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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The Turko-Greek war lasted for just one month, 
TuRKO-GREEK Tt, ended—as all sensible people foresaw it must 

do—in the disastrous defeat of the Greeks. They 
were beaten on every occasion, and beaten with ignominy. There is 
no meaning or value in words if it is to be related and passed into 
history that the Greek national honour “ remained untarnished.” 
As a fact, Greece, through every manifestation of national life, 
whether officially or unofficially, whether through its Government, 
its Parliament, its Press, its Army, or, indeed, its Navy (which did 
nothing) has been hopelessly discredited. The army disgraced itself 
by three panic-stricken flights. The rout from Larissa was worse 
than anything described in Zola’s Debdcle. It is said the Greek loss 
was two or three hundred during this flight from the fugitives firing 
at each other—none were killed by the Turks. Of course, there was 
exceptional conduct as, e.g., at Hanaupoulo, in Epirus, and at 
Domoko, and certain officers distinguished themselves, e.g., Colonels 
Mavromichali, Manos, and Smolenitz—but upon nearly every occa- 
sion, whether it was at the Maluna Pass, where the first serious 
fighting commenced, or at Mati, at T'urnavo, Larissa, Phersala, or 
at Domoko (notwithstanding one gallant stand), the Greek army 
was broken up, and fled as a mere rabble. It was declared upon 
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each occasion to have taken up “ stronger positions,” and frequéntly 
did so. Domoko was “perched high up among the mountains, whose 
slopes on the side next the plain are intersected by deep pre- 
cipitous ravines.” It was at Domoko that the Crown Prince of 
Greece addressed his army thus :—“Soldiers of the Greek Army! \ _ 
The army has retired on Domoko because our positions at Phersala 
were not strong enough, and the enemy was greatly superior in 
numbers ; but the positions you occupy here are so strong that our 
army may be considered invincible.” Within a week of the pro- 


clamation of this bombast the Greeks were in full flight again 
from Domoko, 


ns And yet the Turks were not so formidable. The 
THE TURKISH correspondent of The Standard in speaking of the 
character of the Turkish troops said :— 


“«There was nothing smart about these soldiers, either in uniform or bearing. 
Their clothing lacked the picturesque quality of the Redifs whom I remembered 
in the Russo-Turkish war, with their Zouave jackets, Turkish trousers, red waist- 
sash, and gaiters. In the army marching on Volo there was hardly one man with 
a uniform intact. When one looks at these out-of-elbow men slouching along and 
cuddling their rifles, one can hardly believe that they represent a victorious army, 
before whom the enemy is always retiring, fearing to come within sight of the 
whites of their eyes. It was an army of scarecrows ; and as scarecrows, they have 
certainly done their work admirably, for the Greeks have never ventured to come 
within fifteen hundred yards of them.” 


Edhem Pasha was not a great Commander. In fact he 
scandalously neglected his opportunities, he might well have been 
in Athens within three weeks of the outbreak of hostilities. Two 
or three regiments of cavalry and a couple of batteries of horse 
artillery with a flying column of infantry could have captured 
or dispersed the whole Greek force after the Turnavo rout. The 
Turks might have occupied Volo within twenty-four hours. Had 
the Greeks been kept on the run they would never have stood up 
again. As it was the statement is made, on good authority, that 
there were something like 10,000 desertions from the Greek army 
since the war began. The men were not so much frightened as 
sick and disheartened, with no confidence in their officers, so they 
drifted by hundreds back to their villages. We have no desire to 
dwell upon the misfortune of the Greeks, but as there is a brazen 
Party in this country which persists in vindicating and extolling 
Greece, and whose organ bids us admire “this wonderful little 
nation facing vast Asiatic hordes with Eastern contempt of odds,” 
and that tells us “the Crown Prince’s army fought inch by inch 
a gallant and a stubborn fight,” it is necessary the true facts of the 
campaign should be related, and we therefore give a brief narrative 
of events with some extracts from reliable correspondents. 
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After the Turkish army had captured the Maluna 
ae Pass it pressed steadily forward into Thessaly. It 
drove the Greeks out of Mati. Upon this occasion, 
as upon others, Colonel Mavromichalis distinguished himself. The 
Greeks then fell back on Larissa, where it was stated they held 
a strong position. The Turks approached it during the night. To 
the astonishment of Edhem Pasha the Greeks bolted from it 
without firing a shot. An explanation given by The Times corres- 
pondent was that the Greek soldiers heard the Albanian regiments 
singing as they approached. Such a note of warning would have 
animated and prepared some garrisons for resistance. It had a 
contrary effect on the Greeks. 


‘‘In another hour the Greek lines would have been entered, but the Greek 
soldiers, no doubt, heard the Albanians singing their war songs as they ad- 
vanced, Thereupon, it appears, panic spread to the very centre of the Greek 
encampment, and when daylight appeared not a single Greek was to be seen, 
The Greeks still held a strong position on Mount Shabana, but this position the 
Turks attacked at daybreak. The Greek defenders had been informed of the 
flight of their compatriots and offered but a feeble defence, leaving the Turks 
free to occupy Turnavo, which was immediately done. The retreating force left 
behind them large stores of provisions and an immense quantity of artillery ammu- 
nition. The next place of importance to be defended was Larissa, the Thessalian 
capital, but by Sunday this town, also, was in the hands of the Turks, the defen- 
ders having apparently fled in a hurry.” 


Reuter’s special correspondent, who entered Larissa with the 
Turkish army, said that although practically the entire Greek 
population had fled, he was fortunate enough to meet an inhabi- 
tant who remained, and to obtain from him some particulars of 
the rout. He said that during the last week the Mahomedan 
inhabitants, of whom there is a large number in Larissa, were 
severely maltreated by the Greeks. Whenever they appeared in 
the streets their fezes were snatched off their heads and torn to 
pieces. This correspondent was struck with the great strength of 
the Greek defences. They seemed capable of enabling resolute 
defenders to resist successfully the attack of almost any army. 
Why the Greeks abandoned a position of such strength no one was 


able to explain, unless by the assumption that they were absolutely 
panic-stricken. 


Some further incidents of the retreat from Tur- 


‘““THETURKS ARE pavo are thus related by the Reuter’s correspon- 
Upon Us, 


dent who was with the Greeks :— 


“In a few moments, above all the noise and shouting, could be distinguished 
prolonged cries of ‘ The Turks are upon us.’ One had hardly time to realize what 
was happening when a dozen or more horsemen, accompanied by a few riderless 
steeds, appeared on the left at full gallop, shouting in a perfect frenay, ‘ Run, 
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run; the Turks are here.” In a moment there was a stampede. The animals 
were lashed by the men. Women, children, and soldiers pell-mell made 
one mad rush forward, Many fell and were trampled to death. Vehicles 
of every description were overturned, mixing together in inextricable 
confusion, bedding, furniture, ammunition, horses, donkeys, oxen, buffaloes, 
in the depths of the black night. At the side of our carriage two infantry 
soldiers appeared, their faces blanched with terror, They jumped on the 
step. When we tried to keep them out one levelled his rifle. Then suddenly 
their weight overbalanced the vehicle, which overturned and was smashed to 
pieces, all the occupants, including The Times Correspondent and myself, being 
thrown out. My leg was pinned down by the broken timbers, but I some- 
how managed to release it and join The Times Correspondent. All the others had 
disappeared in the darkness. Then began a perfect pandemonium. In their insane 
terror, soldiers, irregulars, and armed peasants commenced to fire their rifles in all 
directions. From front and rear, right and left, bullets whizzed, the reports 
being scarcely heard above the roar of human voices, and the screaming of the 
terror-stricken animals, I had been through the battle of the Shipka Pass, and 
in the hottest part of the fighting at Plevna, but never before had I witnessed such 
wild firing as now took place. The whole plain was lit by the constant flashes. 
Five newspaper correspondents were involved in the stampede, and all miraculously 
escaped. They were the representatives of The Times, The Illustrated London 
News, and The Manchester Guardian, Lieutenant Western, who is acting as 
correspondent for a newspaper in Stockholm, and myself. The correspondent of 
The Daily Chronicle remained for the night at Turnavo, hanging a Union Jack 
out of his window in case the Turks might actually appear. He arrived all right 
in the morning at Larissa, where the other correspondents had been from an 
early hour. The representative of The Illustrated London News lost all his 
sketches, baggage, money, and manuscripts.” 


It is refreshing to observe that the correspondent of The Daily 
Chronicle found refuge under the folds of the Union Jack. An 
English volunteer who was serving in the Foreign Legion, and who 
took part in the battles, gave the following graphic description of 
his experience :— 


** In the twilight we received orders to prepare to march, and thought we were 
going to attack the Turks. What adelusion! We had to fall back on Larissa. 
This meant nothing but an ignoble and cowardly retreat without firing a shot. 
When darkness came on the retreat commenced, and for ten or twelve miles 
everything was in order. The men were weary and footsore. The hearts of the 
Britons were nearly broken. They would rather have fought a fight through the 
night than run away. When we were within a few miles of Larissa an alarm was 
given in the rear that the Turks were coming, and many began firing their 
rifles. Then began a terrible panic, Cavalry, artillerymen, horses, wagons, and 
mules all rushed helter-skelter along the road and through the fields. Captain 
Birch ordered the Englishmen into a field, and about a dozen who heard the order 
obeyed. We made an effort to form into line, but were soon carried away by the 
wild rush of fugitives. I saw that it was a case of every man for himself, so I 
threw away my blanket, waterproof, sword, and cartridge pouches, only retaining 
my rifle and cartridge belt, with sixty rounds of ammunition. I could not regain 
the road, and had to run over rocky ground and ploughed fields. I constantly 
fell, but was nevertheless making fair progress till, within a mile or two of 
Larissa, a horse knocked me over an embankment into adried-up river. I knew I 
was injured, but tostay there meant to be run over by a gun or trampled upon by 
men and horses. I managed to get to my feet and dragged myself along to 
Larissa.” 
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After the evacuation of Larissa the Greek army, 40,000 strong, 
fell back on Phersala, where “the line of defence is considered far 
stronger than the frontier line.” On May 5th the Turks attacked 
Phersala and the Crown Prince made a night retreat to Domoko. 
Phersala was occupied by the Turks on the following morning. 
The Greeks had left behind several guns and a large quantity of 
war material. Volo was captured on the 8th; there was the usual 
panic although there was no fighting, and the enemy was not 
sighted. A correspondent gave his account of endeavouring to 
embark :—“ All telegrams being refused at the Volo office, I deter- 
mined to take a caique, and, having succeeded in hiring one, I 
went on board with my ‘carryall,’ but before we could get away 
a great commotion arose, the crowd shouting to me to come out. 
Men rushed on board, threw out my ‘carryall,” and pushed me 
ashore, the panic-stricken mob being evidently determined that, 
if they could not escape, no one else should get away. ‘We must 
all die together,’ they shouted.” 


A telegram from Lamia, dated May 18th, an- 
THE FLIGHT FROM nounced that “The Greeks, headed by the Crown 

Prince, fled from Domoko early this morning, and 
have fallen back on the old frontier.” The said Prince had 
a week previously declared his position to be so strong that “ our 
army might be considered invincible.” On the first Turkish attack 
it was found to be “untenable.” The following appeared from The 
Times Athens correspondent :— 


‘*For the third time the Greek army has effected a retreat at night. The suc- 

cess of the Turks in driving back the right wing rendered the position of the Crown 
Prince at Domoko untenable, and the order to retreat towards the passes of Mount 
Othrys was given at three o’clock this morning. It is stated that the retreat was 
carried out in good order, and that all the artillery was brought away except some 
heavy guns, which were left at the Akropolis of Domoko. It appears, however, 
that a considerable amount of war material was left behind,” 
The Turks now, for the first time, followed up their victory, and 
attacked the Greek army at Phourka and other positions on 
Mount Othrys, and compelled it to retreat again—this time on 
Thermopyle. 


The Greeks did not distinguish themselves in 
Tue CampaiGN Epirus any more than they had done in Thessaly. 
IN EPIRUs. 

It was there they were expected to compensate 
themselves for their;defeat in ‘Thessaly. In the first instance they 
advanced and occupied some Turkish positions. The Turks, how- 
ever, recovered them after some severe fighting. When defeated, 
the usual panic followed amid the bulk of the troops. The Euzonoi 
fought well and showed no symptoms of panic, but walked off down 
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the pass slowly, with angry looks, and in silence. The Times 
correspondent thus described the retreat to Arta :— 


‘‘When our correspondent reached Kumuzades at 9 p.m. he found the 3,000 
men in that strong position also gone to swell this extraordinary rout, taking off 
their six guns. No stand was made anywhere, the whole army crumpling ‘uy? 
without firing a shot. It was a strange panic which seized the army, sullen with 
no excitement in it, seemingly, a stubborn determination not to fight, urging men 
towards Arta in a sluggish but irresistible wave. Officers, too, their regiments 
melted away, walked on with a gloomy, shamed expression, quite unable to get 
their men in hand. The 7,000 soldiers were joined by the scared inhabitants of 
all the villayes on the line of retreat, who, fearing Turkish vengeance for having 
lent assistance to the Greeks, were fleeing to Arta. ‘There were thousands of 
men, women and children, with their property in great bundles on their backs, 
staggering along, driving immense numbers of cattle, sheep and goats before 
them, so that the narrow road in places was packed with a rolling mass of terror- 
maddened creatures, bellowing, bleating, and leaping over each other and tramp- 
ling on and killing one another. With the villagers it was little better, with the 
cries of parents who had lost their children, and of children who had lost their 
parents, the few lanterns carried by some casting a feeble light here and there on 
the weird and painful scene, while as we slowly drifted on the lurid glare of their 
burning homes behind reminded the poor people of all they had lost. At half- 
past two in the morning we reached Arta bridge, and there were no Greeks on the 
right bank of the Arachthos by dawn. Troops had poured in from Filippiada, so 
that 11,000 men with forty guns who had made a successful raid into Turkey and 
strongly established themselves were all back again.’ ” 


After such crushing and irretrievable defeats, Greece had nothing 
to do but to submit and obtain shelter under the protection of the 
Great Powers whom she had hitherto defied. The alternative 
clearly was the complete subjection of Greece to Turkey. The 
Greek Government was given to understand that the recall of 
Colonel Vassos and the army from Crete was an indispensable 
preliminary to any mediation on the part of the Powers. This 
condition was complied with, and the expedition to Crete was 
at last recalled. 


While the Powers were mediating the last collapse 

THE ARwer of Greece had occurred at Domoko. The Greeks 
became eager for peace. One of Mr. Gladstone’s 

“Youthful Despots” was induced to intervene. The Tsar of 
Russia made an appeal to the “august sensibility” of the Sultan 
to cease hostilities and to grant an armistice pending the discussion 
of terms of peace. As the Government of Russia belongs to the 
European Concert, it would have been worth a few hours’ delay 
for the purpose of consulting the Powers so as to have made a joint 
appeal to the Sultan, but time no doubt pressed, and Royal Family 
influences were anxiously at work. The Powers would certainly not 
have consented to adopt the abject and fulsome language which 
characterized the Tsar's appeal. We were never among those 
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who thought Great Britain was called upon to embark on a 
single-handed war to avenge the Armenian massacres, but 
we believe that among diplomatists generally and those who 
are in a position to judge, it is considered that the responsibility 
for the massacres rests exclusively with the Sultan. He could 
have prevented them if he had desired to do so. The admir- 
able control exercised over the Turkish army during the recent 
campaign proves that Turkish soldiers are perfectly in hand 
when the authorities desire them to be so. Excesses were for- 
bidden in Thessaly, where Europe watched the scene, and they 
might have been forbidden to massacre as effectually in Armenia 
had there been a desire to restrain them. The Sultan may not 
deserve the epithet of “ Assassin” which has been so freely applied 
to him by the righteous school in this country, for after all he 
represents the State, but there is a long distance between this 
term of obloquy and assuring the Sultan as the Tsar did of “the 
respect and admiration which you personally inspire.” The Sultan 
hastened to comply with this flattering appeal and gave orders at 
once for an armistice to be arranged. 


An armistice was easily enough settled between 
Tue TERMS OF the contending forces. The terms of peace pro- 
posed by the Sultan were as follows—(1) The 
cession of Thessaly; (2) the payment of an indemnity of 
£10,000,000 ; (3) the renunciation of ex-territorial privileges ; (4) 
the conclusion of an extradition treaty. These terms were com- 
municated to the Powers. A few days later the six Ambassadors 
received their instructions to reply that (1) was inadmissible, 
though a small purely strategic rectification of the Thessalian 
frontier may be permitted; (2) must be subject to a reduction ; 
(3) inadmissible, though there may be some modification in the 
existing treaties; (4) admissible. It appears that Turkey stands 
out strongly for the abolition of the capitulations which give the 
Greeks special privileges of Consular jurisdiction, which the Porte 
remarks, even Servia and Roumania do not possess. The Greeks 
scandalously misuse their exceptional rights. “The confident 
hope is expressed that Europe will have a sufficient sense of justice 
not to press Turkey upon a point which she is determined not to 
yield.” We have little doubt but what the Concert will manage to 
adjust the terms, though the negotiations must pass through critical 
stages. Russia, France, and England are likely to remain united 
in their policy, and are sufticiently formidable to impose their 
wishes, but it must be remembered that since her triumphant war 
Turkey is no longer the Power we were dealing with a few weeks 
ago. Her position as affected by the war has been admirably 
VOL. XXIX. 34 
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described in Punch’s cartoon of May 22nd. It pourtrayed a 
wounded figure representing Greece acknowledging her defeat, as 
she hands her sword to a jubilant Sultan. 


GREECE—‘‘ My mistake, sir.” 

JUBILANT SULTAN.— “‘ Not at all! Extremely indebted to you. You’ve quite 
set me on my legs again.” 
That precisely sums up the situation. Greece, by her egregious 
folly, has re-established Turkey in Europe for perhaps another 
hundred years. She has been transformed in one month from a 
weak Asiatic Power into a strong European Power engaged in 
enlarging her boundary. 


How can the guilt of Greece be more fitly measured 

6 ae than by the result of the war she forced upon 

' Turkey. With all her braggadocio, her fighting 

capacity turned out to be nil. Nothing less, how- 

ever, than the smashing defeat she has received could have served 
to bring her into the realm of sobriety. May she remain within it 
for a generation! We have, however, little hopes of her. The Man in 
the Street in Athens, who is such an influential person in Greek 
polities, is already declaring that “If the Powers had not inter- 
vened, we should have driven the Turks out of the country, and 
our fleet would have captured Salonica.” Royalty in Greece has 
certainly not distinguished itself during recent events. The King is 
weak and has, apparently, no judgment of his own, or has no charac- 
ter to act upon it. He has a fatal weakness for newspaper corre- 
spondents, who pretend to represent Public Opinion. Mr. Henry 
Norman, of The Daily Chronicle, unfortunately obtained the 
royal ear, and very much misled the King about Public Opinion 
in England. This gentleman is a fanatical Party man and belongs 
to the neurotic school of journalism. His mission as a Daily 
Chronicler is apparently to go abroad (he played this part in the 
United States on the Venezuela Question) and endeavour to put 
the Government of his own country entirely in the wrong. A pro- 
cession of Head Lines accompanies the utterances of Our Special 
Commissioner in his organ at home. It was he who presented 
the message of evil encouragement to the King, signed by a hun- 
dred Members of Parliament, which Lord Salisbury properly stig- 
matized as “a disgrace to the House of Commons.” We find our- 
selves for the first time in agreement with Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the 
Socialist, who wrote to The Times to suggest that the hundred 
Members of the House of Commons who egged the Greeks on to 
war and ruin should now pay one third of the indemnity of 
£3,000,000. “An average amount of £10,000 a piece is not much 
to pay for the privilege of having a fine sentimental policy all to 
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themselves without any responsibility whatsoever.” The Greek 
King was unfortunate. He was misled by his Ministers—intimi- 
dated by the mob—and misled about popular sympathy abroad. 
He was urged on in a fatuous course by a rabid Press. He was 
terrorized by the Secret Society known as the Ethnike Hetairia. 
He committed the blunder of consenting to remain a King when 
he should properly have abdicated. How much more kingly he 
would have been now if in the Danish home which always awaits 
him. 
There can be no doubt that the Italians have had 
THE ITALIANS IN enough of their Red Sea Colony, and they meditate 
withdrawal on a large scale. The Marquis di 
Rudini has announced that the Italian occupation is to be re- 
restricted to Massowah and to a limited territory in its neighbour- 
hood, which will not include any of the high plateau. This means 
that they will withdraw also from Kassala, which they captured in 
1894 from the Dervishes. Baron Sonnino, who was a Minister in 
the Crispi Cabinet, proposed to postpone all decision in view of 
the pending negotiation between Major Nerazzini, the Italian envoy, 
and the Emperor Menelik, to cede Kassala to the Anglo- Egyptians, 
and to maintain Italian influence and prestige with only two for- 
tresses on the high plateau. The Marquis di Rudini obtained 
support for his policy by a majority of 320 to 58. A total aban- 
donment motion was rejected only by a majority of 89, which 
shows there is a large party in favour of abandonment. The 
Italian Prime Minister has undertaken to arrange with us for the 
transfer of Kassala to the Anglo-Egyptian Government. It. is cer- 
tainly due to our interests in Egypt that the Italians should not 
be precipitate in abandoning the Abyssinian passes which lead to 
Kassala. Menelik is supposed to have maintained friendly relations 
with the Dervishes with a view to their eventual co-operation against 
England. We are strongly of opinion that as the Italian Govern- 
ment is in the mood for abandonment, the British Government 
should endeavour to persuade it to evacuate entirely, and allow 
Menelik to possess Massowah as a seaport for Abbyssinia. It is a 
grievance to him and his people that he should have no seaport in 
the Red Sea. It would be a good stroke of policy to secure Mas- 
sowah as the Abyssinian port. Menelik would thus be secured as 
an ally, and with our sea-power we should be enabled to maintain 
a desirable influence and to develop commerce with the interior. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer) recently landed the Unionist Govern- 

ment in a serious mess by his futile and untenable 

attitude towards a real Irish grievance. From this they have been 
34* 
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rescued by the skill and sagacity of Mr. Balfour, who has made 
the most of a very great opportunity. Our readers will remember 
that owing to the terrible agricultural depression caused by the 
continuous fall of prices, the Cabinet was compelled to introduce 
an Agricultural Rating Bill last year, remitting half the rates on 
agricultural land in Great Britain. Ireland’s case remained to be 
dealt with this year; and the Irish very fairly assumed that as the 
British Treasury declined to entertain their claim to be regarded 
as “a separate financial entity” for purposes of revenue, their 
country would at any rate have the benefit of identical treatment 
with Great Britain in a case of expenditure. They calculated that. 
half the Irish agricultural rates amounted to £650,000, and that 
some such sum would be allotted to Ireland as her share under the 
Agricultural Rating Act. But they reckoned without the Treasury 
and its chief, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Ireland was this time 
treated as “a separate financial entity,” and awarded £150,000, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thus saved a cool half million. 
Ireland was informed that she was being given “a fair equivalent,” 
whatever that may mean, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach defended 
the indefensible by what even The Times stigmatized as “the ex- 
traordinary contention that Irish agriculture has not shared in the 
depression produced here by the continuous fall in prices and the 
increasing stringency of foreign competition.” The Irish were 
unanimous in their indignation at this shabby treatment, and cynics 
everywhere were delighted to see the nest of pedants known as “ the 
Treasury” overreach itself, as it was clear from the moment it 
was taken that this fatuous decision could not be sustained. It 
has been overruled in a startling manner in the last days 
of May. Ireland’s best friend, Mr. Arthur Balfour, unfolded in 
the House of Commons on May 2Ist an Irish programme 
of a far reaching character which was greeted with a general chorus 
of approval from all parts of the House of Commons and by every 
section of Irishmen. Mr. Carson, representing the landlords, pro- 
nounced the proposals “not only statesmanlike, but entirely in 
accordance with Unionist principles.” Colonel Saunderson, of the 
same party, said the scheme “ would give very great satisfaction.” 
Mr. T. M. Healy said “ that he had never known a Tory Govern- 
ment produce such a hopeful and auspicious statement of policy.” 
Mr. John Redmond “could not remember any statement that was 
ever made, not only by any Conservative Government, but by any 
Government whatever—on this vexed Irish question, which has 
been received with so universal an expression of agreement as 
this.” Even The Duily Chronicle was carried away by the sen- 
sational success achieved by Mr. Balfour's declaration of policy :— 

“For what followed was one of the most remarkable orgies of 
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House of Commons. It reminded one of that curious episode in 
the history of the French Constitutional Assembly when strife 
was set aside, and all with one accord passed a unanimous reso- 
lution of universal affection.” 


Mr. Balfour’s Irish Policy—for the new develop- 


A ment is generally credited to the Leader of the 
JUBILEE . ) 
PoLicy. House of Commons, just as the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Bill is fathered on Mr. Chamberlain— 
has been promulgated too late in the month for detailed treatment 
here. We may only say that if its future can be judged by the 
spontaneous and general heartiness of its reception Mr. Balfour 
may be congratulated on one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
statesmanship.- But any personal glory that may be acquired is a 
very small matter compared to the immense public gain of endow- 
ing Ireland with a solid and permanent institution which she feels 
herself able to accept and work in the spirit in which it is offered. 
In sketching the new programme Mr. Balfour recalled various 
Unionist pledges to reform county government in Ireland, and 
confessed that his own Bill of 1892 was abortive owing to its 
“elaborate precautions.” At any rate the Cabinet believed that a 
unique opportunity had arisen for pushing on with this policy, 
and while effecting the promised extension of local government to 
Ireland they will be able to meet the financial claims “ which have 
been put forward with so much energy and eloquence for the last 
few weeks.” Next year, therefore, a measure will be introduced 
“to place both the Poor Law and county administration upon a 
broad and popular basis.” This could only be done if the owners 
of land were relieved of their apprehensions of the extravagance of 
the new bodies. Therefore the landlords must be relieved of all 
rural rates in Ireland for the future. Roughly speaking, the land- 
lord’s liability for agricultural land at this moment consists in 
paying half the Poor Rate. ‘That half the Government propose 
to pay out of Imperial funds. They also propose to relieve 
the tenant by paying half the county cess. While there is 
this double benefit to the two classes, the Government gain 
the object they have in view, viz, that of launching local 
government under circumstances which would enable it to work 
smoothly and safely for all classes. 


Any Bill for local government in [reland should 
contain provisions to secure, first, that the tenant 
should reap the whole benefit of the half of the county cess 
to be given to him out of the Imperial Exchequer; and 
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secondly, that he should reap the whole benefit from any 
economies which might be introduced into the administrative 
system. On the other hand, the landlord ought to be protected 
from any extravagance due to the inexperience or design of the 
new county councils and Poor Law guardians. To insure the 
State against local extravagance and to secure to the localities the 
full benefit of any economies they may effect, the Imperial grant 
will be fixed in amount at about £650,000, ¢.e., [reland’s fair share 
under the Agricultural Rating Bill. Mr. Balfour’s proposals are 
at once seen to be lucid, simple, and most ingenious. No doubt 
the voice of criticism will in time be heard, but owing to his wis- 
dom in taking the country into his confidence several months 
before the Bill is drafted he disarms hostility by inviting sugges- 
tion. After the bitter experience of the last thirty years we 
decline to be deliriously joyful over any Irish measure, but the 
new departure is brimful of promise for these reasons among 
others :—(1) The Unionist pledge with regard to local government 
is to be redeemed on Unionist lines. (2) The glaring grievance 
under the Rating Act is redressed. (3) Ireland’s claim to com- 
pensation as a sufferer by the British fiscal system is recognized. 
(+) A substantial solatium is awarded to a cruelly despoiled class— 


the landlords. (5) The Imperial liability is strictly limited. (6) 


Mr. Healy, Mr. Redmond, and Colonel Saunderson are equally 
gratified. 


The Cabinet have produced their Compensation 
COMPENSATION FOR to Workmen for Injuries Bill. It ranks with 

the chief industrial measures of the Queen’s 
Reign—indeed it would be difficult to point to any surpass- 
ing it in importance. Broadly speaking it makes the lives 
and limbs of some 6,000,000 workmen in the United 
Kingdom a first charge on the various industries to which 
they belong. This is from the point of view of the work- 
ing-classes a very great step in advance of anything ever 
proposed by a British Government. In the trades to which the 
Bill applies—seamen, agricultural labourers, domestic servants, 
and workers in building trades where steam engines are not used, 
or in workshops without them, are without its seope—the employer 
has to give compensation in all cases of death or injury, no matter 
who was responsible for the accident, except in case of suicide, or 
voluntarily self-intlicted injuries. In case of death the “ depend- 
ants ” will get three years’ wages or £150, whichever is the larger 
sum, but never more than £300. One of the best features in the 
Bill is the effort to keep disabled workmen out of the hands of 
speculative solicitors, and in this respect it offers a shining con- 
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trast to Mr. Asquith’s abortive Bill, which Mr. Chamberlain very 
appropriately christened “a Lawyer's Employment Bill.” The 
present Bill does not aim at employing lawyers or punishing 
employers, but simply at compensating unfortunate workmen who 
have been injured in the course of their calling. The amount of 
compensation, within the limits laid down above, is to be settled 
by arbitral committees, or else by an umpire to be named in case 
of disagreement by the County Court Judge. Another admirable 
feature of the Bill is the permission given to men to contract them- 
selves out of it provided they can show to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies that they get as good terms from their Insurance 
Society—endowed by the employer—as under the Act. The 
Bill was extremely well received by the great employers; 
eg., Mr. J. Wilson, claiming to be “an employer of about 
one-thirtieth part of the whole ining population of Scotland,” 
expressed his hearty approval. Mr. Wolff, of the great Irish firm, 
followed suit. Mr. Asquith, on the other hand, who thinks that 
Codlin (Asquith) should be the friend of the working-classes, not 
Short (Chamberlain), took a green-eyed view of it, and The Daily 
News forthwith christened it “ Ridley’s Folly,” Sir Matthew White 
Ridley having introduced it. The Opposition have, however, been 
wise enough to reconsider their attitude, and the House of 
Commons carried the second reading of the Folly nemine con- 
tradicente. The Trade Union leaders, though mostly keen Radi- 
cai politicians, dare not oppose the Bill even if they wished, 
and in justice to them it must be said that they generally recognize 
what a splendid boon the Bill confers upon the working-classes. 


Barristers dislike it, and solicitors loathe it, while 
colliery proprietors view it with much concern as they 
fear having a tremendous risk cast upon them. The illustration is 
given of an obstinate young fool who insists, in the face of re- 
monstrance, on lighting his pipe in a mine at the cost of an 
explosion, and a loss of four hundred lives, for each of which at 
a moderate estimate the employer would have to pay £200. ‘Total 
£80,000. It is affirmed that insurance against such a contingency 
would be a most expensive proceeding, and it is suggested that 
the royalty owner should in some way be made a contributory. It 
must be remembered that colliery proprietors are not necessarily 
millionaires, and that the industry is nothing like as lucrative or 
as robust as it was a few years ago. We hope it may be possible, 
however, to add one penny, or possibly twopence, to the price of 
coal per ton. This would be no hardship to the moderate 
consumer, who at present is served at absurdly low prices, and it 
is only fair that the burden of such a great national benefit as 
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general compensation for accidents should be spread over the 
shoulders of the whole community, and not imposed on any one 
class. The small consumer of coal who is already so infamously 
plundered by the little retailer, who sells a handkerchief full 
of bad coal at the rate of 100 shillings a ton, would not be 
affected if the price of the ton were put up twopence. The 
crux of the question is, of course, can the price of coal be 
raised in the face of foreign competition? No doubt when 
the Bill is discussed in Committee the whole question will be 
thrashed out and actuarial estimates of the cost of insurance will 
be torthcoming. We cannot understand the criticism of those who 
complain that the Bill, not being punitive, is not preventive, 
and that prevention is more important than compensation. You 
can’t prevent accidents, but you can compensate their victims, and 
as compensation is costly and accidents are frequently painful, 
when not actually fatal, it will be everybody’s interest under the 
operation of the new Act that accidents shall not take place. 
That is as efiective a form of prevention as you can have. We 
regard the Bill as one of the greatest and most beneficial measures 
ever introduced by any Government, and we wish it a short and 


prosperous Parliamentary career. In is undoubtedly viewed with 
general favour. 


; The final rejection of the remnant of the Arbitration 
_ ogee Treaty by the United States Senate on May 5th, 

when the requisite two-thirds majority required by 
the Constitution to ratify treaties failed to be forthcoming, ter- 
minates one of the most diverting political comedies of the day. 
As the question was debated in “executive” or secret session, 
the reasons for the Senate’s action can only be surmised, for it 
would be a breach of privilege for any Senator to divulge the 
debates. Newspaper speculation on the subject has been very 
wild ; some of the American papers even treating the decision as 
“a rebuff to England,” while one foolish person has talked about 
“a second Bunker's Hill,” all of which adds to the gaiety of the 
situation. No doubt amiable enthusiasts in England, misled by the 
well-meaning and festive gush which the late American Ainbassador, 
Mr. Bayard, used to pour forth on all occasions, said many fatuous 
things as to the millennium to be ushered in by the new treaty. 
But the great bulk of the British anticipated no such millennium. 
They regarded the signature of the treaty by their Ambassador in 
Washington as a graceful concession to the American people, who 
were supposed to cherish an indiscriminate affection for the cause of 
arbitration. The whole episode is a striking object-lesson on the 
complete severance between popular sentiment in the United 
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States and Executive action. Two successive Executives applauded 
arbitration, but public opinion rejected it. After all the wrath 
that is emptied on the Senate it remains the most representative, 
popular, authoritative, and independent body in the United States. 
To many of our readers—saturated with the abuse and ridicule 
which its enemies pour upon that body via New York-—this view 
will sound paradoxical. Remember, however, that in American 
papers similar abuse and ridicule are bestowed upon the House 
of Lords, but we in England know that the House of Lords 
stands high in the esteem and confidence of the English 
people. It is more popular and more respected than the 
House of Commons, because it is more independent, and 
though hereditary, represents the best opinion of the country. 
Nor do we believe that the Senate of the United States has 
degenerated as its censors declare, certainly not relatively to the 
House of Representatives, for the latter has become a “ one man 
House,” in which freedom of speech has been stifled, freedom of 
action crippled, and where no man may lift his little finger without 
the leave of Mr. Reed, the Speaker. It has indeed sunk so low that 
permission to discuss the Dingley Bill, which stinks in the nostrils 
probably of the great majority of Americans, was actually withheld 
from it. Under the circumstances it is far safer to regard the 
Senate as undoubtedly the more important and representative body 
of the two, and we shall not be wrong in assuming that it acted in 
unison with American sentiment in repudiating the Arbitration 
Treaty. 


Never having been intoxicated with joy at the 

AN AMERICAN prospect of perpetual litigation with “our kin 
, beyond the sea,” which the Arbitration Treaty un- 

folded, we feel indisposed to tear our hair at its disappearance. 
They distrust litigation; that is the long and short of it, and have 
finally extinguished the best advertised “fad” of this generation. 
The fad was of American and not of British origin, and we 
sincerely sympathize with the eager and devoted enthusiasts who 
promoted it, in their bitter disappointment. ‘The advocates of 
arbitration in the United States are a highly respected body of 
men, whose motives are admirable while their faith is touching. 
Untortunately it is not shared by the bulk of their countrymen— 
hence the shipwreck of their movement. Their principal achieve- 
ment was to capture Mr. Olney, the Secretary of State in the 
Cleveland Administration, a very able man, but a Bostonian and a 
lawyer. Now the word “arbitration” is rolled by the average 
Bostonian “as a sweet morsel under the tongue,” and Mr. Olney 
as a lawyer not unnaturally believes that litigation is the solution 
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of all human woe. Consequently, when last year in the midst of 
the Venezuela negotiations, Lord Salisbury made a mild and tenta- 
tive proposal to submit trivial disputes to arbitration, admitting 
that “to the warmer advocates of arbitration this plan will seem 
unsatisfying and imperfect,” Mr. Olney at once replied welcoming 
the proposals, but pooh poohing their “cautiously restricted ” 
character. In his turn he proposed a far bolder programme. 
A long correspondence ensued, in the course of which, in response 
to Mr. Olney’s pressure, Lord Salisbury advanced step by step 
towards the sacred goal of the true faith. After various con- 
cessions, however, to the American view, Lord Salisbury was not 
very politely informed that his amended proposals must have “a 
tendency to bring all arbitration into contempt,” for he desired 
that “all the forms and ceremonies of arbitration should be gone 
through with,” while the essence of arbitration was left out. Mr. 
Olney stated the difference between the proposals of the two 
countries thus: “ The latter (the proposals of the United States) is 
a genuine arbitration; the former is a mere imitation, which may 
have its uses, but like all other imitations, cannot compare 
in value with the real article.” 


On the publication of the correspondence there was 
a great outbreak of gush in the two countries, 
and several editors had hysterics. Lord Salisbury 
was peremptorily called upon to meet America by large and liberal 
concessions. That Mr. Olney did not represent American public 
opinion hardly dawned upon any English person at the time* so 
persistently misinformed is this nation as to the sentiments of the 
most nearly related foreign Power. Ultimately, as we all know, 
Great Britain “climbed down” and a treaty was signed, calculated 
and designed to satisfy “the warmer advocates of arbitration ” 
to whose views Lord Salisbury had demurred. The treaty was 
forthwith emasculated by the late Senate, and the present Senate 
has both emasculated and rejected it. The moral is one that 
we have strenuously preached in these pages, viz., that America is 
not identical with New York and Boston, and that an object of 


A ‘CLIMB 
Down.” 


* We hope we may not be deemed egotistical for recalling a comment we made 
in these pages last August: ‘‘ Lf there is a genuine sentiment for arbitration in 
America, it is entitled to the profoundest respect, but is there such a sentiment 
beyond the professional, editorial, and literary America of the East? Do even 
the same classes in the Western States care a red cent about arbitration?” The 
New York Sun replied to our enquiry by a statement (which has been strikingly 
confirmed by subsequent events) that the supporters of arbitration in America, 
all working together, ** could not influence a tenth of | per cent. of the popular 
vote,” and that ‘* there is not even in the East, any such thing as a sentiment for 
arbitration.” 
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great enthusiasin in these cities may excite little or no enthusiasm 
in the greater community of which they form a part. The Senate 
has not gained “a second Bunker’s Hill,” but she has rejected a 
highly respectable Boston fad. We condole with Boston. But 
Great Britain is happily in no way damnified. We expressed her 
position three months ago in discussing the gutted treaty in 
language which remains true to-day :— 


‘* The Senate has at any rate saved Great Britain from a Quaker campaign at a 
particularly critical juncture of European affairs, and has indeed strengthened 
the hands of the Philistines. The champions of adequate armament very forcibly 
point out that if the New World—the mother of arbitration—is hostile to its 
adoption, it is idle to suppose that serious European differences can be settled 
through its instrumentality. . . . We shall learn the ultimate fate of this 
treaty with perfect equanimity. We only ask that if the Senate is averse to 
arbitration it will frankly say so by rejecting the treaty. The amended draft 


would serve no useful purpose, as it is an arbitration treaty with all the arbitra- 
tion taken out.” 


ai ” Though we have never been able to share the 
ILVER : : . ° ° e 
ARBITRATION. eDthusiasm for arbitration which animates many 


Americans, it must be recognized, in spite of the 
recent action of the Senate, that the devotees of the cause are in 
no way dismayed or shaken in their faith. We gladly quote the 
following passage from The Farm Field and Fireside, an excellent 
weekly paper published in Chicago, which has a great circulation 
among the farmers of the middle West. It shares the views on 
the Silver question of the 6} millions of voters who supported 
Mr. Bryan last November, and expresses its belief in arbitration 
with much terseness, sobriety, and force. Had the common-sense 
of the editor of this paper directed the campaign of the arbitra- 
tionists—which has been run on hysterical lines—they would 
probably have gained their point—gush always starts a reaction. 
The Farm Field and Fireside of May 8th comments thus :— 


‘In some quarters of the United States, as in Europe, the Arbitration Treaty 
is misunderstood. It is no concession to Great Britain, and would in no sense be 
a subjection of our country in any policy to her dictation. It is the result of 
many years of agitation by those who are opposed to war. This treaty has the 
same relation to war that a publie sentiment sustaining a court of law in place of 
duelling for settling personal difficulties has to that relic of barbarism. The first 
of this century some of our noblest statesmen, like Alexander Hamilton, and 
later Jonathan Cilley, were murdered in the duel, and this practice was sustained 
by a public sentiment in the South long after it had been discarded as degrading, 
cruel, and barbarous in the North. So now war may seem appropriate to the 
Turks or the Boers of South Africa, or the North-American Indian, but it is time 
that civilized nations should have their eyes open to its inevitable barbarities, 
its cruelty, its utter uselessness and indefensible character. Men, like Michael 
Davitt, who can see nothing good to come from the British Government, claim 
that a treaty of this kind will he taken as an endorsement of the British policy in 
sustaining the Turk, and in conniving at the destruction of the Boer Republic in 
South Africa and its other iniquitous doings. There is absolutely no ground for 
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this conclusion. We would make a similar treaty with Germany, France, and 
any other European nation. Its only purpose is to substitute peaceable methods, 
such as Grant suggested and tried at Geneva, for war. When the two great 
English-speaking and nominally Christian nations have adopted the broad and 
fraternal policy of arbitration, other civilized nations will soon follow.” 


Among the reasons alleged for the rejection of the 

mer an » Arbitration Treaty by the Senate is the disinclina- 
tion of the American people to give an “ indorse- 

ment” to British policy on the Eastern Question. The Duily 
Chronicle exultingly quotes the opinion of a Senator to the effect 
“that the one thing which had tended more than anything else to 
defeat it was England’s action in having joined with the Powers to 
bombard the Cretans.” The ratification of the Arbitration Treaty 
would have simply signitied that the high contracting parties were 
prepared to adopt a particular mode of settling their mutual differ- 
ences, and would in no respect have committed either of them to an 
approval of the other’s policy towards third parties. Certain Cretan 
insurgents were bombarded because they advanced, in spite of re- 
peated warnings, in a threatening manner on the handful of blue- 
jackets landed by the ships of the Powers to protect life and pro- 
perty on shore. No other course was open to the Admirals, and 
an American Admiral in the position of the British Admiral 
would have had to act in precisely the same way, or he would 
have been subsequently courtmartialled and cashiered for wantonly 
endangering the lives of his men. Whether the bombardment 
was imperative or not it bore no relation, that we can discern, to 
the Arbitration Treaty. As well might Great Britain object to 
enter into a Bimetallic arrangement with the United States as a 
protest against lynching in Alabama, or, to take a closer analogy, 
because the Cuban policy of two American Administrations has 
been more cynical than that of Russia towards Armenia. Any 
British statesman who advanced so puerile a reason for refusing 
international co-operation would be speedily extinguished. There 
is fortunately no occasion to indulge in unprofitable recrimination 
about Crete and Cuba, for the American people, as distinguished 
from the American Government—over which the people lose vir- 
tually all control after the tirst week in every fourth November— 
are fairly aflame with indignation at the ghastly state of things in 
Cuba. Even President McKinley has so far departed from his 
inert policy as to send a message to Congress asking for a special 
vote to relieve starving Americans in that miserable island. It 
transpires that when a Sub-Committee from the Senatorial Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations asked to be shown the various 
Consular reports, “both the President and the Secretary of State 
placed their documents in the possession of the Sub-Comunittee, 
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but imposed a restriction that the names of the Consuls and the 
contents of the reports should not be made public,” for “if the 
names of the Consuls were known, they would probably be assas- 
sinated ” ! 

On the 20th May, the Senate passed a resolution 
— in favour of recognizing the belligerency of the 

Cuban insurgents. The great bulk of the 
American people desire to intervene in Cuba at all costs, but they 
have become almost accustomed to have their wishes overruled. 
We have repeatedly endeavoured to impress on our readers 
the true character of the Cuban agitation in America. It 
can only be compared in depth and intensity to the Armenian 
agitation in England last autumn, and it is infinitely more dis- 
interested than the Greek passion to “liberate” Crete, which 
has excited so much admiration among those who have not read 
the last Blue Book. Cuba is the same distance from Florida 
as Ireland is from Wales, or Crete from Greece. It has been 
otticially declared to be “an American question” and as such 
beyond the purview of European intervention, and Europe ap- 
parently acquiesces in that view. Conscientious Americans ask 
themselves “ how are we discharging our responsibilities?” and they 
are told by the Administration “ you musn’t speak too loud or your 
Consuls in Cuba will be assassinated.” The actual condition of the 
horrible pandemonium off their coast has recently been brought 
home to them in a vivid and authentic manner which is no doubt 
in part responsible for the fresh outbreak of feeling we are now 
witnessing in the States. Mr. Stephen Bonsal who served with 
distinction in the American diplomatic service was recently sent to 
Cuba by a leading New York paper to “ write up” the Spanish side 
and silence his “jingo” compatriots, but we believe that after a couple 
of articles, further contributions from his pen were declined as too 
“rebel.” At any rate, he now publishes the results of a thoroughly 
independent investigation in the American edition of The Review 
of Reviews (which is quite a distinct publication from Mr. Stead’s). 
It is one of the most interesting magazine articles of the year, 
and is entitled “ The Real Condition of Cuba To-day.” 


The writer describes the t.vo Cubas that he has 

Tut —_ seen with his own eyes. They are divided from 

Two CUBAs. ; - om 
one another by the famous “ trocha,” which, if it 

serves no military purpose, divides “ Free Cuba” from “ Spanish 
Cuba.” In the former, which is controlled by the insurgents, 
the farmers occupy their homesteads, and have to a great ex- 
tent escaped the horrors of the war, though their occupations 
are liable to interruption, as the Spaniards hold what they are 
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pleased to call “ strategic points” in these provinces. The mainten- 
ance of these points is a heavy drain on the Spanish army and a 
great boon to the Cubans, as one of their armies (under Calixto 
Garcia) “ has been almost exclusively fed, clothed, and armed with 
the stores captured from the military convoys which are sent up 
to revictual these inland garrisons.” West of the “trocha” lies 
“Spanish Cuba,” where very different conditions are observable : 
“The whole country has been reduced to a mass of ruins and 
ashes by what General Weyler has been pleased to call due pro- 
cess of military law. With the exception of some twenty or thirty 
Centrales, or sugar estates, there has not been kept standing a 
single house, not even a guano hut, in these four provinces (Santa 
Clara, Matanzas, Havana, and Pinar del Rio), outside of the 
Spanish lines surrounding the occupied towns.” Then follows this 
amazing statement :—“ While these sugar estates have been guarded 
by large bodies of regular Spanish troops, and by bands of irregu- 
lars, movilzadors, as they are called, I am well within the truth 
when I say that not even upon these estates, which fly the 
Spanish flag, which are surrounded by innumerable forts and 
trochas on a small scale, a single sack has been made that has not 
paid the tax imposed by the local prefects of the Cuban Republic.” 
And this is in what is conceded to be “Spanish Cuba.” Under 
the famous Weyler proclamation of reconcentracion men, women, 
and children found within eight days after its promulgation in any 
part of this desert are to be regarded as rebels, and shot down in 
cold blood, though as a special act of clemency the women and 
children are occasionally spared and kept as prostitutes. Spanish 
troops and irregulars roam about “Spanish Cuba,” but rarely come 
in contact with the enemy, and there have not been any operations 
attempted by General Weyler for six months in “ Free Cuba.” 
The rains have now commenced and all operations are everywhere 
impossible until the autumn, and General Weyler’s second campaign 
is at anend. What are the results and what are the prospects of 
the Weyler policy which was inaugurated with so much pomp and 
promise? He assumed command fourteen months ago, since 
when 250,000 men have been placed at his disposal, and £26,000,000 
have been spent by the unhappy and ill-served Spanish people. 
These resources have been squandered without appreciable returns. 


It has long been clear to all acquainted with the 
WHAT SPANISH 


Success MEAwS. facts that even if a miracle happened, and Spain 

at the eleventh hour triumphed over the insurrec- 
tion, the island would be irretrievably ruined. Cuba would be 
saddled with a debt the interest on which would be £6,000,000 per 
annum, and an army of occupation of at least 100,000, which 
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even under honest administration would cost another £15,000,000 
annually ; in fact, with other expenses the total budget of the 
island would be over £20,000,000, for she could expect no assistance 
from the mother country, who will have in any case to repudiate 
her own obligations. Mr. Bonsal points out that Cuba has never 
_been able to produce more than £6,000,000 in taxes under the 
most favourable conditions, and the war has utterly destroyed 
her resources. “It is only in studying these figures, which can 
neither be denied nor explained away, that I have been able to 
fathom the somewhat contradictory attitude of the Spanish land- 
owner, and, in fact, of every Spaniard who has a financial interest in 
the welfare of the island. He is invariably loyal to a fault, but he 
earnestly prays that he may be spared from enjoying the bitter 
fruits of the victory to which he has patriotically contributed.” 
The reforms are regarded as a mere ruse, but the time has gone by 
even for serious reforms, and the issue between the combatants is 
now clearly understood—one side is endeavouring to exterminate 
“all who desire to throw off the Bourbon yoke,” while the other 
side is fighting for “independence, complete and unconditional, 
and without any limitation of any kind or description. Autonomy 
would not be satisfactory, not. even the autonomy of Canada.” 
General Weyler’s Plan of Campaign has indeed made all compro- 
mise impossible; it has earned the title of “El Vencedor de los 
Pacificos, or the Conqueror of the Non-Combatants, a name which 
will never die, because it justly describes a campaign which cannot 
escape a shameful immortality, which will be remembered when 
every Spaniard, worthy of the name, will wish to cover up its many 
atrocities and many crimes with the cloak of oblivion.” We will 
not harrow our readers by descriptions of the utterly destitute and 
starving condition of the population in the towns under Spanish 
control. “I found them everywhere in the same state, completely 
stupified by the sufferings and the misery they had undergone, 
and the prospect of impending famine, starvation, and plague 
which confronts them.” ‘Their frightful fiasco has brutalized 
the Spanish authorities, and Spanish action has ceased to be 
civilized, and has reverted to barbarism. Military success is no 
longer sought, but in its place we have the steady extermination of 
& noxious population, whose women and old men have been driven 
into the towns, where they are slowly starved to death. Another 
means of getting rid of the enemy is by exile :— 


“‘The mail steamers leave Havana for Spain every ten days. During the régime 
of General Weyler these packets have carried on the average two hundred de. 
portados each voyage, or six hundred a month, or about eight thousand four 
hundred during the fourteen months General Weyler has acted as Captain- 
General. Campos deported fewer, about two thousand during his stay in Cuba. 
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So we find that since the beginning of the war at least ten thousand of the most 
prominent citizens of Cuba have been torn from their families, without charge or 
explanation, and sentenced to exile, generally for life, to the filthy, overerowded 
galeras of Ceuta or the deadly swamps of Fernando Po, in comparison with which 
places Siberia is a terrestrial paradise, I cannot recall a single Cuban family of 
prominence that does not mourn as dead at least one member banished to these 
penal settlements. With a good constitution and plenty of money to bribe the 


jailers it is possible to survive in Ceuta, but no one comes back from Fernando 
Po,” 


We venture upon a final quotation from Mr. 

“To TeaRACTER Bonsal’s article because he is an unprejudiced 

observer and because owing to the rooted deter- 

mination of some of the American gentlemen who furnish 

information from the other side to travesty and malign the senti- 

ment and actions of their countrymen, some of our readers may 

have acquired a wholly false impression of the heartfelt horror of 

the American people at the hideous scenes of which they are 
virtually the witnesses. 


‘* Of the many true statements of fact and accurate descriptions of the situation 
that are to be fonnd in President Cleveland’s comprehensive message on the 
Cuban question which was sent to Congress in December last, no one was recalled 
so frequently to my recollection as I travelled in Cuba, as that sentence in which 
he says: ‘The United States, nevertheless, has a character as a nation to main- 
tain.’ Perhaps after our delay, our inactivity, which has permitted atrocities to 
be committed, and a policy of extermination to be enforced which is without a 
parallel in modern history, and a war to be waged according to the Mosaic law 
almost within our borders, and well within the sphere of our political influence, 
we must admit that if six months ago we had a character to maintain as a nation 
in the vanguard of the powers of civilization and of humanity, we now have that 
character to redeem. At all events, our Government and our people are on trial 
before the tribunal of the civilized world. And the result of the trial will be to 
prove whether Romero Robledo, and other Spanish statesman of his rank, and a 
very great majority of Spanish publicists, are correct when they describe the 
Americans simply as a race of white Hottentots, singularly successful in barter, 
in packing pork, and in other revolting ways of amassing sordid gold, buv a eivi- 
lized people, with traditions and ideals, never ! 

‘** During the last forty years all the interested Powers have recognized expressly 
or implicitly the position publicly assumed by our Government. So, however un- 
pleasant it may be, we must admit that when the consular representatives of France 
and of England in Cuba say, as I have heard many of them say, in commenting 
upon the unparalleled horrors of the situation, that the Government and people 
of our country are directly responsible for all the bloody crimes that are committed 
in the name of warfare, they are right. I believe that our share of responsibility 
for all this blood guiltiness is a heavy one. We have announced our peculiar 
rights as to Cuba ; we have said to other nations that they must keep their hands 
off; we block the way and stop all interference, and assist Spain the while to 
encompass her ends by the activity of our fleet and the exertions of our federal 
officers, 

** | onee remember hearing a Congressman say, one who has since been retired 
from public life by a well-nigh unanimous expression of public opinion, that ‘We 
want Cuba, but we want it withouta single Cuban onit.’ I do not want Cuba, but 
I protest against our Government assisting the Spaniards in the campaign which, if 
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not interrupted, will end in the extermination of a race which, born on American 
soil, has not unnaturally accepted American ideas and American aspirations. As 
I claim, the warfare that is being carried on in Cuba under our auspices is with- 
out a parallel in modern history. The atrocities committed by the Turks in 
Bulgaria, in Macedonia, and in Armenia, pale before the acts which are committed 
in Cuba at our very doors, not covertly and in secret, but publicly and before all the 
world in obedience to a proclamation of the Captain-General, the responsible: 
Officer of Her Catholic Majesty. I make this broad statement advisedly, and I 
think with justification, for I visited the scenes of the Bulgarian atrocities a very 
few years after they were committed, when their memory was fresh in the remem- 
brance of the survivors, and I was personally an eye-witness to the outrages in 
Macedonia during the summer of 1890.” 


We have discussed the Cuban question at con- 

A Protest. Siderable length, though it is not an English 
question, and so far as we can see does not—in 

the selfish sense of the term—touch any British interest. We have 
sought to impress on our readers the sentiment of practically all 
Americans who are not mere money-grubbers towards the continu- 
ance of the hideous scandal at their very doors. The present writer 
has discussed the subject with a great number of the best Americans, 
who feel greatly humiliated by their Government’s inaction, which 
they regard as a gross failure to discharge a duty to civilization. 
That is for them to settle, however, with their own Government. 
What we do most emphatically protest against in the interests of 
such cordial relations between the two Anglo-Saxon nations as 
may be possible—our well-advised Washington contributor’s 
article prevents our sharing the Bryce-Bayard Fool’s Paradise 
—is the wilful and mendacious abuse which The Times New 
York correspondent is allowed to heap daily upon every 
American movement viewed askance by his own contemptible 
coterie. (The New York Sun, under the brilliant editorship of 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, has been at the head of the movement for 
the emancipation of Cuba. It has rendered a conspicuous service 
to civilization and humanity by its steadiness in keeping the con- 
dition of that unhappy island before the American people. By 
one of those incalculable ironies, it apparently goes against the 
grain of The Sun ever to give Great Britain credit for any of the 
civilizing work.) If The Times correspondent were paid a princely 
salary to aggravate the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States he could not cable more poisonous or perilous 


twaddle than the following, which appeared in The Times of 
May 14th :— 


‘It is worth noting, since the President is supposed to take some interest in 
silver, that one ground of his objection to the Senate resolution is the support of 
it by the Silverites, and the certainty that it is one part of their many-sided 
scheme to compel the Treasury to abandon gold payments. To that the President, 
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for all his eoquetry with bimetallism, is inflexibly opposed. Nor does the country 
Jail to take notice that the Silver Party shows itself ready to plunge into war in 
order to inerease the gains of the silver minc-owners.” 


The conductors of The Times can hardly be conscious of the 
prestige of their paper abroad, or they would not allow its columns 
to be defiled by such drivelling rubbish as the suggestion that the 
cupidity of silver mine-owners is the mainspring of the Cuban 
movement in the States. We console ourselves by the reflection 
that The Times’ American correspondent is not an Englishman— 
any decent Englishman would at once appreciate an “ Armenian ” 
agitation when he sees it, and whether he sympathized with its 
objects or not, would abstain from calumny as idiotic as it is in- 
famous. The only parallel to such criticism that we can recall is the 
Russian suggestion that Great Britain fomented Armenian risings 
inorder to grab Armenia. We hope that The Times, which we are 
sure is not animated by any intentional unfairness, and which has 
both a splendid record of humanitarian work behind it, and a 
sincere desire to see friendly relations established with the United 
States, will try and mitigate the blind ferocity of its representative 
in New York. Americans regard him as an international outrage. 


Further reports upon the Japanese monetary 
change enable us fully to confirm the sketch 
which we gave in our April number of Japan’s 
important new departure. The Times correspondent in Tokio 
furnished his journal (May 10th) with a careful and thought- 
ful study, which will have to be decently forgotten before the 
hack leader-writer of The Times is commissioned to write 
his next article on bimetallism. We are not concerned here 
to dilate upon the “mechanics” of the change, and need only 
note that our inference as to the ratio chosen (32°34, or more 
exactly 32°348 to 1) is confirmed, viz., that the old gold coins 
will be kept in circulation with their nominal values doubled 
(the old Japanese ratio having been 16:17 to 1). That is to say, 
as compared with her status in 1871 and the few years following, 
Japan has adopted the fifty cent dollar, and has chosen to render 
permanent the advantage which a 100 per cent. gold premium 
(as compared with her said former status) has given her over our- 
selves and other peoples which have “ enjoyed” the gold standard all 
this time. The future fate of the silver yen is of great speculative 
interest ; but this, also, is of secondary importance beside the inter- 
national significance of the new standard. The Japanese are not 
merely closing their mints to silver, as the French did in 1873; 
they are undertaking the demonetization of the existing silver yen. 
It may be, as Mr. Ottomar Haupt would have us think, that they 


JAPAN AND THE 
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meant to under-value silver in order that the silver yen might quit 
the country. If so, they singularly miscalculated the moral and 
commercial effect of their action, for silver has fallen to such a price 
that it is over-valued by their new ratio, which will not only keep 
existing silver yens in Japan, but will tend to bring them back from 
other Eastern countries for the redemption in gold money intended 
for them (but not yet definitely promised) by the new Act. The 
future, therefore, of the silver yen is shrouded in uncertainty. 


So, we must remark, is the history of the change. 
Tue History oF The true story of this Japanese monetary cowp has 
THE CHANGE, s om 
yet to be written, and The Times correspondent 
seems to be aware of a non-sequitur in the proceedings :— 


“Tt cannot be said that the measure was preceded by thorough discussion, or by 
any general consent of popular intelligence and will. Four years ago, indeed, a 
Commission was appointed by the Japanese Government to investigate the problem 
of the two metals, and, after deliberations extending over twenty-two months, a 
majority of the Commissioners recorded their opinion that the adoption of the gold 
standard would be advantageous, but that the time for such a step had not 
arrived. Scarcely any attention was paid by the nation at large to that decision. 
Very few people noticed even what the decision had been. The vernacular press 
hardly alluded to it, and the general feeling was that the subject belonged wholly 
to the field of academical discussion, Much surprise was felt, therefore, when 
some of the leading journals announced about a month ago that the Cabinet 
seriously contemplated the introduction of the gold standard. At first the 
announcement did not receive credence ; but, as details too accurate to be the in- 
vention of mere newsmongers began to find their way into print, people under- 
stood that the momentous change had really entered the arena of practical polities. 
Still, it was difficult to conceive that any attempt would be made to carry a measure 
of such magnitude through the Legislature in the closing days of a short Session, 
and that no opportunity would be afforded for the nation at large to express its 
views. Japanese statesmen, however, are nothing if not resolute. On the 2nd of 
March, a Bill, embodying a drastic scheme of currency reform, was placed in the 
hands of the House of Representatives. The Minister of Finance personally intro- 
duced it in a speech lasting nearly an hour and a half. By the House, it was en- 
trusted, as the law of Parliamentary precedure directs, to a special committee. 
Eight days afterwards the committee reported in favour of the project, and the 
House, after eight hours’ debate, passed the Bill through all its readings by a 
majority such as had seldom been previously recorded in the Japanese Diet.” 


That there is strong opposition to the measure among the classes to 
whose industrial and commercial activity Japan owes her recent, 
progress (under the silver standard) is quite certain, though this 
opposition is naturally much less than it would have been if the 
new standard yen had been made more valuable than the silver 
yen, and prices had therefore been depressed. The nature of the 
opposition is made clearer, and the genesis of the new law is made 
more obscure, by reference to the findings of the Commission men- 
tioned above. They found, inter alia, (1) that, although the pro- 
gress of Japan was doubtless due to the intelligence and energy of 
35* 
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her people, it had been accomplished by the help of the change of 
relative value between gold and silver; thanks to this change, they 
manufactured at home the things which they had before imported, 
and only had to buy the raw materials; (2) that the accompanying 
increase in public expenditure was more than compensated by the 
development of industry, agriculture, and trade, which caused a 
parallel increase in the State’s resources ; (3) that any loss to creditors 
by the diminished purchasing power of money was compensated by 
the increased demand for capital arising from the country’s pros- 
perity ; (4) that any loss to those in receipt of fixed incomes was 
much mitigated by the increasing demand for labour and services ; 
(5) that the rise in the price of goods imported from gold-standard 
countries was counteracted by the increase in exports, the raised 


prices of imported goods serving like protective duties in stimu- 
lating the national production. 


The Times correspondent, doubtless well-acquainted 

THE REASON OF with the results of this Commission, asks himself 
why Japan has skipped off on to a gold standard, 

but cannot find a satisfactory answer. First of all he says em- 
phatically that it was not the inconvenience of silver coinage. 
“By way of object lesson to economists, who denounce silver 
money on account of its clumsy bulkiness, it may be interesting to 
note that during all the years of the Japanese people’s allegiance 
to silver they never experienced any of the inconveniences 
popularly ascribed to it. The precious metals played virtually no 
part in their daily business transactions.” That is to say, they 
used exactly as much or as little silver as they wanted and let the 
rest lie in reserve. ‘“ Moreover,’—and here the writer comes to the 
kernel of the subject, but neglected, alas! to consider the feelings. 
of Mr. Smalley and his New York friends,—“ Moreover, Japan 
throve splendidly on her silver system. She found herself always 
in the pleasant position of selling in a rising market and buying in 
a falling. Thus stimulated, her foreign trade developed with 
extraordinary rapidity. In 1878, when the yen exchanged for 4s., 
her exports and imports totalled 584 million yen; in 1896, when 
the yen had fallen to nearly one-half of that price in sterling, her 
exports and imports aggregated 2894 millions.” The gradual 
oncoming of the fifty cent dollar appears to have been excellent 
business. Two reasons are suggested to account for the new 
departure ; first, the belief that the anti-silver tide has reached its 
ebb. This ground was explained in our former notice. “Un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons influencing the advocates of the 
change is a conviction that silver has reached virtually its lowest 
point ; that its rehabilitation may be expected before long; and 
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that its sterling price will rise largely within the next few years. 
Having been made rich by silver that cheapened in terms of gold, 
they now hope to take advantage of the reverse process in order 
to benefit by the prospective appreciation of silver.” Secondly, 
the wish, or need, to borrow in gold countries—an obvious con- 


jecture, which has been proved true already by the issue of a 
loan. 


The moral of the matter is hard to find; but The 
Journal of Finance (May) does not err in saying: 
“It has been asserted by a shrewd observer that Japan apes civili- 
zation rather than introduces it; and colour is lent to this pro- 
nouncement by the adoption of the gold standard. Surely, no 
painstaking study could lead to such a decision; for every 
Japanese who investigates the matter in Europe and America 
must find that men of science are bimetallists almost to a man, 
whilst among business men the number of those who favour the 
double standard grows daily. But Japan, seeing that most 
civilized countries are on a gold basis, has drawn wrong inferences 
from that fact, and has followed them in their error.” And for 
the United States, the country most vexed to-day about things 
monetary, there is a moral to hand, which we have already hinted 
at. The United States chose the gold standard in prospectw in 
1873, and actually resumed payments thereon in 1879, confirming 
their choice. Japan,as The Times correspondent informs us, chose 
the gold standard in 1871, but quickly abandoned the choice and 
settled upon the silver standard. The United States were admit- 
tedly never so prosperous as when they were working on paper with 
a gold premium; and they might have done what Japan did, and 
abandoned the struggle to maintain the gold standard, which has 
brought them to their present impasse. Japan “throve splen- 
didly ” upon silver; the United States failed magnificently upon 
gold. Now we are told by the gold extremists in New York 
that a silver standard in America would mean general ruin. In 
the Land of the Rising Sun, under silver, the sun has risen to his 
zenith ; in the Land of the Stars and Stripes, under silver, the 
whole sky would fall. Well—the intelligent reader may judge. 
But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that “talking gold” 
sometimes means talking nonsense. 


THE MORAL, 


An appalling disaster occurred in Paris on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 4th, at a charitable 
bazaar, which was being held in a temporary 
structure in the Rue Jean Goujon, situated in the Champs Elysées 
quarter. The building caught fire owing to the imprudent use of a 


THE FIRE IN 
PARIS. 
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match near some ether which was being poured into a lamp con- 
nected with a kinematograph. Within a few minutes the whole 
building was in a blaze. At the time all the stalls were occupied 
by the ladies, who were keeping them with their friends and atten- 
dants. The place was full of visitors, nearly all women, in their 
gossamer toilettes. Some 1,200 persons were in the hall. There 
were eight doors to the building, but most of them were unknown. 
There were only two visible exits, which became immediately 
blocked by frantic fugitives. The roof, the scenery, the ladies’ 
dresses and their hats all seemed to flare up in one minute. The 
conflagration was at an end within half an hour, during which some 
150 people were consumed. The victims were some ot the most 
fashionable ladies in Paris. Among them was the Duchess 
d’Alengon, sister of the Empress of Austria. The following ter- 
rible description appeared in The Times :— 


**The building in which the bazaar was held faces No. 26, Rue Jean Goujon, 
where the stables of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild are situated. One of the 
Baron’s grooms named Gamard, who was standing in the doorway of No. 26, was 
better able than almost any spectator to give an account of the disaster which he 
witnessed from its very beginning. In the course of an interview he said :—I 
have never seen a more appalling sight. In less than five minutes there was 
nothing left of the Charity Bazaar. It was about twenty minutes past four when 
I saw a woman, who I afterwards learned was the Comtesse de Resse, rush out of 
the bazaar into the street shouting ‘ Fire, fire!’ I looked to see where the fire 
was, and saw nothing but a little smoke, a sort of steam, which rose from the 
roof of the structure, near the centre. [could not think why the woman was in 
such a fright, when suddenly I heard a kind of roar or rather confused murmur, 
Then instantly the roof burst into flames, just like a box of matches to which you 
set fire. Instantly there was a rush of people like a wave into the street. Terror 
was depicted on every face. The hair of some was burning and the clothes of 
others were scorched. There was such a crush from the inside of the building to 
the door that ten women fell together in a heap on the pavement. Those follow- 
ing naturally tumbled pell-mell over their bodies, crushing and bruising them, 
and the poor women shrieked in agony. It was heartrending. I rushed out to 
try and lift some of them up, but L was completely driven back by the flood of 
frenzied people who, with death behind them, poured forth from the blazing build- 
ing, shrieking with agony. Many threw themselves to the ground and rolled from 
side to side in an attempt to stifle the flames which were consuming their faces, 
One lady, whose name I do not know, had reached the street in safety. Then, 
apparently noticing that someone, her child perhaps, was not with her, she had 
the sublime courage to turn and foree her way back against the human torrent, 
hiting and seratching like a mad creature to gain a path for herself, and re-entered 
the furnace, from which there can hardly be a doubt she never again emerged, 
Then came men with hair and beards in flames. Among them I saw General 
Munier with his clothes ablaze. In his agony he ran into the courtyard in front 
of the Baron de Rothschild’s stables, and seeing a trough full of water jumped 
into it. Fetching a quantity of hose, we turned jets of water on to the burning 
people, and so saved several from being roasted alive.” 


This ghastly event threw not less than a thousand of the best 
known families in France into mourning. Messages of condolence 
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were poured in from all the Sovereigns of Europe, and munificent 
donations were sent. Among them was one for £40,000 on the 
part of the Countess de Castellane for the purchase of a plot of 
ground and the construction thereon of a safe, durable, and com- 
modious building for the annual charity fétes of Paris. The Figaro 
opened a subscription which ran up to £50,000. Words are futile 
in presence of such an awful calamity. The sympathy has to be 
silent ; but one wonders how it is that such a terrible warning 
should be necessary to secure an innocent public from the pos- 


sibility of entering a building which, in the event of fire, must be 
a death-trap. 


WAR THROUGH PEACE SPECTACLES. 


Propuets of evil have doubtless existed from the earliest times, 
and their uses are unquestioned. Although Cassandra appears to 
have been regarded as a bore by the light-hearted Trojans, her 
slighted warnings might, we are given to understand, have saved 
Agamemnon from the hatchet stroke of Clytemnestra. There 
will always be minds so constituted, or so trained, as to incline 
towards gloomy vaticinations, paradox, or views of any kind 
believed to differ from those generally accepted. This may be due 
to the attractions which criticism offers, to natural combativeness, 
or to unconscious pessimism. In the world of politics, a minority 
inevitably tends to strengthen its language in proportion to its 
numerical weakness, and the greater the measure of a national 
effort, the more positively will the existence of some fatal flaw 
be asserted. 

During the present reign, the British Empire has passed through 
periods of deadly peril—periods when the outbreak of a great war 
would have found the Navy hopelessly inadequate and certain 
disaster must have followed. In 1840, Lord Colchester stated 
in the House of Commons that the available naval strength in 
home waters consisted of three guardships with one-third crews, 
one frigate of thirty-six guns, and some schooners. There were 
then two sail of the line at Lisbon, and twelve in the Mediterranean, 
while the personnel of the Navy amounted to about 35,000 men. 
France at this time had forty sail of the line and twelve frigates, 
besides smaller vessels, with a total of 34,000 men. Russia counted 
forty-one sail of the line, twenty-nine frigates, and more than 
44,000 men. The British fleet was actually weaker than in 1792, 
when the population of the United Kingdom was less than one- 
half, and the resources less than one-fourth those of 1840. On the 
sea, as pointed out by Lord Minto, then first Lord of the Admiralty, 
it would have been scarcely possible to withstand Russia alone. 
“Looking back to the extraordinary infatuation of these times, 
and the enormous perils with which it was attended, we feel as 
if reflecting on the movements of a somnambulist on the edge of 
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a precipice, whom a single false step might at any moment have 
precipitated into the abyss.”* 

In 1859, a Parliamentary Committee, appointed to enquire into 
the relative strength of the British and French navies, arrived at 
the following totals of ships then available :— 


British. French. 

Line eee eee 29 eve ee 29 

Frigates ... ae 26 ee we 34 

Total... oan 55 ee sia 63 

Of ships building and completing, there were :— 
Line it oes 21 aa es 11 

Frigates ... oa 8 are ann 12 

Total... ee 29 ae ava 23 

Total built and building en 84 si ae 86 


Public opinion being aroused, line of battleships were hastily 
added to the fleet to become almost immediately obsolete in conse- 
quence of the introduction of armour and iron hulls. From this 
period onwards, for nearly 30 years, there is no sign of a stable 
policy founded upon definite principles, and ruled by national 
requirements. Expenditure on ship-building fluctuated in sym- 
pathy with recurring scares,t frequently falling to equality with or 
even below that of France. The Naval Defence Act of 1889, 
marked the beginning ofa real national effort. brought about by the 
earnest endeavours of individual writers with the strong support of 
the Press and of the mercantilecommunity. In the records of Her 
Majesty’s wonderful reign, there is nothing more remarkable 
than this naval movement, to which our history furnishes no 
parallel. Notable additions have been made to the Navy, and a 
standard has at length been authoritatively laid down. The result 
appears in the Admiralty Return of August, 1896, from which the 
following figures are taken :— 


SHIPS BUILT AND BUILDING. 


CLASs. GREAT BRITAIN FRANCE. RUSSIA. 

No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. No. | Tons. 
IN iiiiciiienissistciiccis | 57 | 634,510 | 35 | 325,971 | 18 | 179,000 
Armoured .........+.. | 18 | 137,250 | 10 | 60,712 | 11 | 82,273 
Cruisers Provected Seculdaetiocs | 116 | 484,625 | 37 | 130,291 5 | 25,038 
Unprotected ......... 16 | 44,290 7 | 22,749  3/| 8,400 
Coast DefenceVessels............ | 15 | 58,430 14 | 41,628 16 | 48,738 
Torpedo, Vessels ............+000+ 22 | 27,840 13 | 9,212 | 17 | 14,316 
Destroyers............ 93 | a ; — | — 5 | —: 

ee WING as csccoccsccsscsi 81 | — 191 | — 74 | —_ 


At the same time, the personnel of the fleet has been steadily in- 


* Alison. 
+ See The British Navy for 100 Years, by C. MeL. McHardy. 
t Above 100 feet in length. 
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creased and will shortly reach 100,000 men, thus exceeding by 
more than 25,000 men the standing force of France and Russia 
combined. Measures have also been taken on a large scale for 
meeting the many other war needs of the Navy. I do not for a 
moment contend that the results of the past dangerous impolicy 
have been wholly obliterated. Much yet remains to be done; but 
the present Board of Admiralty has a right to the full confidence 
of the nation. For some years effort directed to definite ends has 
been consistently sustained, and the powerful appeal to reason and 
to history has by no means spent its force. 

Effort so unusual and so consistent has, quite naturally, stim- 
ulated the activities of our Cassandras, to whom the signs of the 
restoration of the ancient faith in the Navy, indicating an unac- 
customed national hopefulness, are naturally anti-pathetic. The 
publicist, who is always with us, sees his chances, and is not slow to 
turn them to account. ‘There are writers like Mr. G. W. Steevens 
who cannot make up their minds as to whether the British Navy 
is the “ first in the world or the last,” but evidently incline to the 
latter hypothesis. Others, such as Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, have con- 
vinced themselves that a much smaller Navy than that which 
Great Britain now possesses, would “ more than suftice : 
not merely to destroy the enemy’s commerce, and to drive his 
merchantmen from the seas, but also to protect her own commerce, 
and to secure safety for her own merchantmen.” But our present 
Navy is a delusion, because “the Declaration of Paris would ruin 
our shipowners ; would but very imperfectly protect our merchants ; 
and would not protect at all the nation at large from starvation, or 
the nation’s fleets from coal famine.” A third group of writers 
and speakers stoutly aflirm that naval strength is unavailing, 
unless a year’s corn supply is always stored in the United Kingdom, 
and that an enemy, by timely speculation on foreign Corn Ex- 
changes, could starve us into submission without firing a shot. 

I do not propose to discuss the vexed questions of relative naval 
strength and of the naval requirements of the Empire. The pre- 
sent standard of our cruiser force is not, in my opinion, adequate 
to the demands which may be made upon it; but the rehabilita- 
tion of the Navy cannot be accomplished in a few years, and its 
numerous and varying needs must be gradually supplied. 

On the other hand, the supposed disabilities arising out of the 
Declaration of Paris can be examined with advantage. Itis on all 
accounts desirable that we should know how we stand under 
existing arrangements, and the voice of Cassandra frequently up- 
raised may create supertluous misgivings. 

I have already dealt with the views of Mr. Gibson Bowles,* 
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which are mutually destructive and regardless of history to a sur- 
prising extent. The British case against the Declaration of Paris 
has been recently stated by Mr. Nicholas Synnott* with moderation 
and some attempt to meet the logical objections. His general con- 
tention is that the existing rules of maritime warfare constitute “a 
grave peril to our carrying trade on the one hand, and seriously 
hamper us in our power of injuring the enemy on the other,” and 
that it is possible and essential for Great Britain to “ announce her 
adhesion to the old doctrine which she consistently maintained in 
all her naval wars from the days of Howard and Drake to the time 
of Collingwood and Nelson.” 

The Rules embodied in the Declaration of Paris are as follows :-— 

I. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

II. The neutral flag protects enemy’s merchandise, except con- 
trabrand of war. 

III. Neutral merchandise, except contrabrand of war, cannot be 
captured under the enemy’s flag. 

IV. Blockades to be obligatory must be effective. 

Rules I. and II. furnish the usual texts of the publicist. Rules 
III. and IV. in Mr. Synnott’s view, made “no alteration in the 
recognized doctrine and practice of civilized nations, and it is un- 
unlikely their provisions will ever meet with serious dissent.” Rule 
IIT. was, however, set at naught by Great Britain and France— 
both claiming to be “ civilized nations,” in the wars of the French 
Revolution and Empire; while Rule IV. has given rise and is 
certain again to give rise to “ dissent,” since few things are more 
difficult to define than effective blockade. In place of being re- 
garded as “ recognized doctrine and practice,” this Rule also was 
absolutely violated by the British Government and by Napoleon. 
The former proclaimed blockades which no practicable measure of 
naval supremacy could have rendered effective ; the latter ordained 
the close blockade of the United Kingdom at a time when no 
French squadron could put to sea. It is clear, therefore, that no 
special sanction on the ground of general recognition can be claimed 
for Rules IIL and IV. 

Privateering is regarded by the publicist as a special weapon of 
peculiar value to this country. As a matter of fact, it is a mere 
relic of barbarism—a legacy of days when private war by sea or 
land was an habitual proceeding, and when highly organized States 
did not exist. The depredations of the Norsemen upon our coasts 
were mainly acts of private war, which was carried on in much 
later periods by the gentlemen adventurers. The fleet of the 
Cinque Ports could and did make war in 1293 on its own account. 
In the reign of Richard IL., Alderman John Philpot, of London, 
* Fortnightly Review, April, 1897. 
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equipped a small squadron, which defeated the force of Mercer, a 
Scottish freebooter, and captured some rich prizes. Such measures 
were natural when highly organized national navies had not arisen, 
and when the present centralization of authority in the State was 
unknown. The system led to the grossest abuses, and was little if 
at all removed from piracy. The opinion of Nelson, speaking with 
full knowledge, deserves to be recalled. “ Respecting privateers,” he 
wrote,* “I own I am decidedly of opinion that with very few 
exceptions they are a disgrace to our country; and it would be 
truly honourable never to permit one after this war.” “But all 
privateers are very incorrect, and I sincerely wish there was no 
such vessels allowed. They are only one degree removed from 
pirates.”t “IfI had the least authority whatever in controlling 
the privateers, whose conduct is so disgraceful to the British nation, 
I would instantly take their commissions from them.”{ Nelson 
again and again returns to the subject in the same terms. 
Privateering—as it existed at the beginning of this century—could 
not now be carried on by any belligerent without incurring 
universal reprobation, certain in the long run to inflict grave 
injury upon his cause. Even more hopelessly impracticable are 
now the proceedings of Drake, to which Mr. Synnott wishes us to 
revert. Thus Rule I. of the Declaration of Paris simply recognizes 
an evident fact arising out of modern conditions. A Power which 
had not subscribed to the Declaration would none the less find itself 
obliged, from motives of pure self-interest, to severely regulate the 
action of its privateers. The proceedings of the “sanctioned 
robbers,” which roused the anger of Nelson, are possible only 
when, as in his days, the susceptibilities of neutrals are of little or 
no account. 

In tacitly assuming that Rule I. prevents a nation from bringing 
its whole maritime resources to bear upon an enemy, the publicist 
begs the entire question. There is nothing to hinder any Power 
from making suitable arrangements to employ every available ship 
and every available man in naval operations, against an enemy, 
and most Great Powers are making preparations with this object. 
The State, if it has occasion, can now do all that the syndicate or 
the private ship-owner formerly accomplished—and more effectually. 
Any national vessel, from a Cunarder to a harbour tug, can be 
transformed into a ship of war, and any officer, seaman, or stoker, 
can be added to the Royal Navy for the purposes of war by the 
simplest means. The inducements held out to the official 
privateersman may be even greater than those which sufficed 


* To H. Addington, 27th May, 1801. 
+ To T. Jackson, 10th February, 1804. 
+ To W. Marsden, 7th August, 1804. 
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to attract his predecessor, smce the State can dispose of prize 
money as it pleases and need not, like the syndicate or private 
owner, have an eye to personal profits.* The much bewailed first 
Rule, therefore, does not impose any restriction upon the State, 
which cannot possibly be deprived of the inalienable right to 
bring the whole of its resources to bear upon the needs of war 
within limits fixed only by its own capacity for organization. 

The publicist, however, will retort that, under the operation of 
Rule IL, there could be nothing to capture. Mr. Gibson Bowles 
has even discovered that the British Navy would join the ranks of 
the unemployed on the outbreak of a great naval war. It would 
not, he states, “in all probability, find so much as an enemy to 
fight with. Why should the enemy fight under these circum- 
stances?” Mr. Synnott, on the other hand, admits that Rule I. 
is “too loose and inexact to be of any value as a prohibition ”; but 
regards privateering as a system which, if employed against Great 
Britain, would commend itself to neutrals. He holds, however, 
that the first Rule, “is primarily a concession to belligerents, the 
second a concession to neutrals.” The two Rules cannot be con- 
sidered apart ; since, as I have shown, the first standing alone can 
have no practical effect in restraining the action of a belligerent. 

The consequences of Rule I1.—that the neutral flag covers 
enemy’s merchandise, except contrabrand—are clear to Mr. Gibson 
Bowles. “British merchant ships,” he writes, “ would at once—not 
merely on the outbreak, but on the mere rumour of war—cease to 
find employment.” Mr. Synnott puts the case more cautiously, but 
states that “the inevitable result” of this fateful Rule “would be that 
our ships would lie up in port or be transferred or sold to neutrals.” 
In these circumstances, “the stronger Power whose fleets are able 
to keep the seas is the one that is injured, whilst the weaker ob- 
tains, through the neutral, aid and reinforcement which he cannot 
provide himself.” And again, “the weaker belligerent will find 
that fear of capture by its cruisers can thus indirectly sweep away 
its enemy’s commercial marine, whilst the navy of the stronger is 
deprived of its natural objective—starving the enemy into submis- 
sion.” A fortiori—though this fact is generally ignored—the 
greater fear inspired by the cruisers of the stronger belligerent must 
sweep away his enemy’s commercial marine; but it seems to be 
believed that the trade of any belligerent except Great Britain 
would be recovered when war ended, while we, even if victorious at 
sea, must find our loss irrevocable. In a Franco-British war, there- 
fore, according to the prophets, the French and British commercial 
marines will be “swept away under the operation of Rule IL., either 


* The French privateer Bordelais, captured in 1799, is stated to have brought her 
owners a profit of a million sterling in four years. 
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rotting in their respective ports or being transferred to neutrals, and 
Great Britain—at sea the stronger belligerent—will be unable to 
bring any maritime pressure to bear upon her enemy. 

A variety of assumptions are here involved, which the publicist 
either ignores altogether, or touches so lightly as to lull suspicion. 
And, further, a veil is artistically disposed over the conditions and 
the proceedings of the last great naval war, which conditions and 
proceedings, it is implied, can be, and in our highest interests ought 
to be, reproduced to-day. 

The suggestion of Mr. Gibson Bowles that British merchant ships 
would “ cease to find employment” is equivalent to the statement 
that more than half the trade of the world would suddenly cease. 
The tonnage of the British mercantile marine is about 13} millions ; 
that of fourteen other commercial Powers is about 7} millions, 
of which France accounts for a little over one  million.* 
“On the mere rumour of war” between Great Britain and France 
therefore, according to Mr. Gibson Bowles, more than fourteen 
millions of tons of shipping would be thrown out of employment. 
Either, therefore, the trade of the world would be paralyzed until 
other Powers had made good this vast deficit by fresh construction, 
or transfer of British and French vessels to a neutral flag must 
take place on an enormous scale. Such transfer involves not only 
a change of ownership of shipping, but the denationalization of im- 
mense numbers of officers and seamen. In 1896, out of 232,900 
seamen in our merchant service, there were 31,050 foreigners. 
This foreign element might have no personal objections to transfer 
its allegiance; but the officers who navigate our ships, and the 
engineers who keep them in movement are British, and might de- 
cline to renounce their citizenship.t To replace them by competent 
substitutes is utterly beyond the means of any combination of 
foreign Powers. I cannot pause to argue this point which has been 
effectively dealt with by other writers.{ I simply assert that this 
lightly contemplated transfer of ships and of men to an alien flag 
is, in present circumstances, absolutely impracticable. On the other 
hand, there is no difficulty in effecting a legal transfer of the 
ownership of cargoes, and whether Rule II. is maintained or not, 
neutral ships will be perfectly able to carry belligerent property, not 
declared contraband, up to the full measure of their capacity. As 
easily can any merchandise carried under an enemy’s flag be con- 
verted into neutral property for the purposes of a voyage, even if 
Rule IIL. is not recognized. 


* Admiralty Returns, 1895, 

+ On the other hand, there is an important British element in certain foreign 
mercantile marines, which might in war prefer to return to the national flag, 

t See Edinburgh Review, October, 1888. 
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As regards the question of contraband, Mr. Synnott, to some 
extent, recognizes the difficulty of his position. In the halcyon 
days of the last war, Napoleon ordained that the presence of any 
article of British commerce on board any ship made her good 
prize. The vital food supply and most articles of British imports 
might unquestionably be proclaimed contraband. “Governments,” 
as Mr. Synnott quite correctly remarks, “have more frequently 
than not framed definitions of contraband, just as it suited their 
purpose, or according to the exigencies of war.” In other words, 
the definition of contraband is a matter of circumstance. It 
necessarily follows that a great portion of British trade would be 
safer under the national flag than under any neutral bunting, and 
that Rule IT. is deprived of its terrors. 

The gloomy anticipations of the publicist arise from his 
hopeless failure to recognize the essential peculiarity of the con- 
ditions which existed between 1793 and 1814. Napoleon, by 
conquering Europe, Great Britain by her overwhelming sea-power, 
was able to trample ruthlessly on the rights of neutrals. France, 
by her armies, bent the Continental Powers to her will, forcibly 
transforming them into belligerents. In this contest of giants, the 
maritime neutral across the Atlantic was deliberately flouted. 
Napoleon’s declaration—* There are no neutrals”’—thus almost 
became an accomplished fact. On the other hand, the principle 
asserted by the British Government—*“ No neutral trade except 
through Great Britain ”—was nearly realized. While, however, 
the neutral suffered heavy losses, his restricted services were un- 
doubtedly more beneficial to Great Britain than to France, and this 
fact alone might have suggested caution to the publicist. 

A careful study of the war reveals the dominating réle which, 
under other conditions, will inevitably be played by neutrals in the 
next maritime contest. The tenderness shown by Great Britain 
towards Tuscany and Genoa in 1794-5 is significant. The good- 
will of these petty States had, for the moment, some local import- 
ance, and they consequently received consideration. The menace of 
the armed neutrality of the North, which was nominally formed to 
uphold neutral rights, entailed upon Great Britain the battle of 
Copenhagen, and would have involved the destruction of the 
Russian Baltic fleet by Nelson but for the change of policy conse- 
quent upon the accession of Alexander I. In 1798, the United States 
were driven into war with France, and although at this period their 
navy was unable to inflict material injury on the cause of Napoleon, 
the French lost the benefit of the trade which Americans had carried 
for them. The revolt of Russia against the Continental system 
enforced by Napoleon led to the frightful disaster of the Moscow 
* See Edinburgh Review, October, 1889. 
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campaign, by which Napoleon’s domination of Europe was 
shattered. In 1812, the United States were impelled to declare 
war with Great Britain, in spite of President Jefferson’s “ passion 
for peace.” As Captain Mahan states: “The submission of the 
United States lasted until Napoleon was committed to his final 
blunder, thus justifying the risk taken by Great Britain, and 
awarding to her the strategic triumph.” If this “submission” 
had ended earlier, or if the armed neutrality had assumed a 
practical form in 1797, it might have been impossible for Great 
Britain to win the battles of St. Vincent and the Nile. The “risk ” 
accepted was real and serious. In 1801, after the murder of the 
Czar Paul,a mutual arrangement was regarded as desirable by 
both Russia and Great Britain. “At this time,” writes Captain 
Mahan, “ the British Navy was superior to the combined forces of 
Europe.” Nevertheless, under the treaty signed on June 5th, Great 
Britain conceded to the late head of the armed neutrality the right 
to trade between the ports of a belligerent, and admitted that 
belligerent property sold to a neutral was not liable to seizure. 
The produce of hostile colonies was, however, excluded from this 
provision, and could not be carried directly to the mother country 
even if it had become neutral property. On the other hand, 
Russia renounced her claim that the neutral flag covered enemy’s 
goods. Thus, although what is now Rule II. of the Declaration of 
Paris was rejected by this treaty, the power of seizure was greatly 
restricted by the formal recognition of the right of the belligerent 
to sell to the neutral. Such a provision would, at the present day, 
have practically the same effect as the observance of Rule IT., since 
by means of suitable arrangements easily made, a neutral could 
always carry the goods—not contraband—of a belligerent. The 
effect, in 1801, was that Great Britain abandoned the claim to seize 
naval stores as contraband—a claim which, while asserted, had 
been extremely injurious to Russia.* Such concessions to neutral 
rights—concessions made to a Power which after the Peace of 
Tilsit, in 1807, was again hostile —are necessarily significant. If, 
at a period when British naval supremacy was so overpowering 
as Captain Mahan has stated, such a Treaty was voluntarily made, 
there can be no doubt with regard to the policy which this country 
must adopt towards neutrals in any probable naval conflict. 

Here are plain lessons and grave warnings which may not be 
disregarded. If the Declaration of Paris had existed as an inter- 
national arrangement in 1793 it would infallibly have been torn to 
shreds by the combatants. On the other hand, whether or no 
Great Britain withdraws from her adhesion to the four Rules, it is 
absolutely certain that she could not, in the next maritime war, 
attempt the high-handed action which is the admiration and the 


* Naval stores at this period largely came from the Baltic. 
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ideal of the publicist. The great and highly organized States of 
modern Europe could not now be successively overthrown by a 
second Napoleon, and forced to accept a policy which was ruinous. 
to their interests. The navies of neutrals could not now be set at 
nought, as they were by Great Britain during the wars of the Revo- 
lution and Empire. “The submission of the United States,” on 
which Great Britain staked, could not now be counted upon. 
Crushing as was our naval supremacy at the beginning of this. 
century, it was fortunate that this submission lasted till 1812. And 
the fact that Great Britain made important concessions to Russia. 
in 1801, and was prepared to make other concessions to the United 
States in 1812, at periods when she had no possible rival on the 
seas, tells its tale. The United States are now a considerable naval 
Power, and their sea-borne commerce stands next to our own. It 
is inconceivable that they would tolerate such a confiscation of their 
property as occurred in 1809, when American cargoes, admitted to 
Dutch ports by Louis Bonaparte, were seized by the orders of 
Napoleon. It is as inconceivable that they would recognize the 
vast paper blockade proclaimed by the British Government in 
November, 1807. Russia, more formidable now than when she 
headed the Armed Neutrality, would, if neutral, be well able to 
guard her interests, and those interests would be the same as in 
1801. 

In war involving all naval Powers, there would be no effective 
neutrals, and each group of belligerents might act in accordance 
with its interests, uncontrolled save by the action of its enemies. 
In any other war, the neutrals will practically determine the rules, 
and we may be certain that the determination will be in accordance 
with their material interests, and that belligerents will be forced 
to make concessions to any neutral or neutrals whose hostility would 
change the balance to their disadvantage. The new naval Power, 
Japan, in a contest of European navies on the China seas, would be 
well able to ensure respect for her rights as a neutral. There is 
here a law which overrides all declarations, and the practical question 
for a belligerent, at the outbreak of the next maritime war, will 
not be, “ What is the position and meaning of existing agreements ?” 
but “How far can I injure the enemy without incurring the risk 
of bringing a fresh combatant upon the scene?” There is nothing 
so certain as that the next great maritime contest cannot be carried 
on under the conditions which ruled the last, and the elaborate 
structure erected by the publicist upon the opposite assumption 
is but the “ baseless fabric of a vision.” The experience of the wars 
of the French Revolution and Empire, on which he mainly relies, 
proves on examination to be replete with lessons of another kind. 

The self-absorption, which is one of the causes of our unpopu- 
arity, is characteristically exhibited by writers who regard all 
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foreign navies as created solely with a view to prey upon British 
commerce. That the foreigner should aspire to the possession 
of a fleet appears to them in the light of a personal grievance. 
Thus Mr. Steevens is convinced that the Russian fleet “is offensive 
and can only be intended for aggression. . . . Russia is the 
one great European Power which could have dispensed with the 
costly luxury of a navy.” Similarly, the United States, in his view, 
have no right to maintain a fleet. “No Power, whether naval 
or otherwise, wishes to commit aggression upon them.” “They have 
no great carrying trade,” &c. Mr. Steevens even deplores Lord 
Salisbury’s omission to declare war with our Transatlantic cousins 
at the beginning of last year, in which case “with a few heavy 
blows at the outset we might have sickened them of the war and 
of the new fleet at the same time.” A more recent writer, Mr. 
G. C. Craig,* goes a step further and suggests that if the “ European 
Powers do not stop the building of warships . . . an ulti- 
matum should be sent to them by some modern Pitt and, if not 
attended to, British fleets should be sent to destroy them in foreign 
ports and dockyards.” The existence amongst us of such a spirit 
as is displayed by these writers would alone suffice to explain the 
general dislike with which we are regarded. 

To assume that the growing navies of foreign Powers have not 
been created with a view to possible aggression would be imbecile. 
‘On the other hand, there is nothing so certain‘as that these Powers, 
the United States especially, if only contemplating neutrality, 
would show culpable negligence in not maintaining fleets. “To 


‘secure respect to a neutral flag,” wisely wrote Washington a century 


ago, “requires a naval force organized and ready to vindicate it 
from insult or aggression. This may prevent even the necessity of 
going to war.”t These words were strikingly prophetic, as the 
United States found to their cost, and if their people had not 
created the navy which arouses Mr. Steevens’ indignation they 
would merit the insults and the losses which in the next great 
naval war, as in the last, would undoubtedly be inflicted upon 
them. The possession of an effective fleet would have saved the 
United States from the wars of 1798 and 1812. 

The conditions of the next great maritime contest cannot be the 
same as those of the last, nor can we expect that the policy which 
may appear best suited to our interests as belligerents will be that 
which we shall be able to adopt. We have to deal with the new 
conditions now existing, and whether or no we disavow the 
Declaration of Paris, those conditions must determine our treatment 
-of neutral shipping. 


* The Federal Defence of Australasia. 
+ Eighth Annual Address, 1796. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF GREECE. 


“‘Srares and individuals that have a future are in a position 
to wait,” observed Lord Beaconsfield, in 1878, at the Congress of 
Berlin, when discussing the rectification of the Greek frontier. 
Above all, it is their impatience that has brought upon the Greeks 
their disasters. Without sitting down beforehand to count the 
cost, they rushed into a war which must ruin the hopes of Greece 
for a generation. 

Their own history might have instructed them, had they re- 
flected. For all this has happened before. History, it has been 
said, repeats itself, or, if we like to transmute the saying, the 
character of races does not change, and will from generation to 
generation issue in similar actions. On the eve of the Crimean 
War, when Turkey was hotly engaged with Russia, before England 
and France had as yet actively intervened in the struggle, it 
occurred to King Otho that the moment was favourable for the 
seizure of Epirus and Thessaly. Regular troops were collected 
at Athens and along the frontier, by the simple expedient of open- 
ing the jails, and by dismissing from the ranks of the army 
soldiers who, it was well understood, were to enroll themselves in 
guerilla bands. Greek volunteers and soldiers left for the frontier, 
acclaimed by mobs, blessed by priests and bishops. Incendiary 
proclamations were circulated throughout Thessaly and Epirus. In 
January, 1854, the war for 7 é£w ‘EAAas began, exactly, it will be 
observed, as it began forty-three years later. Six thousand or more 
of the irregulars crossed the frontier—M. Tricoupis having just 
before given assurances to England and France that Greece was 
not arming or preparing to attack Turkey. The war cry as 
announced in proclamations was “ The Hellenic Empire or Death!” 

People who put forth such proclamations should live—or die—up 
to them. The Greek irregulars did nothing of the kind. With 
the slightest dash or courage they might have taken Prevesa, 
Domoko, and Volo, all strangely familiar names to us, but then 
garrisoned with Turks. They had, however, no stomach for fight- 
ing. At Pelta the Turks stormed their entrenched position, and 
they fled in a wild panic, which anticipates the features of the 
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scurry from Larissa, flinging away arms, equipments, and every- 
thing. At Domoko the Greeks besieged a small Turkish garrison. 
The garrison made a sally, and immediately the Greeks ran away. 
They devastated Epirus and Thessaly in revenge, living at free 
quarters on the unhappy inhabitants, Christian or Mussulman, and 
stealing and sending over the frontier 10,000 head of cattle and 
50,000 of sheep. Finally they were driven over the frontier to 
plunder their own countrymen; and the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan were only too delighted to be rid of them. The judgment 
of Finlay, from whom I have taken these facts, is instructive to- 
day. ‘They [the Greeks] overrated their own military strength 
and political importance ; they mistook the violence of Christian 
hostility to Mohammedanism among the population of European 
Turkey. . . . The want of capacity to execute any plan on the 
part of the Greek Ministers, the neglect of discipline in the Greek 
army, and the disorderly and cowardly behaviour of the soldiers, 
criminals, and brigands . . . rendered the treachery of the 
Greek Government abortive.” 

Finlay is a harsh critic, and Greece, perhaps, had more provo- 
cation than he is willing to admit. But the complete failure of the 
raid, followed as it was by an Anglo-French occupation of Athens, 
ought at least to have taught the Greeks prudence and foresight. 
In 1877, Greece caused Turkey little trouble, and tried the waiting 
game. She obtained a very handsome reward, though, ali things 
considered, not so much as she was entitled to, or as was originally 
intended to be bestowed upon her. The 13th protocol of the Berlin 
Congress shows that Italy and France promised her a frontier 
which would have run from the northernmost summit of Olympos 
to the mouth of the Calamas, making Elassona, Metzovo, and 
Janina, Greek towns. This frontier was delimited by the Powers, 
lst July, 1880, and accepted by Greece on the 16th July. On the 
26th, however, Turkey declared against it, on the ground that it 
gave Greece great strategical advantages—as it undoubtedly did. 
On 25th August, the Powers declined to reopen the question with 
Turkey, only to give way on the 27th March, 1881, when the 
present frontier line was drawn. 

Unkind people and M. Couitéas, a Greek, amongst them, ascribe 
the inaction of Greece to other causes than trust in the Powers, or 
goodwill to Turkey. It could scarcely be expected that Greece 
would, of her own free will, have missed so good a chance of press- 
ing the cause of “ unredeemed Greece.”” But when the time came 
to mobilize the army, terrible discoveries were made. A force of 
between 8,000 and 10,000 men was all that could be assembled. 
“Not only was there no army, but there were no stores, material, 
ammunition—nothing for a defensive campaign, much less for an 
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offensive one.” The whole people wanted war, and a Greek army 
corps in the field in the doubtful hour of Plevna might have moved 
the Greek frontier forward to Salonika. But realizing the hopeless 
impotence of Greece, King George held his subjects in, and the 
Greek armies did not cross the frontier. 

The Congress of Berlin and the famous treaty had not solved the 
Eastern question. Foreseeing that it would, before long, be re- 
opened, the Greek Government determined to arm. In 1882 a 
law was passing, enforcing universal military service, and a flotilla 
of torpedo boats was purchased. The term of service was to be 
two years in the active army, and eighteen in the reserve, which 
would give a “‘ mobilizable ” force, it was hoped, of 150,000 men. 
Before this new system had been long at work came the coup 
état in Eastern Roumelia. At that moment, in September, 1885, 
both Greece and Servia began to mobilize. Turkey had not in 
Europe more than 30,000 or 40,000 men, and had they struck, 
might easily have been defeated—at all events at the beginning of 
the war. But the Bill of 1882 and the army reorganization in 
Greece had not after all produced an army. The soldiers were 
wanting; for, owing to the extreme poverty of the country, the 
privates had been sent on furlough, and practically only cadres of 
officers had been maintained. However, the whole male popu- 
lation of Greece volunteered. Nothing now remained but to arm, 
clothe, and equip the volunteers, and declare war. Unfortunately, 
arms, clothing, and equipments were not to be found in the 
arsenals. ‘The Greek army took eight months instead of eight 
days to mobilize, and then could collect only 40,000 men, in place 
of the nominal 75,000, on the Thessalian frontier. And meantime 
Turkey had echeloned 200,000 soldiers along the Servian and 
Thessalian frontiers, and the Powers had intervened against 
Greece, in spite of Greece’s protest that she only wanted Elassona, 
Metzovo, and Janina, which were hers by the Protocol of Berlin. 

The Greek generals reported absolutely against fighting; the 
reserves, after the first flush of enthusiasm had died away, did not 
come forward freely, and the Powers closely blockaded the coast. 
It was the best thing for Greece that could have happened—short 
of the complete satisfaction of her wishes—since her Ministers, by 
bowing to the irresistible force of the Powers, were enabled to 
avoid a struggle with Turkey, which could only have issued in 
defeat for Greece. There was a little burning of powder, mean- 
while, on the Thessalian frontier, in which the Greeks had much 
the worst of matters. On 3lst May, 1886, Greece demobilized. 

Twice, then, within seven years had Greece failed to carry out 
her laudable policy of freeing captive Hellas, because she lacked 
material force. On each occasion she found that her army was no 
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army, her arsenals and magazines were empty, and that her 
mobilization scheme was hopelessly slow. On each occasion she 
lost « magnificent opportunity. If the Greeks had had any 
backbone in them, they would have sat down to provide a strong 
army and to remedy defects of organization. Between 1886 and 
1897 they have had eleven years, a period quite long enough to 
eliminate the older and more incapable officers, to train a respectable 
force of privates, and to fill magazines and stores. But they have 
done none of these things. They have even neglected to make sure 
of allies. And then in 1897 they have blundered into a hopeless 
war. 

The quality of the army was in no way improved between 1886 
and 1897: indeed, if anything, it deteriorated. It was corrupted 
by politics. By degrees the Greek Prime Ministers, M. Delyannis, 
and M. Tricoupis, overthrew discipline and overrode orders. The 
King was the nominal head and commander, but by artful evasions 
his authority was undermined. Each Minister had a train of 
political adherents, generals, colonels, and majors; and commands 
in the army were part of the Greek “ spoils system.” The profound 
demoralization which such intermeddling of the politicians pro- 
duced can be easily understood. The orders of the unhappy King 
were disobeyed ; the authority of politicians was substituted, till 
finally, as we should expect, even the Prime Minister for the time 
being found himself flouted. In 1894 M. Tricoupis removed from 
his command of the 6th Chasseurs at Larissa a certain colonel, 
says M. Couitéas,* and sent an officer to replace him. With 
insolent insubordination the deposed colonel said to his supplanter, 
when the latter arrived, “ J’y suis, j’y reste!” and refused to go. 
M. Tricoupis actually passed over this glaring act of disobedience, 
and beamed on the offender—outwardly at least. The erring 
colonel was not got rid of till some months later, when he was given 
another appointment. And then comes M. Delyannis back to 
power, and the offender is reinstated in his command at Larissa ! 

In 1890 there were other instances to show the discipline of the 
Greek army. On 18th February there was one of the periodical 
crises at Athens, and all the troops were confined to;barracks. Their 
officers, however, disobeyed the order, and captains and lieutenants 
of the artillery and engineers had a little fracas near the palace, and 
in the actual sight and hearing of the King. The engineers were 
well-disposed towards the Royal Family, and therefore an aide-de- 
camp of the War Minister ordered them off. On this, a colonel of 
artillery appeared and asked what the aide-de-camp was doing out 
of barracks. The aide-de-camp ordered the colonel to withdraw 
in the name of the War Minister: the colonel refused saying, 

* La Grice apres la Faillite. Paris, 1895. 
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“T only take my orders from the King.” And this in poor King 
George’s presence ! 

Even more disastrous were the jobbery and peculation which, 
according to M. Couitéas, prevailed in all ranks. Captains 
embezzled the pay of their companies and passed unpunished 
so long as their political friends were in power. The conscription 
was shamefully evaded by those who had money to bribe or friends 
to vote. “The law of 1882 filled the ranks and augmented the 
army: the want of funds, favouritism and exemptions decimated 
it. . . . Discipline could not resist the contagion.” People of 
high family stooped to the most dishonourable expedients to avoid 
military service. An eye rubbed with tobacco-juice was enough to 
physically incapacitate a conscript. Absence on leave in bad 
health was counted as service, and, says an ironical observer, 
“ Hercules could under the present conditions get leave of absence 
for ill-health.” In fact, the state of things was even in 1895 much 
as in 1863, when, Finlay tells us, pay was drawn for 1,160 men in 
a certain battalion, though there were only 410 men with the colours, 
and when one regiment actually paraded in the streets of Athens 
with five officers, ten sergeant-majors, twelve sergeants, eleven 
corporals, and seven privates. This beats even Nicaragua. 

With such facts before us, how can we wonder at the complete 
collapse of Greece ? Untrained levies can never hope to face with 
success the stolid, unflinching courage of the Turks, the only race 
perhaps in Europe which feels the true gaudiwm certaminis. At 
Plevna, as we all know, the Ottoman showed himself quite able 
to face the Russian infantry—judged by General Gordon to be 
amongst the bravest, if not the bravest, in the world. An army 
without discipline is liable to go to pieces at the slightest check. 
We have seen this once at least already at Bull Run, when, after 
attacking with vigour, bravery, and dash, men of our own race 
suddenly bolted ignominiously. And yet, the privates who ran on 
that terrible day were afterwards the backbone of the heroic army 
of the Potomac. On many a bloody field they showed that they 
were no cowards. ‘T'wo conditions are necessary, says Mr. Ropes 
in his criticism of this battle, if the raw soldier is to fight well. 
He must be brought upon the field in good order and condition, 
and “he must have no cause to distrust the skill of his com- 
manders.” We know that in the case of the Greeks both con- 
ditions were lacking. 

The distressing feature to the Phil-Hellene is that on no occasion 
as yet have the Greeks shown heroism or stomach for the fight. 
At Bull Run the Northerners lost 11 per cent. of their force before 
they made their “ strategic movement to the rear.” In the fight- 
ing at the Milona pass the Greeks seem to have fallen back with a 
loss of less than 1 per cent. At Phersala, again, they retired with- 
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out losing heavily. In this war they have displayed all the mis- 
management which characterized the French conduct of the 1870-1 
campaign, and little of the passionate devotion, the recollection of 
which tempers the Frenchman’s shame and sorrow for the events 
of that terrible year. No Greek Marguerite has ridden to death, 
and compelled from his adversaries the cry of ‘ Ah! les braves 
gens!” “Defeat is great, death and dismay are great,” sings 
the poet, but surely not such a defeat, such a dismay as this. 
The pity is that Greece has not realized what Europe and 
what her admirers demand of her. Had her soldiers fallen 
gloriously by the hundred or thousand in stubborn fight at Larissa 
or Phersala, though she had lost all she would have won the 
world’s respect. “Italy,” says Bandiera, “will never live till 
Italians have learned to die.” Greece, too, must realize this hard 
truth. If others are to give their lives for her, she must be 
unsparing of her own sons. 

In all this there is no matter for jeers. A chivalrous nation will 
not taunt the fallen, but the welfare of Greece is dear to most re- 
flecting Englishmen, and the criticism of a candid friend, however 
ill-received, will be salutary. Before Greece can aspire to that 
empire on which her affections are fixed she must purge herself. 
Four lessons already she has had, in 1854, 1878, 1886, and 1897. 
If she neglected the teaching of the first three, will she heed the 
last ? Will she understand that right without force at its back is 
helpless? Will she abandon her shiftless, dishonourable ways? Will 
she reform and reorganize her army? And last, but not least, 
will the conditions of peace permit her to do all this? 

It cannot be denied that the character of the Greek nation is 
such as to dim one’s hopes of the future, as it has first and fore- 
most contributed to the disasters of to-day. I have often wondered 
why the individual Greek is so unpopular among our naval officers 
who have been much in the Levant. I imagine that the explana- 
tion is to be found in his want of truthfulness and of a high sense 
of personal honour. This is seen in the corruption of which I 
have given instances, and in the venality of Greek politics. Cen- 
turies ago Polybius wrote of the Greeks of his day: “ Their public 
men cannot keep their faith, though they be trusted only with a 
talent in the presence of twenty witnesses, and though they sign 
and seal ten solemn declarations.” Their bad faith in the matter of 
their debt has brought upon them the cruellest punishment by 
alienating Germany and estranging France. Their weak, trea- 
cherous, underhand diplomacy has produced a general distrust 
of their promises. They have given their whole mind to petty 
politics, and over-educated the great mass of the people, till to-day, 
as a Greek said sadly to Miss Armstrong, “ We produce nothing 
but writers and professors in Greece.” They have thrown up no 
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really able man in all their sixty years or more of freedom. 
Writers, professors, education, all are good in their way, but the 
fate of Greece warns us that a smattering of universal knowledge 
does not necessarily make a good citizen. Like England, Greece 
has forgotten that education of character is the essential comple- 
ment of education of the intellect. The sense of duty, said 
Finlay, forty years ago, is wanting in the Greeks. ‘The sense of 
duty would steady their instability, temper the turbulence of their 
politics, and favour public morality. If instead of having more 
lycées per thousand inhabitants than any other state of Europe— 
except Germany—they had paid their debts, how much better 
their position would have been to-day. Honesty is sometimes, 
after all, the best policy. 

Another contributing cause to the Greek defeat has been the 
weakness of the present frontier. The line runs in the north of 
Thessaly along the hill crests, but these crests are commanded by 
higher ranges in Turkish territory, and within gunshot. Thus the 
Turks could mass their artillery ready to strike; they could see 
from their look-out points every movement of the Greeks, whilst 
their own dispositions were veiled from the enemy. ‘The wedge 
of territory in which stands Elassona enabled them to menace 
Larissa and Trikhala at once. By the 13th Protocol of the Berlin 
Congress and by the frontier proposed in 1880, all this territory and 
the crests of the higher range would have been Greek. In that 
case the frontier might have been defended with far greater 
success. 

The numerical strength of the Turks, however, enabled them to 
attack, and in war the assailant generally beats the defender, 
because the first can make his own plans and attack at any one 
point, whereas the second, unless he happen exactly to divine the 
assailant’s plans, must be prepared at every point. Asin 1885, the 
tardiness of the Greek mobilization lost Greece her opportunity. 
Had she been ready with ever 80,000 men early in March, before 
the Turkish concentration was half completed, she might have 
reached Salonika without a battle, though remembering the raw, 
undisciplined character of her army it is doubtful whether she 
could not have been badly beaten in the end. Still, her army once 
at Salonika, the powder mine in the Balkans would have exploded : 
Servia and Bulgaria would probably have joined in the fray: 
Macedonia would have risen, and the task of the Turks would have 
been rendered infinitely more difficult. It is said that Russia has 
held down Macedonia by her influence, but writing, as I hope 
without bias, I cannot forget that in 1853-4 Thessaly and Epirus 
failed to rise when Greece was marching to their rescue, and when 
the influence of Russia was certainly exerted in her favour. Is it 
after all so certain that the Christians of Macedonia wish for union 
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with Greece? Or have centuries of Turkish cruelty and oppression 
deprived them of all courage? 

The Greek reserves were called out on 4th March: a day earlier 
the Turks had begun their concentration on the Thessalian frontier. 
Before the end of March, according to perfectly trustworthy 
correspondents, Turkey had 135,000 in line on the frontier. The 
Greek mobilization—including the territorial army—should have 
produced about 170,000 men: as a matter of fact, there do not 
seem to have been more than 60,000 or 70,000 men at the outside 
with the colours, and of these at least 10,000 were in Epirus, 
so that probably a bare 50,000 men represented the army in Thessaly. 
As in 1885, the arsenals were empty: shells, ammunition, rifles, uni- 
forms, equipments were wanting to enable the reservists promptly 
to take the field. The numerical weakness of the Greek force had 
no compensations. The men, as we have seen, were not well-trained 
or well-handled. In artillery, by far the most important arm, 
the Greeks were grievously outnumbered. Their whole force 
of guns was only 120, whereas each Turkish army corps has 234. 
Though the Turkish artillery has not succeeded in inflicting heavy 
losses on the Greeks, it has done its work well, since its fire has 
demoralized the Greek infantry. To be subjected to a heavy shell 
or shrapnel fire must always be a severe trial to the nerves— 
especially when the soldier has not the moral support of artillery 
on his own side, and when he is not thoroughly disciplined. In 
the initial artillery duel the Turks have invariably had the ad- 
vantage. 

Again, the Greek infantry were badly armed. The old Gras 
single-loader which they carried is inferior to the Martini-Henri 
and still more inferior to the Mauser magazine-rifle. The range 
is shorter; the shooting less accurate; the cartridges much 
heavier. Of cavalry the Greek army has next to none. On the 
peace-footing it nominally possessed 1,600 officers and troopers, 
but we may doubt whether in fact so many men were with the 
colours. In the first period of the war, when the fighting was in 
the mountains to the north of Thessaly, this lack of mounted men 
did not influence the course of the struggle, but when the Greeks 
had been driven back on Phersala, they were unable to reconnoitre 
or obtain information of their enemy’s movements, and were con- 
demned to grope blindly in the dark. 

Not less serious was their want of an organized commissariat 
and train. The troops have been wretchedly supplied with food, 
both in Thessaly and Epirus. The soldiers who had fought at 
Pentepigadia were for twenty-four hours without anything to eat ; 
and ammunition failed them at the most critical moment. At 
Arta, The Daily Mail tells us, the soldiers broke into the bakers’ 
shops, and their colonel came down and made appealing speeches 
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to them, by way of satisfying their hunger. Lee’s army in the 
American Civil War did, indeed, manage to subsist almost without 
food for days and weeks—without food, that is to say, supplied by 
the commissariat. But then this army was composed of veteran 
soldiers, not of raw recruits. On the Turkish side Mr. Steevens 
waxes quite enthusiastic as to the excellence of Edhem Pasha’s 
train. The Turkish army has been reorganized by Germans, whose 
methodic foresight and practical experience have led them very 
rightly to attach enormous importance to the train and commissariat. 
Anarmy nowadays must be regularly fed, and to ensure the regular 
and orderly transmission of supplies to the front, an extensive 
organization is necessary, which makes no show in peace. Greece, 
being a desperately poor country, has sacrificed the solid for the 
showy; but England can throw no stones at her so long as the 
Crimean War is remembered. 

The utter impotence of the Greek fleet has been a remarkable 
feature of the war. Composed of three good, though small, battle- 
ships, and a dozen effective torpedo boats, with a discipline far 
superior to that of the Greek army—it has only made mistakes. 
From the first it has had the command of the sea, as the Turkish 
ironclads have prudently kept within the friendly shelter of the 
Dardanelles. The Greek bombardments of Prevesa, Katerina, and 
Platamona, have been resultless; for a poor navy they were almost 
criminal, since in them valuable ammunition has been wasted, 
which Greece might not be able to replace. To strike hard and 
decisive blows an expeditionary force will always be required, for 
ironclads cannot, like some of the ships created by Jules Verne’s 
fancy, act upon dry land. It is obvious that the Turkish line of 
communications should have been aimed at in any naval operations 
undertaken. These could have been menaced at three points— 
Salonika, Kavala, and Dedeagatch. Salonika was, perhaps, open 
to an attack in force early in March, but the defences were greatly 
strengthened before the war began, and could latterly defy any bom- 
bardment. At Kavala Bay the Salonika-Constantinople railway 
comes down to the sea; the ridge, however, above the railway, 
gives very fine positions for artillery, which could attack the iron- 
clads with a plunging fire. At Dedeagatch it is much the same. 

A force of troops—at least 10,000 strong—if landed at other 
points might have cut the railway and fatally hampered Edhem 
Pasha. Sea-power gives great mobility, and enables the predomi- 
nant navy to threaten in all directions at once. The mere menace 
of 10,000 men held ready in transports must have compelled the 
Turks to concentrate considerable bodies of troops for the pro- 
tection of the railway, and so must, at the outset, have diminished 
their army on the Greek frontier. The question for Greece was, 
Could she spare the men? The position was much the same as 
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in 1795, when Nelson urged the Austrians to detach a force, which 
was to be transported in British ships, and which was to seize a 
point on the French line of communications. This plan, says 
Captain Mahan, was not really practicable. ‘ Retreat and em- 
barkation under cover of the guns of a squadron, when pressed 
by the enemy, are too critical to be hazarded for less than the 
greatest ends.” With an ill-disciplined army the operation would 
probably entail defeat and disaster. Yet in war risks must always 
be run, and considering what Greece stood to gain, if successful, 
how hopeless was her situation if she did not make some such 
attempt, it seems that the risk might have been run. 

The men needed could not have been diverted from Thessaly, 
but they might have been drawn from Epirus, where by all 
accounts there are 10,000 Greek soldiers and irregulars. It is 
difficult to understand what the Greeks expected to gain by their 
advance on Janina. By operating with a weak army on two fronts 
they ensured their own defeat. Epirus might have been con- 
quered in Thessaly or at Kavala, if it was to be conquered at all. 
Had Arta been strongly garrisoned and defended with earthworks, 
it is not probable that the Turks, who in this direction have dis- 
played little energy or enterprise, would have gone far. The range 
of Pindus would have effectually prevented them from menacing 
the Greek left in Thessaly. The country is so wild and difficult, 
and the passes are so bad, that they could not well have forced 
their way to Lamia in the rear of the main Greek army. 

It is possible that Greece was not permitted by the Powers to 
attempt any such operations on the Turkish sea-board ; and it is 
certainly significant that as soon as the Greek fleet moved towards 
Salonika, Italian and French warships appeared on the scene. It 
is known that for years Greece has been meditating a maritime 
attack on Turkey, since Mr. Bickford-Smith, in his work on Greece, 
written in 1893, tells us that the Greek plan of campaign was a 
landing at Dedeagatch and a march on Constantinople. 

The Greeks have been urged by their supporters in England to 
fight on, and—in the manner of the Spaniards—to harass the 
Turks by a protracted guerilla warfare. Unfortunately, the Turks 
would meantime be advancing with leisurely but irresistible steps on 
Athens ; and, it should be noted, that there is no manner of war 
which so embitters the combatants as a guerilla struggle. The 
Germans in 1870 were as merciless to the Francs-tireurs as 
Napoleon in his day was to the Spanish bands he captured. The 
‘lurks would not be likely to spare Greece under such conditions. 
Moreover, the Spaniards through a great part of their war had the 
solid support of a British army and of British gold. For fighting 
cartridges are wanted, and these cost money. Greece is already out 
of ammunition, and in the most desperate financial straits. I can- 
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not see where she is to get even powder and bullets. The Greeks 
were not likely to further their cause by protracting the war, with 
an empty exchequer and a hopelessly disorganized army. 

The Powers have intervened to put a stop to the war, and to im- 
pose terms of peace on both combatants. It is to the interest of 
England that Greece should be strong, for a strong Greece, side by 
side with a strong Servia and a strong Bulgaria, would be a sure 
bulwark against the advance of Slavdom. Nor need we be deeply 
concerned about doing the Turks what is—ironically, I suppose— 
described as “injustice,” by forbidding them to extort the cession 
of Thessaly, the surrender of the Greek fleet, and a great in- 
demnity. “Justice” has still to be done for the Armenian 
atrocities, and this nation, whose will was flouted by the Sultan, 
can now show him that it has a long memory and a strong arm. 
The reversion of Thessaly from the Cross to the Crescent is impos- 
sible, and would be an intolerable shame to Europe. A slight 
rectification of the frontier is the most that can be permitted. A 
large indemnity simply means a payment by Greece to Russia, for 
if anything is certain, it is that Russia would at once claim the 
arrears of the debt which Turkey owes her. ‘The most that should 
be allowed by the Powers should be the payment by Greece of 
Turkey’s bare expenses in the campaign. The transfer of the 
Greek fleet to Turkey would mean a considerable reinforcement 
of the German navy, and, as such, would disturb the balance 
of power to our disadvantage. If the Powers could in 1878 
deprive Russia of her spoils, they can to-day act in the same 
way towards Turkey, and with far greater justification. ‘They are 
responsible for the weakness of Greece, since they gave her so con- 
fined a territory and so weak a frontier. They are responsible, in 
part, at least, for her defeat, since they have localized the struggle. 

If there is to be any occupation of Thessaly, as a security for 
payment, it should be a joint occupation by the Powers. In this 
way the T'urks would be protected against any sudden or trea- 
cherous attack by Greece in the near future. But let us hope that 
the Hellenes have learnt at last the lesson, “ Recta animi primum 
debuit esse via”; and that they will reform at once their dip- 
lomacy and their administration. Adversity is a cruel school- 
mistress: if it purges them of their turbulence and corruption this 
war will have been not without profit to them. They must, how- 
ever, for at least a generation, be condemned to impotence as the 
result of their heedless precipitancy. High aspirations do not, un- 
fortunately, compensate for the total lack of material strength in 
this world of ours, much less when men do not live up to them. 


H. W. Witson. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Invirep to indulge in general reflections on the Royal Academy in 
this year of Jubilee, I am struck less by anything new in the exhi- 
bition itself than by a new attitude towards it on the part of the 
public. Six or seven years ago, when I first had to do with 
Academy exhibitions in print, it was thought a wild and youthful 
exaggeration to say that these shows on the whole were a shocking 
spectacle, and that only some five or six really good pictures could 
be found in the nearly two thousand annually exhibited. No one 
attacked that view as too amiable and generous—a side from which 
it was vulnerable enough ; but there was a general presumption on 
one side that all those Academicians about whom columns of re- 
spectful eulogy periodically appeared, must be extremely important 
artists, or there was the alternative argument, that one must not be 
superfine in one’s tastes—that those painters might not be great 
painters, but that they gave pleasure to a vast number of people, 
and therefore Academy exhibitions were praiseworthy things. Now 
I find repeated on every side, with a sense of sudden discovery and 
disillusion, what has always been a commonplace with those who 
were forced to consider the matter. People say, “A wretched 
Academy this year—not six good pictures in it; a disgrace to the 
country ; something ought to be done.” I may base my impression 
of a change of tone on too narrow an experience, but one indication 
is rather decisive, and that is the tone of the editors. Instead of 
gently repressing the severity of criticism as they used to do, they 
actually invite the critic and incite him to come and do his worst. 
In these sudden reversals of popular judgment there is a danger 
of new fallacies being embraced as blindly as the old. When people 
argued that there must be plenty of good pictures in the Academy 
—or, if there were not, the painters had, after all, done their best, 
and we ought to pretend the pictures were good, or that the pic- 
tures were bad pictures, but gave pleasure to good people—we had 
a pretty mixture of fallacies to combat and expose. But when 
people say with an air of complaint and reproach, “ There are only 
a few good pictures, and the rest is rubbish,” and appear to wish 
to haul the President and his colleagues to the Tower for neglect of 
public duty because there are not more, there is danger of the 
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reproach being as ill-directed as was the approval. We must not 
expect to see an Academy thickly hung with masterpieces. No 
power on earth, not a Committee of both Houses, with power to 
compel the attendance of pictures, could secure us that. The chief 
neglect of duty after all is on the part of the order of things, which 
is niggardly in creating talented painters. The chief reason that 
there are few masterpieces in one year is that there are very few 
good painters. The proportion of good things at the Academy is 
very much what it is at any large indiscriminate exhibition. It is 
a dream to think that Paris is much better off, though it is true 
that she draws on all the other countries, and on our own talent 
into the bargain. Now, it is our duty as critics to be on the watch 
for individual injustices, for cases where the stupidity of Academy 
procedure, more often than malignity, has kept a good man out. 
These cases occur, and in its own interest we let the Academy hear 
about them. But were all these injustices redressed, the proportion 
of good things would be very slightly raised—the victims can be 
counted almost on one’s fingers—and the result at the best would be 
an Academy with seven or eight, or nine or ten, very good things, 
instead of the amiable estimate as things are of “ five or six.” Ido 
not wish to suggest that that is a small difference. One real mas- 
terpiece would make any exhibition not only respectable, but 
memorable ; no accumulation of rubbish could affect that, and for 
every additional good painter the Academy can secure its prestige 
is increased in furious geometrical progression. If, in addition to 
Messrs. Watts, Orchardson, and Sargent, the Academy could show 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and Messrs. Whistler and Legros, its share 
of the master-painters of our time would be magnificent. 

Now, the only serious concern for the reformer of these picture 
exhibitions is that the Academy should glean to the utmost the 
tiny harvest of good pictures, should treat with the greatest 
attention and with the courtesy due to princes the small number of 
men from whom they may be expected, and cut away, as far as nerve 
will permit, the crowd of incapable performers, whose offerings 
clog the machine. Where the reformers of the Academy constantly 
go off the track is in supposing that there exists a vast body of 
talent in the country habitually suppressed and discouraged, that 
among the outsiders who clamour at the doors of Burlington House 
there are enough good painters to take the places of those the 
sight of whose works we are, it seems, at last agreed to deplore. 
The belief is touching—it is fostered by the outsiders themselves, 
who, in the present state of painting in this country, must be 
formidable body, numerous enough to turn a general election 1! 
their interests were made a party cry. But the alphabet of this 
question is to understand that not the insiders or Academicians are 
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the worst enemy—they are bad enough, many of them, but they 
are only one hundred after all—the enemy is the host of outsiders. 
The problem is to discourage and choke off their monstrous pro- 
ductiveness, because it is their productiveness that swamps the 
faculties of the selecting jury, such as they are, and reduces the 
chances of the few promising pictures in the throng to the merest 
toss-up. Nothing but cowardly good nature induces the Academi- 
cians to subject themselves to the mechanism for deadening their 
sense and conscience that is annually at work when twelve thousand 
pictures are hurried past them. Everyone who writes in the 
journals on this topic should therefore understand that the first 
elementary reform called for is to reduce the number of works any 
outsider may submit—say to two*—this to relieve the jury and 
make attention possible ; and the second is to suppress at least 
the two upper rows of pictures hung in the galleries—this to raise 
the standard of selection to a point at which conscience works and 
responsibility comes in for what is exhibited. 

If weak good nature still finds arguments for the present 
jumble, then it remains to be pointed out how dangerous to the 
Academy is this compliance. Not only must these indiscriminate 
shows be a laughing-stock and a bore, but the happy-go-lucky 
results of the annual scrimmage are bringing the exhibition into 
contempt among the younger men of talent, who begin to fight shy 
of the Academy in a fashion that is significant. The Academy has 
always been somewhat luckless as a machine for collecting all the. 
masters of the time. Gainsborough in the last century was. 
estranged, Burne-Jones in this. The genius of our own day in 
Stevens the sculptor, Rossetti the designer, Keene the draughts- 
man, ‘‘Greek” Thomson the architect, has been left outside. 
When the Grosvenor Gallery exhibitions began, the possible 
counter-Academy made a threatening combination, and such an 
Academy could still be put together as would show well beside 
Burlington House. But masters are wayward, and do not always. 
like Academies. What is less natural, and ought to give the 
Academicians matter for reflection, is that new men of talent, in- 
stead of competing for a place in the big national show, are driven 
to avoid it as a matter of self-respect. In the generation that is 
maturing, there is no more marked talent than that of James 
Guthrie, Wilson Steer, Charles Shannon, Charles Conder, to name 
a few men of ideas and style as various as possible. These are 
alike absent from Academy exhibitions. 

How the present lumbering machine works with its silly 
“ catholicity ” for the worthless and sudden snubs to outstand- 


* At present anyone may send eight works. The proposed number, two, might 
well be extended, in certain cases, by special invitation. 
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ing talent, may be seen in the case of a man about whose claim 
to respect there was, I imagine, no question in or out of the 
Academy. The late Alfred Hunt’s life was embittered to its close 
by the treatment he received. That he should have felt it so 
deeply was surprising to others, but so it was. The sudden re- 
jection of a picture, by accident or design, cut him to the quick, 
and from that time onward the harassing doubt as to whether and 
where he would be hung cost a sensitive nature so much pain that 
in the end he ceased to send to the Academy, and almost dropped 
the practice of oil. It seems strange that a body of gentlemen, not 
to say artists, found it impossible to make the amend after so 
stupid a miscarriage of justice. 

It is those cases, where the quality of the work ought to put it 
hors concours, or secure at least deliberate attention, that give 
the Academy so bad a name—the snub given to an acknowledged 
artist, while a thousand pictures that no one would defend when 
challenged slip indifferently in. The men who deserve such 
attention are perfectly well-known and not numerous; it should be 
the business of the selecting jury to arrange that they get it. It 
may seem to the casual observer that the number of deserving 
painters is so vast, that nothing like a complete knowledge of in- 
dividuals is possible. That is a delusion. The faintest claim to 
individual talent makes a man notorious among his colleagues in a 
very short time. When such a man appears in the exhibition 
every painter in the place is aware of him, and he is marked from 
that hour. But in the face of this general recognition, a man of 
talent like Guthrie after his one or two successful appearances is 
liable for no reason to be excluded. Everybody is probably as much 
surprised as himself when this happens—but a painter, if he is a 
proud man, is apt thenceforward to take his pictures elsewhere. 

I am inclined to allow, with the writer of a sensible article in The 
Speaker that recently appeared on this subject, that the cause of 
so much mismanagement is not so much malignity, jealousy, or 
ignorance as sheer overworked incapability of coping with the mass 
of claimants. The consequence of such a state of mind is irritable 
moments followed by stretches of despairing tolerance. But I am 
not prepared to allow that spite has not played its part at times, 
especially when we look to the hanging, and I am certain that 
‘‘ sincere dislike,” that is ignorance and lack of taste, must come in 
when certain of our Academicians are the judges. Mr. Brett, if I 
understand him—and he has a cheerful courage in backing his 
taste—would exclude most of the old masters, beginning with 
Raphael. But this question of the constitution of the jury raises a 
more thorny debate. The elementary reforms of cutting down the 
number of pictures sent in, and suppressing the upper rows, where 
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it is an insult to be hung, should be measures outside of dispute. 
Then if the Academicians were to submit their own works to the 
choice or rejection of the selecting jury, they would have a right to 
treat with the same severity the work of outsiders who have won 
respect. 

These reforms would do something to make the Academy exhibi- 
tions less ridiculously indiscriminate and unjust, and to tempt to 
them the not very numerous men of promise whose presence 
is so badly wanted. I do not wish to prejudice such elementary re- 
forms by what follows, but my own conviction has always been that 
real reform must lie in the abolition of the life-status of the Acade- 
mician. I am aware that the desirability of this status is deeply 
guaranteed by the benefit-club arrangements that go with it. The 
wealth of the Academy is perhaps properly employed in succouring 
the needy artist or his widow, but the distribution ought to be on a 
clearer basis of misfortune. The present basis is that of success, 
since the elected associate is usually on the way to make money. 
What is unsatisfactory is the election to office for life of men whose 
notoriety may be the merest flash in the pan—a success of passing 
fashion—and their remaining for the term of their life to be an 
encumbrance and drag. The Academy should have the power of 
purging itself by periodical retirement of members and fresh 
election to office, the office being that of executive for the time 
being. On such a body certain men would have a permanent place 
because of their talent or their taste and justice; the others would 
come and go. 

The Academy is not only an Exhibition and a Benefit Club, it is 
also a School. If the first function raises most interest outside, 
and the second is attractive to needy artists, the School is the heart 
of the business, since the free education given in it must influence 
for good or bad each generation of artists. One would be glad to 
believe that we possessed in this institution a severe school of draw- 
ing, where students were set upon the intelligent study of the 
collections in our Museums, in the National Gallery, and in the 
Print Room by scholars of design, and were taught to appreciate 
Euphorion and Utamaro, Donatello and Stevens, Andrea del Sarto 
and Watteau, concurrently with their study from the life. The 
Academy, so far, has given its name only to a system of small 
realisms—stippling over the cracks in Elgin marbles, notation of 
trifling differences of tone in life studies, and on the top of this a 
medley of advice in painting from Academicians in which the most 
flashy styles naturally carried the day with the green student. How 
things stand at this moment I am not in a position to say: whether 
the landscape student emerges with a notion of how Titian drew 
a tree, or the portrait painter with a notion of Holbein’s treatment 
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of a head. The influence of the new President, negative and 
petty as his own examples must prove, will doubtless be in favour 
of a scholarly discipline. The School, by his election, has at least 
escaped the control of a Herkomer.* 

But the question of Academy reconstruction, over and above 
these matters of Exhibition, Club, and School, cannot fail to be affec- 
ted by a new demand, the growth of the present reign. If the 
Academy is reformed, the long-debated changes will probably come 
with a rush, because the wave of a bigger change takes the de- 
fences at an unlooked for angle. The old debates have regarded 
the Academy almost wholly as an academy of painters, spite of the 
sculptors and architects included. Painting has passed through 
a period of absurd inflation. Every boy or girl can be taught to 
make studies of nature up to a certain point, as all girls used to 
learn the piano, and the practice has amused a generation that hangs 
a halo round the painter’s head. ‘The time is coming when this sort 
of accomplishment will be voted a bore, the social attractions of the 
studio and student life will be transferred to other idols, the poverty 
of painted photographs will be found out, and painting will depend 
once more on its rank as one among the arts of design. Now 
these arts already have something like a counter Academy in the 
Societies of the Art Workers Guild, and Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, 
and the problem for the Academicians will be to accommodate 
themselves to this natural return of the designer to his old domains. 
When the vital performances in art of this reign come to be sum- 
med up, not only will our greatest sculptor, Stevens, our greatest 
poetic designer, Rossetti, our most strenuous realists of the week- 
day and Sunday, Madox Brown and Holman Hunt, be found 
among the outsiders, but another man of genius whose activity 
illustrates the changed direction of artistic forces. William Morris 
will live not so much in any masterpiece of his own as in the 
cordial inspiration, the scholar’s lore, and the poet’s glamour that 
his big nature threw into the revival of a dozen crafts. The 
Academy stands at this moment somewhat stunned by recent 
losses, but the closing of one age and the beginning of another 
ought to find her plastic to the reformer’s action. When the men 
to whom the destinies of an institution of somewhat battered repu- 
tation are entrusted look round for the means of securing a sounder 
future, they may find that health lies not only in checking the 
plague of pictures, but in giving a more liberal scope, as well as a 
stricter application, to the title “ Academy of Arts.” 

D. S. MacCo tt. 
* The Academy’s interest in drawing may be measured by the place given to 
pure drawing in the exhibitions, and its ideas on the subject, by a regulation that 
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I propose in this article, with the help of the useful little bio- 
graphies entitled The Queen’s Prime Ministers, to attempt a brief 
comparison of the position in which certain of our national institu- 
tions, and certain leading public questions, now stand, with that 
which they occupied at the commencement of Her Majesty’s reign. 
Such a retrospect cannot be exhaustive, and must of necessity be 
liable to the same criticism as all summaries are exposed to in 
which the selection of subjects is arbitrary. But I hope that in 
this case they will not be found wholly without connecting links, 
and that the result, however imperfect, will not be destitute of 
unity. 

In order to make a fair start we must take a few steps back- 
wards, to the period when the first of the Queen’s Prime Ministers 
succeeded Lord Grey at the Treasury. It was on the 16th of July, 
1834, that Lord Melbourne kissed hands as First Lord, and it was 
in the following November that, on the death of Lord Spencer, 
and the removal of Lord Althorpe to the Upper House, William 
the Fourth dismissed the Whig Ministry of his own accord, and 
sent, in the absence of Sir Robert Peel, for the Duke of Wellington. 
His Majesty’s ostensible reason was the difficulty, which Melbourne 
himself had admitted, of carrying on the Government without Lord 
Althorpe in the House of Commons. But this was not the real or 
the principal reason. The King had failed to obtain from Lord 
Melbourne the assurances which he required when Lord Grey 
resigned, and was glad to seize the first opportunity that offered 
of changing the Administration. We all know what followed. 
Sir Robert Peel consented to form a Government. He dissolved 
Parliament, and his Party gained a hundred seats, raising their 
numbers from a hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty. 
But the Whigs were still left with a very powerful majority, and 
when Parliament reassembled, Sir Robert Peel soon found that 
even with the help of “ the Moderates ” which was liberally afforded 
him, he could not hold his own. It is, however, worthy of remark 
that after a General Election which turned to a great extent on the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative, the Minister who represented it 
could only be defeated in the House of Commons by very small 
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majorities. From forty to fifty independent members gave him 
their support, and more than once on a division he counted more 
than three hundred votes. The King’s attempt was premature 5 
but could he have waited, as Pitt or George the Third would have 
waited, the result might have been different. 

However, it was not to be; and the failure of this, the 
only attempt which has been made since 1832 to vindicate 
the right of the Crown to choose its own Ministers with- 
out absolute dependence on a majority of the House of Coim- 
mons, is a landmark in our history second only in import- 
ance to the Reform Bill itself. This attempt was made by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1835, after, and not before, a General Election, 
when he had no prospect of converting his minority into a 
majority at the polling booths. What he then sought was not 
a mere Party truce, a provisional Administration, till arrangements 
could be made for a dissolution: it was the establishment of a 
principle which, had he been successful, might perhaps have heen 
restored to its original place in our constitutional system; the 
principle, namely, that the Ministers of the Crown had a right to 
hold office till their policy and their measures were before the 
country, whether they had a majority in Parliament, or not. 
They were not to be condemned unheard. Sir Robert was of 
opinion that if his Administration were allowed fair play he would 
gain public opinion to his side, and gradually detach from the 
Whig Party a certain number of members who would, it was 
thought, have been too glad of an excuse for supporting a Con- 
servative Government. Sir Joseph Wallinger in Coningsby was 
the type of a numerous class; and Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell were aware of it. They took care, therefore, that 
Peel should not have the opportunity he required; and since 
that time an Opposition with a majority has usually followed 
their example. 

But the events of 1835 must, of course, be read together with 
the events of 1834. It was the action of William the Fourth in 
the November previous which gave more than half its significance 
to the struggle of Sir Robert Peel in the February following. The 
King had, of his own accord, dismissed a Ministry commanding a 
large majority in the House of Commons, and had sent for the 
Leader of the Opposition, whose regular supporters at that time 
were barely a hundred and fifty. It is quite true that the Ministerial 
Party were split up into hostile sections, which might have caused 
their downfall very shortly. But they still presented a united 
front, and on any question of confidence would have swept the field. 
It was this exercise of the prerogative which Peel’s attempt to 
hold office directly represented, and which naturally united the 
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Whig Party against him toa man. The political drama from the 
15th of November, 1834, to the 7th of April, 1835, must of course 
be regarded, as a whole, complete within itself, and must be read 
from beginning to end to be understood. 

Accordingly, when Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 1837, 
this question had been cleared out of the way. What might have 
followed, had Peel obtained a majority on his appeal to the 
country, is an interesting question which has not been much con- 
sidered by political writers. It would probably have been said 
that the King was quite right, and as fully justified as George 
the Third had been in 1783. Had the event so turned out, 
many things might have happened differently afterwards. As 
it was, the failure of Sir Robert Peel has been held to amount 
to a final declaration of Parliamentary opinion on this subject, 
and to be a bar to any future exercise of the prerogative to a 
similar effect. 

Perhaps unfortunately: for, as we shall see later on, emergencies 
may still arise when the intervention of the Crown might be the 
means of of extricating Parliament from difficulties injurious alike 
to its dignity and its efficiency. On the other hand lies of course 
the danger that such action on the part of the Sovereign might now- 
adays be so distorted or exaggerated by Party spirit as to make 
the remedy worse than the disease. I myself think that such aa 
exertion of the power which still constitutionally belongs to the 
Sovereign would, in certain given circumstances, be far from 
unpopular. But it is necessary to look at both sides of the ques- 
tion, and to remember, too, that an act like William the Fourth’s, 
followed by a defeat like Sir Robert Peel’s, might at the present 
day be attended with more disastrous consequences than it was then. 

We may here pause for a moment to point out the absurdity of 
stigmatizing William the Fourth’s action as “ unconstitutional.” 
Mr. Gladstone himself asserts the contrary. The fact is that the 
words constitutional and unconstitutional are bandied about very 
glibly, without much thought being given to what they really mean. 
The Sovereign may change the Government as often as he or she 
pleases ; if the Ministers appointed are not acceptable to the House 
of Commons, the confidence of the House is withdrawn from them. 
If the Crown then refuses to dismiss them, the supplies are stopped. 
All these several steps are strictly constitutional. But an old- 
womanish practice of applying the word unconstitutional to almost 
everything that is unusual in politics has lately sprung up which 
only has the effect of blinding men’s eyes to what really is so. It 
reminds one of the pickpocket in Oliver Twist, who thought that 
the style in which his hair was cut in prison was decidedly 
“unconstitutional.” 
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Some lingering traditions of the old régime survived for a time 
after Her Majesty’s accession. The famous Bedchamber Plot may 
perhaps be thought a case in point ; and twelve or thirteen vears 
afterwards attempts seem to have been made to secure in some de- 
partments of Government a larger share of influence to the Crown. 
But on the whole, the last shadow of personal Government may le 
said to have disappeared in 1835. Some attempts were mace 
twenty years ago to fasten on Lord Beaconsfield a project for reviv- 
ing it. But they fell stillborn from the Press, and did no harin 
whatever either to the Ministry or the Monarchy. 

With Queen Victoria, then, we enter on a new epoch. The 
question of prerogative seemed to have been finally settled. The 
last effort had been made and failed. And one very obvious 
subject for enquiry which it suggests to us is the degree in which 
our home and foreign policy has been affected by this change in 
the functions of the monarchy. The suspension of the Sovereign’s 
right to appoint his own Ministers has been accompanied ly 
the tacit abandonment of the Royal veto; by which I do not mean 
the veto upon Bills carried through both Houses of Parliament, but 
the veto upon measures recommended by the Government to the 
Crown. In former times the Sovereign had no difficulty in the 
matter. The King could refuse to allow measures to be brought 
forward of which he disapproved ; and if persisted in against his 
will, had his remedy at hand. The Roman Catholic question is 
the leading case in point, which caused the dismissal of the Gren- 
ville Ministry in 1807. But the Indian Bill of 1783 is another, 
and the refusal of William the Fourth to allow any of his Ministers 
to support the confiscation of Irish Church Revenues is a third 
(Croker, ii. 243). But we are not aware that during the present 
reign any similar instance has occurred. 

When, ¢.g., the concession of Home Rule was first proposed to 
Her Majesty she had no alternative but to recommend it in the 
Speech from the Throne when Mr. Gladstone insisted on it. The 
question is not whether this abdication of the Royal authority in 
any given case is wise or unwise. We merely call attention to 
the fact that this authority has fallen into complete desuetude, 
and that the Crown has practically at the present day no will of 
itsown. If anything should ever “ happen” to the House of Lords 
this would be a very serious consideration. And even as it is, the 
change is not one exclusively for good. It requires no conjuror 
to see that when the Party system is disorganized, and Ministers 
are supported, not by a homogeneous body who have confidence in 
their general principles, and leave details to the Treasury Bench, 
but by a number of small groups each anxious for the success 
of its own pet project, the Government are always in danger of 
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being hurried into measures against their own better judgment, 
in order to prevent the defection of some powerful contingent 
which would at once place them in a minority. Might not 
the authority of the Sovereign be exerted to great advantage 
in such cases as these? There certainly have been periods 
during the last half century when, if the policy of the Court had 
been allowed to prevail the country might have escaped some 
great calamities. If we are to believe what has been repeatedly 
asserted by the most competent authorities, the Peelites were 
after the break-up of the Conservative Party in 1846, the favourites 
of the Court. Lord Aberdeen was the leader of the Peelites, and 
had Lord Aberdeen been the real head of his Cabinet, we should 
have had no Crimean War. But Lord Aberdeen was outvoted. 
He had to accept the opinion of the majority, and to report to Her 
Majesty that such was the decision of her Ministers. Could the 
Queen have replied as George III. once replied to the elder Pitt, 
“Well, my Lord, this won’t do,” England might have been spared 
the Crimean winter, and have kept the Russian Alliance. I hope 
I shall not be misunderstood—I am not laying down the law with 
regard to the war of 1854—it may have been the lesser of two 
evils. But there is a very numerous and influential Party in this 
country, consisting very largely too of advanced Liberals, who are 
not of that opinion, and it is for their benefit that I ask the ques- 
tion whether the abandonment of the prohibitive or preventive 
power which the Crown formerly exercised has always worked 
exclusively for good ? 

The Marquis of Lorne in his Life of Lord Palmerston scarcely 
alludes at all to the views of the Court in 1854. But it is well- 
known that they were represented by Lord Aberdeen, who, 
as both Mr. Russell and Lord Stanmore assure us, desired 
to stand aloof and leave Turkey and Russia to fight it out 
if they chose, which in that case it is supposed they 
would not have chosen. On looking back over the long 
and beneficent reign which has filled nearly two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century, it would be a mistake to speak of the Queen as 
having effaced herself. But partly owing to her extreme youth when 
she ascended the throne, partly, perhaps, for some years, to her 
love of domestic life, and the supreme happiness which she found 
in it, Her Majesty, it would seem, made little effort to retain in 
her hands powers which sixty years ago might stil] have been 
preserved, though after so long a lapse of time they can hardly 
be revived. Few of her Prime Ministers were likely to remind her 
of prerogatives which might have interfered with their own, and 
the consequence has been, as men of leading are now beginning 
to perceive, that we are left without any barrier against popular 
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impetuosity, except the House of Lords, whereas, had the resisting 
power been shared between the Monarchy and the Peers, it would 
have rested on a wider basis, and have been free from some objec- 
tions to which, perhaps, it is open now. 

Of course, the question may be asked whether Monarchy during 
the last sixty years could have borne the strain, and whether the 
policy of the Court during that time has not been the only one 
that was possible. It may be so. But I do not see that it has 
been in the truest sense of the word more “constitutional” than 
that of the Queen’s immediate predecessors. The constitution, as 
far as the power of the Crown is concerned, is just what it was in the 
reign of William the Third. It might be very unwise or worse than 
unwise to attempt to wield the powers which he exercised without 
reproach. But there they are. To revive them would not be un- 
constitutional. 

We have said so much on this point because the Queen has so 
often been called the most constitutional sovereign who ever sat 
upon the throne. Her Majesty’s scrupulous and patriotic obser- 
vance of both the letter and spirit of the constitution during the 
whole of her long tenure of power deserves the fullest and most 
grateful recognition by the whole body of her subjects. But we 
hope it may be said, without any disrespect to so beloved and so 
venerable a princess, that in her laudable anxiety not to exceed the 
limits of the constitution, she may sometimes have kept herself 
too closely within them ; and that in the fear of doing more than 
was proper to a Queen of England,she may occasionally have done 
less. 

We have heard it said by a great Whig lady, who was, doubtless, 
speaking the opinions of those among whom she had been brought 
up, that with all the admiration deservedly entertained by the 
country for the great abilities and high character of Prince Albert, 
he might, had he lived, have been the cause of some political trouble 
in consequence of his dissatisfaction with the position occupied by 
the Crown. And I have been told, on much higher authority than 
this, that after 1852 the Court did entertain the hope for a time of 
being able to introduce some change into the existing system 
whereby the powers of the sovereign would have been very con- 
siderably increased. The instrument by which Prince Albert 
hoped to effect this object was a Cabinet composed of men not 
belonging to either of the two great Parties in the State. He 
believed that a third Party answering to “ the King’s friends” might 
be formed, with a purely Peelite Cabinet at the head of them, taking 
its instructions on foreign affairs directly from the Crown. If it 
is true that the vision of a Government independent of all Parties 
did dance before the eyes of Sir Robert Peel himself we should 
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hardly like to call it impossible. But the country was certainly 
not ripe for it forty years ago. There is no fault to be found with 
Prince Albert, much the reverse, for wishing to see the Crown 
more powerful ; but it is surprising that so able a man should have 
underrated, as he evidently did, the difficulties that stood in the 
way of it. 

Among the various changes, social, political, and ecclesiastical, 
which have marked the reign of Queen Victoria, the changed 
position of the Crown is the most important, though the least 
exposed to observation. Down to Her Majesty’s accession when 
any great measure was in contemplation, it was always asked what 
will the King say. That question is not asked nowadays, at all 
events by the public. Baron Stockmar accuses the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers of having abandoned or failed to maintain her 
prerogatives. Mr. Gladstone* enquires what prerogatives? What 
he calls the statutory prerogatives of the Crown have never been 
assailed either by the Ministry or the Opposition, while “those 
immemorial and inherent powers which have no written warrant, 
which form the real and genuine prerogatives, and gives the 
monarch an undoubted locus standi in all the deliberations of 
a government, remain as they were.” This last position is what I 
venture to doubt. And Mr. Gladstone himself seems conscious 
of a difference when he allows a little further on “that the sub- 
ordination in the last resort of the royal to the national will 
when expressed through the constitutional organs, which was 
fact before the Reform Bill, has been more patent and admitted 
fact since that measure became law.” That is not all. There is 
an unintentional equivocation in Mr. Gladstone’s use of the word 
“fact.” The power of the Sovereign to refuse assent to a measure 
proposed by his Ministers, and thereby at least to postpone it 
perhaps for several years, which was “fact” before the death of 
William the Fourth, has not been fact during the present reign. 
Such at least is the contention in this article, by one who has 
no pretentions to be behind the scenes, and has access to no other 
information than is open to the public at large. Is any instance 
to be found, since 1837, when the Crown has refused to be a party 
to measures recommended by the Government, thereby causing 
them to be either deferred or abandoned ? Mr. Gladstone names 
George the Fourth’s opposition to the Roman Catholic Bill as 
the last example of “independent kingship.” I have assigned this 
honour to William the Fourth’s opposition to the proposal after- 
wards known as the Appropriation Clause. This was his chief 
reason for the dismissal of the Whig Ministry. His subse- 
quent submission, when the Appropriation Clause was em- 


* Gleanings, vol. 1. 76-79. 
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bodied in the Tithes Bill of 1836, is what I should call “the 
death of British kingship in its older sense”—if we should 
not rather say the suspended animation of “British kingship 
in its older sense.” But there was certainly no understanding at 
that time that it was never to be used again; and I can see no 
tangible or obvious reason why the Queen should not have kept it 
alive had she been so minded. If it has been her Prime Ministers 
who have dissuaded her from doing so, then of course Baron Stock- 
mar is in the right. But whether or no, the fact remains—and it 
is one of the most important facts that greet us in a retrospect of 
the last sixty years—that this particular element of authority, this 
one great constitutional check, has been allowed to fall into de- 
suetude, and with it an additional guarantee for the maturity and 
stability of all accomplished legislation. 

Before quitting this subject we shall call a very important witness 
to the truth of the above remarks. 


‘* The knowledge that the king holds firmly a certain opinion, and will abide by 
it, prevents in many cases an opposite opinion being offered to him. If offered it 
will be withdrawn (witness the admission of Roman Catholics to the army and 
navy in 1806-1807). 

‘The personal character of a really constitutional king, of mature age, of 
experience in public affairs, and knowledge of men, manners, and customs is, 
practically, so much ballast keeping the vessel of the State steady in her course, 
counteracting the levity of popular Ministers, of orators forced by oratory into 
public councils, the blasts of democratic passions, the ground swell of discontent, 
and ‘ the ignorant impatience for the relaxation of taxation.’ 

‘* But at this crisis of our fate we are deprived of this aid.” 


The writer of these words was Sir Robert Peel, in July, 1837. 

He probably meant that when the Queen had reached mature age, 
and gained the necessary experience, she might be expected to 
assume this function. That Her Majesty has not done so to any 
appreciable extent is only my own opinion, and I should be glad to 
see it refuted. The lives of the Prime Ministers afford us very 
little assistance in questions of this kind, and we should gather from 
Mr. Justice M‘Carthy’s Life of Peel that he had never even read the 
above letter. He tells us that constitutional government only began 
with the accession of Queen Victoria. If we are to accept the 
authority of Sir Robert Peel, an important element of constitutional 
government was then dropped. With regard to the simple fact, 
they both seem to be at one, and to confirm what we have here 
said. 

The next great “fact” which strikes us on looking back over 
the past, is that, no matter what Prime Minister was in power, 
the stream of progress has flowed steadily on with only one impor- 
tant break throughout the whole reign. Its source indeed is to be 
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looked for higher up. It rises in the early part of the reign of 
George the Fourth, some seventy-five years ago. But the 
Victorian era accounts for sixty of these years, and what we seem 
to learn from the whole long history is that while great organic 
changes depend a good deal on the character and will of indi- 
viduals, the course of quiet domestic improvement pursues the 
even tenor of its way, whatever statesman is in office. Lord Mel- 
bourne passed the new Poor Law and the Municipal Corporations 
Act. Peel and Russell between them reconstructed the Tariff and 
abolished Protection. Lord Palmerston passed the Divorce Act, 
fortified our forts and dockyards, and placed on the Statute 
Book that very useful administrative measure the Union Charge- 
ability Bill. In 1852 Lord Derby reorganised the Militia. To Mr. 
Gladstone we owe the Education Act, the Licensing Act, the 
Ballot Act, the abolition of Purchase in the Army, and the Uni- 
versity Tests Act. Mr. Disraeli addressed himself to questions of 
local administration. To the local ratepayers he afforded a large 
measure of relief; and the Rating Act, the Highways Act, 
and the Prisons’ Act were all measures of the same quality. 
Besides these he passed into law between 1874 and 1880 no 
less than fifteen measures, all directed to the protection of the 
public health, the improvement of the condition of the poor, 
and the removal of the special grievances under which they 
believed themselves to be suffering. For some of these measures 
he was publicly thanked by the labour representatives in Parliament, 
and they are frequently referred to with approbation at the present 
day. He reformed the English Universities, amended Mr. For- 
ster’s Education Act, and gave the British agriculturist security 
for unexhausted improvements. Lord Salisbury established a 
system of local self-government in the English counties, to 
which Mr. Gladstone added another wing, passed measures for 
bringing the peasantry into closer connection with the land, and 
has since carried out a very valuable educational reform, and a 
great measure of relief urgently demanded by the landed interest. 

Of course any attempt to give an exhaustive enumeration of this 
class of measures would be both ridiculous and impossible. The 
above mentioned are sufficient to illustrate our meaning. They 
were nearly all of them practical reforms of which the country 
stood in need, not forced on by agitation, but by the gradual 
growth of public opinion testifying to the existence of a real 
demand founded on matured experience. Measures of this kind 
have been sure of passing whoever was in power; and with this 
evidence before us we should see that reaction, in any practical 
sense, is the merest bugbear. The country, as a rule, to which, 
however, we have some glaring exceptions, can rely on the con- 
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tinuation of this healthy domestic progress as steadily by one side 
as the other. 

But when we turn to another class of questions, to organic or 
constitutional changes, of which, during the Queen’s reign, some 
have been effected, and others introduced without success, we 
observe a very interesting and suggestive difference. These 
measures, whether good or bad, successful or unsuccessful, have 
almost always been due either to individuals or to the combina- 
tion of a few statesmen, who saw in them the only avenue to 
power, or the only move on the board to checkmate an adversary. 
These reforms or resolutions, call them by what name we may, 
have come from above. The other kind has come from below. 

The Bill of 1832 was out of all proportion to any demand for 
Parliamentary reform which existed in the country. It was in- 
tended to dish the Tories, in which it effectually succeeded. As 
much may be said of the Reform Bill of 1867. It was intended to 
dish the Whigs. And though there isa very good defence for both 
measures upon public grounds, we question whether we should 
ever have seen either of them had they depended upon nothing 
else. The later of the two measures was the work of two men only. 
We should point out in parenthesis that it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that in regard to the ratepaying suffrage, the original basis 
of the Bill of 1867, Lord Derby was overborne by Mr. Disraeli; it 
was as much Lord Derby’s idea as Mr. Disraeli’s, if not more. Then 
came the Irish Church Bill, » bold and brilliant counter-move, 
by which Mr. Gladstone effectually nonplussed his adversary, 
and intercepted the victory which would certainly otherwise 
have rewarded the Conservative leaders. In 1885 it was neces- 
sary to change the constituencies in order to avoid a change of 
Government, as the Ministry would certainly have lost their seats 
at a general election had no such manipulation taken place. But 
for this all-powerful motive, which operated only on a few leading 
men, the old electorate might have lasted till the present noment. 
It is needless to speak of Home Rule and all that has followed since 
that time: the attacks upon the Church of England, the attacks 
upon the House of Lords. That there was no popular demand for 
either has been abundantly proved. 

Mr. Russell, in his Life of Mr. Gladstone, hardly takes the trouble 
to answer this explanation of the Irish Church Bill, though it 
was before him when he wrote. He quotes the words of Bishop 
Wilberforce: “I am afraid Gladstone has been drawn into it from 
the unconscious restlessness of his being out of office, though I 
have no doubt his hatred to the low tone of the Irish Church has 
had a great deal to do with it.” Exactly: as with Parliamentary 
Reform so with the Irish Bill, there was, no doubt, a case to be set 
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up for Disestablishment; but what was the instigating motive at 
the moment? Mr. Russell remarks that Mr. Gladstone's “letter to 
Dr. Hannah in 1865 only meant that he did not see how soon the 
occasion might arise for giving effect to an opinion which had 
long been forming in his mind.” Exactly so, again. When Mr. 
Disraeli seemed likely to return to power with a large majority, the 
occasion had arisen: the formation of opinion was completed. On 
the Reform Bill of 1885 Mr. Russell is silent. But on the disso- 
lution of 1886 following within six months of the previous one, 
he adds another instance of the royal will being set aside. Her 
Majesty was very much opposed to another dissolution. But she 
was obliged to yield. 

If there is any truth in the above diagnosis it follows that it is 
to the people we are to look for great practical reforms, and to dis- 
contented individuals for blazing revolutionary projects. It is to 
be noted, too, that this is a distinctive feature of the present reign ; 
and particularly of the latter half of it. When Lord Melbourne, or 
Sir Robert Peel, or Lord John Russell, or Lord Palmerston were 
<dlriven from office, they did not at once try to get upa revolution as 
the best way of reinstating themselves. The retrospect suggested 
by the lives of the Queen’s Prime Ministers exhibits this practice as 
an unhappily salient characteristic of the later Victorian era: one 
of the least satisfactory symptoms of the condition of Parlia- 
mentary Government. 

And this remark leads us to another curious reflection on 
the comparative positions of the two Houses of Parliament at 
the accession of Her Majesty and at the present day. Mr. 
Gladstone has said that the House of Commons reached the 
zenith of its power and popularity about the middle of the 
century; and no doubt for some forty years after the Reform 
Bill it continued to stand at a high level in public estimation. 
But I need not be afraid of adding, what is matter of common 
notoriety, that this high level has not been maintained down to 
the present time. The decline is not perhaps to be attributed to 
any one single cause; but Mr. Parnell had the honour of setting 
an example which soon found imitators among English parties, 
not indeed with a similar object in view, but with a similar disre- 
gard of Parliamentary traditions, and those unwritten laws which 
had hitherto been held sacred. They did not avow, like the Irish- 
men, that it was part of their design to make Parliament impotent 
and contemptible; but in using the same means for the further- 
ance of different ends, they were contributing to the general 
relaxation of discipline which began to be apparent during Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Administration. Then,as men gradually found 
their way into the House of Commons who, neither through per- 
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sonal experience nor social connection, had any knowledge of 
Parliamentary usage, or appreciation of Parliamentary dignity, the 
evil grew worse. Even the old respect for the authority of the 
Speaker was not always preserved. Unseemly brawls became not 
infrequent, and it grew in time to be a colloquial commonplace to 
describe the House of Commons as a bear-garden. 

Side by side with the growth of disorder sprang up also a neW 
system of opposition, traceable in part perhaps to the character of 
the new constituencies as formed by the successive Reform Bills 
of 1867 and 1885. When it was once recognized, or thought to 
be recognized, that electoral majorities represented only the im- 
pulse of the moment, there was no reason why the defeated party 
of to-day should not be the conquering hero of to-morrow; the 
natural result being that the party which is placed in a minority 
instantly sets to work to weaken and discredit the Government by 
every means at its command. This becomes its sole object, and 
hitherto events have justified it. Hence the practice of straining 
every nerve to prevent Government Bills from being carried, in 
order that Ministries at the end of every Session may stand con- 
victed of barrenness and incompetence. This is done without any 
regard to the merits of the legislation proposed. The one thing is 
to convict the Government of failure, and the means by which this 
end is attained, though it may spin out discussion to any length, 
is fatal to real eloquence and the rise of genuine orators. The 
majestic stream of Parliamentary debate is gradually being lost in 
the swamps and shallows of obstruction. 

It cannot be supposed that the country does not notice these 
things; and it is not wonderful that all combined they have 
wrought a considerable change in the status of the Lower House; 
and though we trust that its downward progress may yet be 
arrested, its decline both in moral weight and practical etticiency 
since 1837 is, we fear, indisputable. 

On the other hand, if we compare the position of the House of 
Lords at the present day with its position when Lord Melbourne 
was Prime Minister, we shall be struck with the fact that in pro- 
portion as the House of Commons has sunk in public opinion, the 
House of Lords has risen. We have nothing to do but to read 
the letters of the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and even 
Sir James Graham, almost any time during the thirties, to see that 
they thought neither the House of Lords nor the Church had long 
to live. When the odium which the House of Lords had incurred 
by opposition to the Reform Bill had passed away, it was suc- 
ceeded by a feeling very like contempt; and if we consult again 
those storehouses of political information—Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels—we shall find abundant evidence of the position which the 
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House of Lords occupied in public estimation down, at all events, 
to the middle of the century. The tide began to turn with 
the renewed interest in Foreign Affairs aroused in 1848, with 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the predominance of 
foreign politics during the whole of Lord Palmerston’s Administra- 
tion. The superiority of the debates in the House of Lords on 
subjects of this nature began then to be observed. It became 
very conspicuous during the twenty years that followed the resig- 
nation of Mr. Gladstone in 1874, while the attitude which it has re- 
cently taken up in defence of the Empire, the constitution, and the 
highest interests of labour, not only proves that it is still animated 
by a high sense of duty, and a spirit worthy of its ancestral 
history, but also that in political sagacity and insight into national 
opinion it is superior to the elective assembly. No one can com- 
pare the tone in which the House of Lords was habitually 
spoken of in 1837, with the tone in which it is habitually spoken 
of at the present day without being sensible that the upward 
progress of the one chamber has been quite as marked as the 
(lownward progress of the other. 

As the will of the Sovereign has retired more and more into the 
background, the function described by Sir Robert Peel as “the 
proper function of a king, namely, to counteract the levity of popular 
Ministers, and of orators, forced by oratory, into public councils,” 
has devolved almost exclusively on the House of Lords. And the 
point to be noticed is that the more conspicuous this function has 
become the more popular has the House of Lords grown. The 
nation now recognizes in this Assembly the guardian of its rights 
and liberties; whereas, sixty years ago, it was thought to be the 
enemy of both. 

Whether the Church of England is really stronger or weaker, 
more popular or more unpopular than she was at Her Majesty’s 
accession, is a very difficult question to answer. When the legal 
obligation of all alike to contribute to the Church Rate was abolished 
by the House of Lords, a blow was struck at her theory. Twenty 
years afterwards her friend, Mr. Gladstone, put an end to the sur- 
viving practice. Under one Liberal Prime Minister she lost her 
hold on the Universities; under another she lost her position in 
the parish; and she has gone near since then to losing it in 
the schools also. On the other hand, the great ecclesiastical 
event of Queen Victoria’s reign, the Anglican revival, begin- 
ning in 1833, has gone on increasing in strength and popu- 
larity ever since. It is this alone, in my opinion, which has drawn 
into the Church of England a sufficient number of devoted men to 
enable her to gain that hold upon the labouring population which 
is now extending every day, and to which alone we have to look 
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for her security in the future. Faith in their Anglo-Catholic 
Church inspires these men with something of the same kind of 
zeal which inspired the Romish missionaries in the sixteenth 
century, and, like these, they have retrieved a fallen cause, and 
have won, as I believe, a great battle against heavy odds. Neither 
the Evangelical Party, nor the Broad Church Party, nor the old high 
and dry party could have produced the desired type. And this 
success has been achieved not only without any help from the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers, but in spite of the open opposition of 
some of them, and the cold indifference of the rest. 

In the department of foreign affairs, I suppose it will be generally 
allowed that Lord Palmerston and Lord Salisbury have been the 
two greatest among the Queen’s Prime Ministers. I need not name 
the smallest. But if Lord Palmerston and Lord Salisbury were 
the two greatest, they were great in two different ways. Lord 
Palmerston did not win his crown by a policy that was always to 
be approved of. His eminence was sometimes a bad eminence. It 
will hardly be said in the present day that when Lord Palmerston 
was earning for himself the title of the Captain Rock of Europe he 
was doing his country good service. Our connections with the 
great continental monarchies which it was the aim of the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Aberdeen to preserve, were loosened by the 
action of Lord Palmerston, a result which, whatever satisfaction it 
might give to the shallow Liberalism of the day, was far from con- 
ductive to the highest interests of this country, to the maintenance 
of either peace abroad or security and economy at home. Whether 
the position of England in Europe is at this moment higher or 
lower than it was in 1837, is a question which is often answered 
without sufficient consideration. In 1837 only twenty-two years 
had elapsed since the Battle of Waterloo. All our loyalty, all our 
sacrifices, and our long career of victory by land and sea, were still 
fresh in the minds of the European sovereigns. The Crimean War 
showed indeed that English soldiers were the same men who climbed 
the ramparts at Badajos, and held the orchard at Hougomont. 
The Indian Mutiny proved that the ancient spirit and vast 
resources of this country were still unbroken. But there is this 
great difference between the two periods, that in 1837 the long 
continuity of English foreign policy had only just been severed, 
whereas in 1897 the old concert has only just been revived after an 
interval of thirty years. In the debate on the Address in 1835 Sir 
Robert Peel said, “I offer you the renewed confidence of powerful 
states.” There would have been no difficulty then in restoring it ; 
and even after five years more of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy 
Sir Robert Peel did to a great extent revive it. But after his 
downfall our foreign policy for another generation was under the 
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control of Ministers whose attitude, as a general rule, was not 
favourable to the maintenance of a good understanding with our 
old allies. But in Lord Salisbury we have a Minister of another 
mould; and if it were not that there is no longer any guarantee 
for the continuity of our policy, there is no reason why we should 
not now stand quite as well with Europe as we did sixty years ago. 
Our power certainly is as much respected as it ever was. 

But, if possible, even more satisfactory than the improvement in 
our foreign policy under the direction of Lord Salisbury is that 
gradual development of closer and more cordial relations with our 
colonial empire which the last thirty years have witnessed. Great, 
Britain and her Colonies now feel themselves to be one. The 
latter are no longer appendages, but integral parts of one great 
Imperial unit. The loss of any one of them would be the same 
thing to us as the loss of the Orkneys or the Hebrides. It is 
difficult to realize the state of public feeling on this subject when 
it was possible for an English Colonial Secretary to say to a 
Colonial deputation that England did not care whether she kept 
her Colonies or not, that they were free to go or to stay as they 
pleased; and that we should be at no trouble or expense to retain 
their allegiance. As for our own emigrants, England would not. 
hold up her little finger to induce them to remain under the 
British flag rather than under any other. For this is what our 
Colonists were told nearly in so many words in the year 1869. 
And perhaps on the whole we may regard the repudiation of this 
sordid and shameful policy as the most reassuring testimony to 
the still unbroken soundness of the national character which Her 
Majesty’s long reign has witnessed. 

Iam not writing a history of England, and may draw rein at 
the point which we have now reached. The Victorian era has 
carried England gently, if not almost imperceptibly, from an 
aristocratic to a democratic form of Government, and that so vast 
a change has been effected with so little friction is a fact of which 
Englishmen may well be proud, though the goal at which we have 
arrived may not be such as all of us approve. If—after all—if we 
are obliged to say of the Queen’s reign, 

“wodAa piv eoOAa peprypeva, roANG Se Avypa,” 
it is only what we have to say of all human things; and in this 
instance we may gladly admit that the good preponderates over 
the evil. 


T. E. Keppet. 
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PLuTARCH has written Purallel Lives ; and history, no less than 
drama, delights in contrast and coincidence. But seldom, perhaps, 
did it execute in this line a stroke so remarkable as when, in the 
month of October, 1845, and almost on the same day of the month, 
it led John Henry Newman to the door of the Catholic Church 
while Ernest Renan was issuing thence, and bidding his early faith 
an everlasting farewell. We may figure to ourselves the 9th ot 
October as a famous and a fatal day in that year, shining for 
Catholicism with brilliant light and setting in deep shadow. Who 
can draw up the balance of such loss and such gain? No one, so 
far as I am aware, has attempted it hitherto; yet if we knew how 
the account stood, we might see our way to resolve many of the 
questions which divide and torment us. For these two men, 
although never meeting in the body, nor acquainted with each 
other’s writings, were in fact rivals and antagonists—parallel and 
opposed ; each had fought the battle of belief and unbelief in his 
own bosom; together they summed up the tendencies of an age. 
And in variety of gifts, in personal romance, in the influence which 
went forth from them and subdued more than one generation, whu 
shall say that they were greatly unequal ? 

The most striking resemblance between them is their mastery 
of style. Newman has long been recognized as one of the crowned 
and sceptred kings of English prose literature, without a competitor 
save Ruskin; but as a spiritual teacher, a light in the world of 
religious development, he is by far the greatest that has risen up 
during our century. On the other hand, which among illustrious 
French writers has excelied Renan? I speak of the supreme 
French achievement, again of prose not of poetry; and I call 
to mind Chateaubriand, George Sand, Victor Hugo—these are the 
highest modern names—but can we praise thein beyond the choice, 
and music-breathing, and exquisite, and endlessly cunning artist 
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q who, by a secret known to himself and none other, has combined 
the Celtic and the classic eloquence, stolen the hearts of friends 
and enemies, hidden the charm of his persuasiveness in words as 
siinple as they are touching, and given to a phrase or an epithet 
power so strange, that once heard, it never will be forgotten ? 
What a specious miracle is here, and how slight a value do we set 
on Hugo’s chaotic splendours when this enchantment has taken 
hold of us! But such was Renan. He has wrapped himself in the 
cloak of the wizard Prospero, borrowing for the nonce his staff and 
niagic volume, nut unsuccessfully. Now, if we should think of 
Newman as Ariel, a spirit most delicate, detached, and filled with 
heavenly light, the terms of our comparison would not be wanting. 

I propose to draw out briefly some of the resemblances and the 
contrasts which have been brought home to me in reading the 
remains, and especially what is now published from their corre- 
spondence, of these memorable persons. But I shall not pretend 
to do more than illustrate a large subject. Shall I accomplish 
even so little as that? I cannot tell; but if the keen personal 
feeling which comes over me when I turn to either Newman or 
Renan be any proof that one has entered into their thought, their 
way of looking at the nature of things, their peculiar and indi- 
vidual spirit ; if to be charmed is the secret of interpretation, and 
yet to be critical under so mighty a spell is some token of clear- 
sightedness, then I would take courage from the omens vouch- 
safed me. Perhaps it is impossible for those who never knew the 
Catholic Church by experience to understand how Newman came 
at last to join it, almost in his own despite; and still less, I am 
confident, will they, without some rare dramatic power, compre- 
hend the attraction which it ceased not to exercise upon Renan, 
although he had run to the opposite pole. I shall endeavour to 
keep clear of controversy; the situation, delineated as it was by 
the men themselves, out of which their final resolve issued, will 
point the moral of many arguments. 

And now to begin. We must say, with Hamlet, though not dis- 
paragingly, “Look here upon this picture, and on this.” See, 
amid the jostling crowd of mediocrities, in an age given over to 
commerce, politics, money-making, journalism, and vulgar enjoy- 
ment, these two men of genius—one French, one English—who 
pass by the whole scene of Vanity Fair as an empty stage-delusion. 

They are nothing if not idealists—dreaming their dream, per- 
chance, while the many feast on good things; but a dream—in 
Newman contemplative, supernatural, in Renan Hegelian, con- 
cerned only with the process of the world, and a Divinity still 
latent—which neither would exchange for all beside it. This un- 
conquerable passion was breathed into them from the beginning 
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by Religion. They come down to literature as out of a higher 
sphere. The intense purity and clearness of style, the eloquence 
flowing in a stream so limpid, whereby each is marked off from 
his fellows and is classic, they have arrived at by no inducement 
from without, but in the effort to understand themselves. Each is 
alone, or regardless of his chance audience. Most instructive it is 
when Renan describes himself as the least literary of men, and 
marvels in his roguish innocence at the French Academics, who can 
write though they have nothing to say. From the first he was 
disdainful of the loud-tongued rhetoric which M. Dupanloup had 
set up as the very finest of the arts at St. Nicholas du Chardonnet. 
But Renan, who has written such inimitable prose, would have no 
mention made of style in training French scholars; let them study 
things and the words will come, he declares again and again. 
Newman wore himself out over his compositions ; yet, at the age of 
sixty-nine, he could say with delightful simplicity, “I never have 
been in the practice since I was a boy of attempting to write well, 
or to form an elegant style. I think I never have written tor 
writing sake, but my one and single desire and aim has been to do 
what is so difficult, viz., to express clearly and exactly my mean- 
ing.” Yes, he had a meaning, a conviction, which would not let 
him rest until it was embodied in language; and literature as a 
display of talent, or a thing which could be sold in the market, 
he no more dreamt of dealing in than he would have dealt in any 
other commodity and article of commerce. Yet—or shall we not 
rather say, hence ?—there is a beauty and freedom of touch in all 
that either of these men published, the like of which no popular 
pen has to show. It is art, indeed, but disinterested, patient, and 
unconventional, addressing itself to those who can grasp its sig- 
nificance, not to the multitude. “I cannot make myself heard 
when I speak to the many, nor do the many care to hear me. 
Paucorum hominum sum,” wrote the great Oratorian. And 
Renan, in the preface to his Drames Philosophiques, has these 
proud words: “Besides the volume which is destined for the cir- 
culating library, there is the book of which the triumph consists 
in its being held of price by some few hundred connoisseurs.” His 
own most cried-up volume had been read by tens of thousands, 
but still it was to the few and not the many that he appealed. 
So frank a dismissal of the crowd argues in the speaker that he 
does not need them, nor has thought of them in the first place. 
He will teach, but only those that care to listen; his message has 
certain undercurrents ; it is esoteric, ironical, a winged word that. 
flies over common heads and pierces the heart at a distance. We 
can never be quite sure that we have caught the prophet’s deepest 
meaning ; and he smiles outright when we undertake to decide 
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what he has been aiming at, or to refute a suggestion which has 
glided across the flow of his metaphors. Such a peculiar and 
indefinable spirit will be at once supremely truthful and as candid 
as snow in sunshine. But who will dare to criticize, or pretend 
to exhaust, a philosophy which never can be resolved into another 
man’s formulas ? 

The candour, the irony, the rare distinction, the transcendent 
egotism—I quote Newman’s own word—and all this lighted up by 
an impersonal motive (by religion on the one hand, by science, or 
erudition, or philosophy, on the other), which are thus held forth 
as independent of the arts of rhetoric, and hostile, in a sense, to 
literature, cannot be denied to either of my heroes. Their writing 
is one long soliloquy; I doubt if a second person is ever much 
more to them than the mask of the Athenian actor, the speaking 
trumpet through which they hear their own voice. I am struck 
with the portentous solitude that each makes round about him- 
self. Like the father of Idealism, Berkeley, each must build the 
universe anew, and out of his own feelings; he cannot take it for 
granted or receive it upon hearsay, or by tradition ; it is a problem 
to be resolved, not an axiom beyond discussion. This everlasting 
note of interrogation, I think it must be, which has led various 
well-intentioned writers to charge Cardinal Newman with scep- 
ticism ; while in Renan we find an unqualified eulogy of Descartes 
and his methodic doubt as the beginning of wisdom. But let us 
never be hasty in our judgments concerning these subtle minds. 
For it is the privilege of genius to name all things afresh and, like 
Adam, to interpret creation with eyes enlightened but still untaught 
—the glances of a child-man in Paradise. 

What an orthodox scepticism, for example, is that which impels 
Newman to say,“ While a man holds the moral governance of 
God as existing in and through his conscience, it matters not 
whether he believes his senses or not. For at least he will hold 
the external world as a divine intimation.” To such a one the vital 
distinction between Hume and Berkeley turns upon this, which of 
them denied, and which acknowledged, the fact of conscience as 
aboriginal and self-demonstrative. Renan would certainly have 
held with Hume. Of the truths belonging to that moral order he 
sys, “ they cannot be directly affirmed or denied ”; they fall into 
a sort of never-ending dialogue where every shade of opinion, 
surmise, and dubitation has its own place. All things here below 
in the world of phenomena, which includes conscience,—are, 
according to the dreamer of Pantheistic dreams, but symbols and 
imagery. Yet, ere the pen drops from his hand, when he is 
finishing the last page of Ma Seur Henriette, he too makes a 
confession such as we could hardly have expected from him. “I 
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never have had any doubt,” he tells us, “ of the moral order ; but 
{ see now with evidence that the whole logical system of the 
world would be undone, were such lives,” as that of his noble- 
hearted sister, “ delusion and deceit,” 

The consent of these witnesses, Newman and Renan, in a point 
of capital importance, is very astonishing, and by no means to be 
overlooked. They may differ as regards the method of proof; 
they are at one as to the fact. Nor need we suppose that there is 
less conviction than there is irony—a growing disease with Renan 
as old age crept upon him—in those words of power which serve as 
an introduction to the Prétre de Némi ; “I believe with the Sibyl,” 
he cries out while reflecting on the melancholy fate of the priest 
Antistius, “ that justice will reign, if not on this planet, still in the 
universe at large; and that the virtuous man will at length be 
found to have been the well-inspired.” Abate, I say, the half- 
mocking smile; remember that there is a Gascon of the joyous 
type in Renan, who will have his joke at all costs; and interpret 
his true thoughts by the language he has dedicated as an epitaph 
upon his sister’s tomb; shall we not recognise here a great affirma- 
tion? But the lightness offends. It does, and with reason. There 
is a mortal difference between the teachers which tells utterly, at 
last, to Newman’s advantage. We shall find ourselves returning 
to it ere we have done with them; and then, indeed, if we absolve 
Renan from the charge of scepticism, we cannot but condemn in 
his declining years the Aristippus, or sensual pleasure-monger, 
which he seems to have become. Meanwhile, let us ask, after the 
fashion of modern psychology, how much was given to either by 
inheritance or descent, and how much by education. It is an en- 
quiry of singular interest. 

We have not been told as yet nearly so many particulars 
touching the historical and family antecedents of Newman, as the 
Breton peasant-genius relates about himself. But we know that, 
though London born, he came of Huguenot blood ; he was Calvi- 
nist on both sides; intensely religious, or “very superstitious,” 
as he says, by temperament; and he had “a sense of the presence 
of the Supreme Being which never had been dimmed by even a 
passing shadow,” which had dwelt in him ever since he recollected 
anything, and which he could not imagine his losing. This direct 
apprehension, or “image of an invisible Being,’—the root of what 
some call mysticism,—it was which gave “a deep meaning to the 
lessons of his first teachers about the Will and Providence of God” ; 
they were but drawing out, as in the Socratic experiment with 
Meno’s young slave, truths implicit but really existing within his 
childish consciousness. Nor did he ever cease to believe in them 
when once they were apprehended. His Calvinism fell away ; 
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that first vital intuition not only survived all changes, but was 
their motive-power and their justification. He never lost his faith 
in “ the reality of conversion, as cutting at the root of doubt,” and 
“providing a chain between God and the soul with every link 
complete.” From his earliest years “God’s presence went up with 
him, and gave him rest.” 

Renan has left us his own Darwinian formula, mockingly but as 
if he laid stress upon it,—“Breton by the father’s side, Gascon by 
the mother, in the remote distance, Lapp or Finnish.” One 
constituent was not to be found in him—the Roman, Latin, 
South-Eastern French ; we have no proper name for it in English, 
and our criticism, as well as our history, loses thereby; but M. 
Taine has called it, par excellence, the classic, and we may follow 
his example. Now of this ancient but surviving, and among the 
modern French omnipotent, type Renan was the exact opposite. 
He did not believe in authority; law, routine, precedent — the 
stately and too often chilling architecture, so to term it, of a life 
which was governed from without, not spontaneous or self-inspired 
—spoke to him faintly and were shadows, mere phantoms rising 
up out of the past; they left him cold when they did not stir him 
to rebel against them. The Celt is shy and restive; he loves 
passionately and will follow to the death; but he cannot obey the 
impersonal; he is too much of a poet to dwell at ease among the 
abstractions and devices of the Civil or the Canon Law. When the 
fisherman’s son is still wandering about the old streets of Tréguier, 
or prays and meditates in that high medieval shrine of St. Tudwal— 
itself a piece of fantasy, soaring rather than solid—or when he goes 
with his pious mother on pilgrimage to chapels hidden among the 
aged trees, and framed about by the clouds and storms of Brittany, 
who could be more edifying, more Catholic? But his religion has 
in it something antique—I had almost said, elemental; it goes 
beyond history and dogma; it is Paganism, too, but exceedingly 
primitive; and its wonder-working saints have little in common 
with a purple-clad hierarchy, seated on thrones, judging the world 
by law, and practised in the conquering Roman state-craft. He is 
of the year 600, and that in wild Wales; for these ages upon 
ages have passed like a winter’s day, not changing the Cymric 
folk, but throwing them back into their own thoughts, where, in a 
waking dream, they can picture to themselves the world as they 
would have it to be. Scatter them among strangers, send them 
into the regiments on the frontier, to the seminary in Paris, and 
they fall homesick and die. At least, they will be utterly reserved, 
silent, and meditative; no common life has the power to absorb 
them ; and like Merlin who beholds the transparent walls of his 
prison on every side, in an enchanted loneliness, they put between 
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themselves and the world a barrier which no force can penetrate, 
no spell save the traditional words of might can dissolve. 

That is the impression left on me by Renan’s account of his 
childhood and youth; by the pathetic story of his sister's life in 
those lonesome years of Paris; by the description of Issy and its 
studious painful solitude which friendship seems never to have 
sweetened ; by his desperate and yet speechless wrestlings with the 
respectable, narrow, conservative, Gallican orthodoxy of St. Sulpice ; 
and by the letters which passed between himself and Henriette, 
who was in heroic exile, fifteen hundred miles away, earning her 
bread as a teacher in the palace of Prince Zamoyski at Clemensow 
or Warsaw. It is the record of a tragedy that went on to its inevit- 
able yet unforeseen conclusion, step by step, during eight years and 
a-half, from the day when Ernest, a lad of fifteen, was admitted by 
M. Dupanloup into his fashionable seminary of St. Nicholas, until 
he found himself, a rebel rather than an outcast, lodging at M. 
Crouzet’s, alone and without resources except in Henriette’s 
devotion. 

Sincere, and infecting us with his own trouble, as genius always 
will, Renan little imagined that his passionate epistles would be 
thrown upon the highway half a century later. But we can read 
them now side by side with those which the perplexed Oxford 
teacher was writing at that very time, as in the darkness of eclipse, 
to a sister equally cherished. Newman’s letters, between 1839 and 
1845, show him moving on and on, but as one feeling his way, 
amid contending voices, and through the Valley of the Shadow, 
until he has reached the heights from which Renan was descend- 
ing. As we might anticipate, their paths did not cross. And this 
difference must be added. Henriette Renan, who in earlier days 
had declined to enter a convent—her predestined home, as it might 
uppear—only from a sense of devotion to her father’s memory and 
because she alone could support their falling house, Henriette, | 
say, had come into an austere but heterodox Deism, and rejoiced 
when her brother seemed to be taking the same path. She behaved 
with admirable forbearance, not pressing him by so much as a hint 
of her own opinions; he must obey his conscience, and at all costs 
be true to himself; she is but the physician noting his case, and 
telling him what it requires, that is all. But in character she is 
more decided, as Frenchwomen often are; she welcomes every 
token of independence in him, nor will suffer the young untried 
soul to go back and rest upon authority; no, “the veil once rent,” 
she says, “ cannot be restored ” ; his eyes are open, how can he shut 
them again? It is manifest what a momentum her words must 
have given at such a critical time to the arguments which drove 
her brother onward. She was the impersonation of private judg- 
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ment, obliging him to trust in himself. And all this with a 
delicacy of speech, a consideration, a self-sacrifice, that lend to her 
writing the infinite tenderness of a mother dipping the pen, as it 
were, in her own heart’s blood. Chateaubriand would have called 
her Velléda, the Druidess, not unworthily; for in all she did or 
said there was a glow of feminine enthusiasm, and an utter dis- 
regard of self, as if in obedience to the ideals of a religion which, in 
its historical shape no longer appealing to her reason, still never- 
theless governed her conduct. We may, perhaps, believe that 
Ernest Renan would not have left the Roman Church had 
Henriette thrown her influence into the orthodox scale. At all 
events, she decided him when he was yet wavering, and secured 
him a year of independence at the period which proved to be a 
turning-point in his life as in his convictions. 

The English lady to whom she stands in so remarkable a con- 
trast—I mean Jemima Newman—could not for many reasons 
exercise a similar influence. Ernest Renan’s trial came when he 
was not more than twenty; the Vicar of St. Mary’s was thirty-nine 
when the possible truth of a system which he had long fought against 
flashed upon him suddenly like an apparition, and filled him with 
strange forebodings. Moreover, he had passed through one great 
spiritual revolution already. From an Evangelical he had become 
an Anglican of the school of Laud ; Jacobite Oxford had shown him 
that Calvinism might be plausible as a theory, but did not possess 
the key to human phenomena; and he had deliberately broken with 
these inherited beliefs. He could not break with them a second 
time ; that experience, that change was unique. Nor did he feel 
as the lonely student at St. Sulpice must have felt, that he was 
going out into chaos. Rome was a visible reality ; the power that 
claimed his allegiance might almost be touched with the hand; he 
had seen it during his voyages up and down the Mediterranean, and 
was well aware of its character and history. What could a sister 
who had simply followed him in his Anglican ascent oppose to all 
this? Only her love for him and for the Church of England that 
he had so gloriously magnified. But here is one of the most 
admirable points in the comparison; that the English sister 
found within this narrow space room to display qualities no less 
rare and gracious than the French—as fine a self-control under 
circumstances which were equally trying, a most sensitive con- 
science, a tender uprightness, and through all the dark moments 
which preceded Newman’s secession a faith in him not to be 
shaken by rumours, misunderstandings, or the ambiguity of change. 
In the great collection of his early correspondence, no letters seem 
to me so faultlessly beautiful as those which he wrote to this lady 
during the forlorn period when, having ceased to be an Anglican, 
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he was moving over deep and stormy waters into the wished-for 
haven. And her replies, unpretending, extempore, written to him 
alone, with no eye upon a public that she cannot have detected in 
the uncertain haze of the future, deserve the place which has 
been allotted to them. Fittingly do we read them in one volume 
with her brother’s tremulous and eager words, which passing 
through argument, expostulation, and the bitterness of death itself, 
invoked as a seal upon the testimony which he is bearing for 
conscience’ sake, rise at last into a realm of light where all that is 
earthly dwindles and is seen no more. I cannot quote from them ; 
but surely they are, and will long remain, among the masterpieces 
of religious literature. 

We may most easily follow the changes through which Renan 
arrived at his philosophy, by looking upon him as an innocent 
country lad who believed all that he was told, and then tried 
it according to the method of an inductive, or, as he says, of an 
“achromatic” reason. He had not in himself the witness of 
a spiritual experience such as Newman had, which would resist 
as life always does resist, the assaults of scepticism. At Issy the 
mystic and the average man shouldered one another; but Renan 
had already eaten of the tree of knowledge, and chose it before 
the tree of the supernatural life. Religion was to be tested by 
science, without prejudice or prepossessions. Would it endure 
a touchstone that took from it all its enchantment, reducing its 
high and heavenly facts to a mere set of phenomena like any 
other? He began to question it as impartially as he would have 
cross-examined the Newtonian system, not like a man who feels 
the burden of sin and ignorance, and sighs to be delivered from 
them. When, at St. Sulpice, the evidences of Christianity were laid 
before him, still he employed the same process; antecedent proba- 
bilities did not exist, or must not be regarded ; and if the Bible on 
being submitted to inspection failed to supply a consistent human 
narrative, how could we accept it as a teaching from on high ? 
These difficulties of the letter, which have always been known 
to Christians, but never have turned aside any who were seeking 
for redemption, proved too much for the student of Hebrew and 
evidences. He would not argue against the mysteries of the 
Creed ; they were confessedly beyond reason, and must be taken 
on authority; but he required—and, as it seemed to him, he did not 
find—the same sort of proof, or the unblemished accuracy of 
statement, in the four Gospels which he had found in Tacitus or 
Thucydides. With the truth of Scripture vanished the infallibility 
of the Church,—but first the Bible was wrecked upon this in- 
duction. If the Bible could have survived, Catholicism might 
have held him; now, all was of human growth; no divine inter- 
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position had ever taken place; development under fixed laws must 
explain the world historically; Jesus of Nazareth was but the 
noblest of men; the Gospels were a poem; religion had sunk down 
to myths and fables; and Renan might have summed up his 
belief as well as his criticism in those amazing words of Shakespeare, 
applying them to Oxford, St. Sulpice, and Tubingen in their 
several points,—“ They say, miracles are past ; and [yet] we have our 
philosophical persons to make modern and familiar things super- 
natural and causeless. Hence it is that we make trifles of terrors ; 
ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge, when we should 
submit ourselves to an unknown fear.” 

An unknown fear! Abyssus abysswm invocut; take away 
Revelation, and what serious mind will deem this word too much ? 
But the young critic, confident in his methods and his demonstra- 
tions, was of a sanguine temper,—as we now talk, an optimist. 
Life—and the Christian life, that world of deep experience !—he 
grasped with one hand, laying it on the marble slab of an em- 
pirical laboratory, and dissecting it, if not into materialism, yet 
into a psychology beneath or behind which there was no God. 
For had the living Infinite been present there, how could any 
process, logical or biological, pretend to be exhaustive? ‘The 
result, not at once discernible, yet assured from the beginning,— 
since his method was false,—we have witnessed in our philosopher’s 
latest writings. “ What do you make of sin?” he is asked; nay, 
he asks himself. And he answers with a laugh, “Sin? Ma foi, 
I suppress it, gentlemen!” In ianguage more suitable to the argu- 
ment, he has discovered that man cannot fall; there is no height 
in creation and no depth; it is a plane surface, or a painted sheet, 
and never had a spiritual meaning. Here is an experiment on 
this man’s part, which for eyes with any power of vision is 
evidence indeed ; a proof by actual touch and trial that the wrong 
method must needs issue in passing by, as though it never had 
existed, the heart and essence of the problem. For how shall we 
fear if guilt is an idle name? yet Primos in orbe deos fecit tumor ; 
we cannot deny it: and that fear was a moral fear, a shrinking 
from judgment, or it speedily became so. Get rid of our belief in 
Revelation, founded upon man’s need of forgiveness, and history 
too will change into an enigma, of which delusion is the necessary 
key. Thus, at length, the method of the philosopher and the 
facts of the past have fallen into hopeless contradiction. 

Newman, undoubtedly, would have said that nothing better was 
to be anticipated ; and the spectacle of a professing Christian who 
had no prejudices in favour of God, conscience, or immortality, who 
was indifferent to Church and Bible, and assimilated an Evangelist 
to a Greek or Roman historian, would have filled him with horror. 
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There is, he would say, a divine method of recognizing divine 
things. On this vital subject he wrote, and preached, and argued 
incessantly, knowing that here was the punctwm saliens, the very 
germ and substance of what Christians understand by faith. His 
whole doctrine is strikingly expressed in a letter which is dated 
March 8th, 1843. “Religious truth,” he tells his correspondent, 
“ is reached, not by reasoning, but by an inward perception. Any- 
one can reason ; only disciplined, educated, formed minds can per- 
ceive. Nothing, then, is more important to you than habits of 
self-command. You are overflowing with feeling and impulse ; all 
these must be restrained, ruled, brought under, converted into 
principles and habits, or elements of character. Consider that 
you have this great work to do, to change yourself.” 

Character is, then, what Newman requires in a seeker after God ; 
und it must be religious character, not the sceptic’s cold imparti- 
ality. But in Renan at twenty-three, character had ceased to be 
religious ; or, his religion, at any rate, was little more than a senti- 
ment. No experience led him to cultivate these higher qualities 
in himself as the years went by. Yet surely it is a law of the mind 
which he would have granted, that between the faculty apprehend- 
ing and the object apprehended there must be a certain agree- 
ment. If so, religion cannot be learned simply as though it were 
a branch of impersonal science. Nor has it ever made converts 
by colourless, achromatic reasoning. It is worship and com- 
munion, the atmosphere of which is prayer, and its vital principle 
grace; a power, not an argument in mood and figure. We may 
go so far as to allege that reasoning is the pencil which draws this 
outline upon the mind ; but the artist is none other than the liv- 
ing spirit, enamoured of that ideal which it has beheld in the man 
Christ Jesus. So that a mystical and divine operation will be the 
only adequate cause of belief, and all things else are but means 
und instruments. This alone is the true account of Christianity 
as a fact in the world’s progress. The letter killeth ; and a frozen 
glance at the story of the Gospel, or even a dilettante beautifying 
of its pages and turning them into soft, sentimental French, will 
take their meaning out of them as effectually as if they were 
translated into an unknown tongue. 

Who can wonder that pilgrims starting from such opposed 
points as these should be carried on to different conclusions ? 
One is intent upon the human element, busy about evidence 
which would tell in a court of law, lynx-eyed to seize upon dis- 
crepancies in detail, minute, punctilious, microscropic ; and thus 
he is sure that the truth may be ascertained, or not at all. To 
Oriental narratives, written with child-like good faith and unsus- 
pecting simplicity, our critic, just because not critic enough to 
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know the deepest principles of his art or science, applies a cast- 
iron rule which not even Western writers, though literal and 
exact, have always obeyed. If he takes into account the super- 
natural, it is only that by means of it he may dash the story in 
pieces; an inspired volume must be perfect as a dictionary of 
dates, or a biographical memoir, drawn up with a view to the 
requirements of Gibbon or Voltaire. The first and last question 
is not moral, religious, personal; nor has it any concern with con- 
science, except on the score of veracity. Criticism, though always 
complicated and often abstruse—nay, though little better in the end 
than a “ petty conjectural science,’—need not bow to the jurisdic- 
tion of what Aristotle would have called an architectonic, and 
Newman an illative faculty, the judgment of which, founded upon 
the whole case for Revelation, and dealing with particulars by a 
cumulative process, should be final and supreme. No, it is by 
analysis destitute of superior principles, and quite indifferent as to 
the result, that Renan searches the Scriptures; and they fall into 
his hands like a heap of fragments, or the dust of a dead body 
suddenly exposed to light and air. Dry, dessicating science has 
ground them to powder. 

How much more in accordance with the laws of life is Newman’s 
proceeding ? He does not look for this perfect and obvious agree- 
ment in writers so variously endowed, so little dependent upon one 
another, whose minds were dazzled with the great illumination, 
and possessed and overcome by the recent memory, of their un- 
paralleled Master. The tone of prophecy is abrupt; its words are 
dark sayings ; it is a collection of sibylline leaves, not rhetoric un- 
folding a theme to our leisurely comprehension. And the plainest- 
seeming tale or narrative in the Bible must, from the nature of the 
case, be prophetic; “ Thoughts beyond their thoughts to those high 
bards were given.” We are at Nazareth or Jerusalem, not on the 
Hill of Mars, or walking with Socrates on the road to the Pirseus. 
If we allow, for argument’s sake, that a more divine spirit than 
man’s is breathing its accent into these stories, we cannot imagine 
their first aim or motive ever to have been a bare literal accuracy, 
though accurate they will surely turn out to be when we have un- 
derstood them as they were meant. For instance, let us take 
Hume’s celebrated piece of reasoning a priori against miracles, 
and complete or strengthen it by the contention of Littré, which 
Huxley and Renan have made their own, namely, that no evidence 
equal to the facts alleged ever has been forthcoming. What will 
Newman say in answer? He has written on the whole subject as 
follows :— 

**]T will accept the general proposition, but I resist its application. A priori, 
.of course the acts of men are not so trustworthy as the order of Nature, and the 
pretence of miracles is in fact more common than the occurrence. But the 
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question is not about miracles in general, or men in general, but definitely, 
whether these particular miracles, ascribed to the particular Peter, James, and 
John, are more likely to have been or not; whether they are unlikely, suppos- 
ing that there is a Power, external to the world, who can bring them about ; 
supposing they are the only means by which He can reveal Himself to those 
who need a revelation ; supposing He is likely to reveal Himself ; that He has 
a great end in doing so; that the professed miracles in question are like His 
natural works, and such as he is likely to work, in case He wrought miracles ; 
that great effects, otherwise unaccountable, in the event followed upon the acts 
said to be miraculous; that they were from the first accepted as true by large 
numbers of men against their natural interests; that the reception of them as 
true has left its mark upon the world, as no other event ever did ; that viewed 
in their effects, they have—that is, the belief of them has—served to raise 
human nature to a high moral standard, otherwise unattainable: these and the 
like considerations are parts of a great complex argument, which so far can be 
put into propositions, but which, even between, and around, and behind these, 
still is implicit and secret, and cannot by any ingenuity be imprisoned in a 
formula, and packed into a nutshell.”* 


I can imagine M. Renan, had he fallen in with this character- 
istic passage, shaking his head doubtfully, but repeating to the 
light-minded French infidel what he had told him before, that 
very few men have a right to disbelieve in the Christian Religion. 
Did he, when he was on the point of leaving St. Sulpice, weigh 
and consider this “implicit, secret, complex argument,” so wide 
in its outlook, reaching from end to end so mightily, climb- 
ing to such heights of Providence, and so unwilling to admit a 
world-encompassing delusion that should “raise human nature 
to a moral standard, otherwise unattainable?” I discover no 
traces of this mature wisdom in his correspondence. Writing 
to a fellow-student, M. Cognat, who was endeavouring to bring 
him back out of the wilderness, this is what he says: “I ask 
you for proof; there is my strong point. But you have not a 
single proof that will hold good against criticism, whether in 
psychology or history. Jesus alone abides. But he belongs to 
me as much as to you. If I wish to be a Platonist, must I 
adore Plato and put faith in his very words?” 

The event, if we look forward to dramatic teachings such as 
L'Eau de Jouvence and L’Abbesse de Jouarre, will furnish a 
commentary of the most decisive kind on this pretension. 
Renan gave up the spirit as well as the letter of Christi- 
anity; gave it up in all that was held by it to be pure and 
sacred; nor shrank from the worship of physical and feminine 
beauty as a law unto itself, exalted above every motive but 
its own pleasure. Even the accommodating Parisian shrugged 
his shoulders at what he was tempted to call the “ obsession,” 
or monomania, of certain ideas which clouded this declining 
imagination. The ideal had been vanquished by Imperia and 
her sisters; Prospero himself, that loftiest of Shakespearian crea- 
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tions, underwent a change too horrible and desecrating for me 
to enlarge upon it; the faith was no longer “wrapped in the 
purple shroud where the dead gods sleep”; it had become 
merely an artistic background, sombre and forbidding, to the 
festival of Antichrist, hailed by a new Renaissance as king, and 
priest, and prophet. The “water of youth” is science, which 
has found out fresh enjoyments and the secret of euthanasia, 
or of dying when we please. Such are, in Jules Lemaitre’s 
admirable account of them, “les fantaisies de négation volup- 
tueuse, la philosophie du suicide délicieux,” which have taken 
the place long ago held by an austere religion in this unhappy 
man’s heart. 

Unhappy, I call him, since he did, in his better moments, pro- 
fess to live by the principles, though he had abandoned the dogmas 
of a creed acknowledged by him to be, in its ethical aspect, the 
highest accessible to man. As an ideal it was true and worthy 
of all acceptation, when he was putting off his soutane; but now 
the ideal is another, Greek of the Lydian mood, or Florentine 
from the days of Poliziano, or premature Rennaissance, as in 
the legendary and disedifying Papal Court of Avignon. In 
twenty years, what a length had he travelled from Galilee, 
as it is painted for us with its radiant skies, and flower- 
embroidered valleys, and its blue Mediterranean, murmuring 
under the wind, or whitening to summer tempest, in those 
pages of the Vie de Jésus, which charm while they sadden, 
so sweet is their music, so melancholy their disbelief in the 
Divine! But these Calibans, Clements, Prosperos, these French 
avbesses, and priests of Nemi, and courtesans of every decadent 
age, are corruption, sunlight lingering on the marsh where life 
has a certain stagnant beauty —the loveliness of decay, if you 
will, or of a suicide which degrades while it intoxicates with 
some deadly draught. I take refuge in figures from the necessity 
of plain dealing; but certainly none who have read these philo- 
sophic dramas with their eyes open, will give M. Renan credit 
when he professes to have kept, through all his wanderings, 
the spirit of the New Testament alive within him. 

Thus we are brought round, by actual experience, to the position 
which he would not allow—in giving up the faith he has lost 
Jesus ;—and we ask whether he was not preparing a rod for his 
own back when he told his friend Cognat, “ Christianity has never 
hitherto been assailed except in the name of the immoral, and the 
abject teaching ef materialism.” A new era was to begin with 
himself; he would deny, yet remain a Christian under forms less 
concrete and definite. Pass thirty years, how much of that 
floating cloud is left? The burning sun has swallowed it up: 
the Platonism of the Phedrus and the Bunquet, which was 
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so mingled of good and ill, must now apologise for a headlong 
descent into Proserpine’s garden, where on every blossom his first 
teachers had seen written Tetigisse, periisse. Our learning, 
Eastern and Western, is now but the édition de luze, in beautiful 
but perishable colours, of the wisdom which a Paris street boy 
may know and practise; les frivoles were ever in the right, and 
Gavroche is the only philosopher. 

The argument is almost too severe. Yet I cannot see my way 
to making it less conclusive. One could have desired—how 
vainly !—that Renan, while he went into exile from the faith of 
Christendom, might have lighted upon the Happy Isles where 
legend has bestowed the wise men of old; might have stayed his 
steps with Marcus, and Epictetus, and Seneca—minds ascetic or 
self-controlled, and well read in the genuine Platonism which 
looks beyond visible forms to the god within, the spirit undying. 
These moods, now and again, he did experience, as when writing 
of his sister's last days near Byblos; and in a temper so refined 
and idyllic—but sentiment was always perilous to him—was that 
Galilean romance drawn out, shimmering with all the light and 
grace which he had stolen from the lines of snow upon Anti- 
Lebanon, and from the purity of those clear waters of Genesareth, 
sweet and inviting now, as in the days whereof he was recalling 
a faint but lovely image. Yet the power had long been working 
within him which, as it uncanonized the Gospel and made Jesus 
no more divine than Mohammed, was surely taking from his 
belief its spiritual strength, and melting it down with all manner 
of discordant aspirations into a dreamy, sensuous feeling, now 
high, now low, not subject to any fixed rule, clinging like a 
banner of mist to this Alpine summit or to that one, as the wind 
drove it; and altogether lawless and capricious. Renan, though 
Striving to be himself alone, could not escape the fate which has 
ever attended on fugitives from the Christian temple into what 
they deem a more liberal air. Pagans they have not become, 
nor men of antique virtue; literally they find themselves “un- 
sphered,” at war with old and new. They are lapsed believers, 
runaways with a cord round their necks, Ishmaelites, whose 
highest ambition it may well be to live upon the principles of a 
creed which they no longer hold. “I have known what heroic 
goodness means,” said Renan; he had grown up with it in 
Brittany and at St. Sulpice. Afterwards, among his brilliant 
friends, for all their wit and eloquence, he could not say 
that it was to be found. The world, then, had lost its jewel in 
rejecting Christianity; and what was he, at his best, except wn 
prétre manqué, a spoilt priest, the wreck of a shrine once dedi- 
cated to the Supreme, but now the home of unclean revellings ? 

These are his own confessions, not my indictment of the man. 
VOL. XXIX. 39 
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Proposing to follow whither reason led, he ends by writing an 
apology for Brunissende, the courtesan, “ magnificent in sin”; yet 
as a laggard idealist he will still admire the Sermon on the Mount. 
What a fabulous, self-devouring creature is this! and how shall 
we derive from his endless changes of opinion, and ironical agree- 
ment with all the world, anything more than pleasure in seeing 
him turn so nimbly, and delight in a language that has become 
the vehicle of sensations, not of ideas? But his whole experience 
is our lesson. He, if any man of his time, could have “ dis- 
tinguished between the letter and the spirit, separated the 
institution from its ideal aim, and forsaken the conventional 
without denying that which justified it.” The problem was to 
teach and to live by a purified, undogmatic Christianity which, 
borne out by the evolution of the moral sense, in harmony with 
all knowledge, and free from superstition as from priestcraft, 
should be manifestly superior to the religion taught in the 
Churches. Does he succeed? His Prospero, the mighty master 
of ages yet to come, dies in the embrace of the sisters of Free 
Love. 

If this, then, be the science of criticism, untrammelled and 
constructive, it has failed, since on the one hand it neither 
clears up history nor makes a step in advance beyond the Gospel ; 
yet on the other it opens a downward path, and plucks away the 
safeguards which a long Christian tradition had established 
against our relapsing into Pagan vices. However, by the simple 
force of logic, it has also brought out the unseen but living 
bond which unites the Church with the Bible and dogma with 
ethics, as a visible system, at once historical and Divine. “ The 
world moves forward,” says Newman, “in bold and intelligible 
parties” ; it does not rest satisfied with fragmentary conclusions, 
or theories that are woven from the student’s brain; if we talk of 
a system, we mean nothing so abstract and bookish as_ the 
written metaphysics of Descartes, or Kant, or Schopenhauer. 
Nothing less concrete than a Church, a government, a polity will 
be equal to the demands of life, and strong enough to withstand the 
corroding scepticism, which, as we have beheld in a consummate 
intellect like that of Renan, is the too frequent outcome when 
individuals are left to themselves. There must be, somewhere, an 
imperial authority which may expound and protect the Christian 
tradition. 

Where is it, then? That was the question arising naturally 
upon view of the great assault preparing against dogma which 
echoed in the ears of Newman, as he looked out on the world 
in 1841. It must not be imagined that he was turning aside 
from the vital problems of religion to subordinate and for- 
mal discussions. He understood—no mortal better—how man- 
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kind was to be guided, if at all, along the ancient ways. 
Natural and supernatural religion might be distinguished in idea ; 
but in fact they were one and the same ; or, speaking closer to the 
purpose, that state of mind which issued in belief of God was the 
very state which led to acceptance of Church and Bible. Had 
Renan believed in the living God of Nature, and not in a mere 
ideal process or formula; he would have discounted the objections 
in detail which he could not answer, and have followed up his 
vocation to the priesthood. It was his temper of mind, not the 
strength of those objections, which decided him. And again,though 
a born Catholic, he had put aside the Church’s testimony as 
though it never had existed. He was, in short, a Protestant 
relying upon his unaided judgment, and therefore he fell in the 
day of battle. 

But were not Anglicans Protestants also? “Our Church is 
not at one with itself,’ Newman wrote despondingly as the 
prospect darkened. There was a “confederacy of evil marshal- 
ling its hosts from all parts of the world, organizing itself, taking 
its measures, enclosing the Church of Christ as in a net, and pre- 
paring the way for a general apostasy.” Puritans, Liberals, poli- 
tical economists, unbelieving men of science, all in their several 
ways were denying or tending to pull down the faith once delivered 
to the saints ; and what could stand against them? He had begun 
to apprehend that no religious body had strength and consistency 
enough to do so, except the Roman Church. Principles long 
dormant were springing up and bearing fruit; as it ripened, 
friends and foes alike cried out “ Popery,” and their spontaneous 
agreement was a token that the seeds thus victoriously bursting 
into life had been brought from the Seven Hills. It was a 
“most revolutionary, and therefore a most exciting, tumultuous 
conviction,” which came to displace and utterly banish the calm 
Anglicanism under the shadow of which Newman had dwelt for so 
many years. “You cannot estimate,” he tells his sister, “the 
strange effect produced on the mind, when the conviction flashes or 
rather pours in upon it that Rome is the true Church.” By and by, 
in his Apologia, he described the change as if from a mere 
subjective religion, painfully kept alive by incessant reasoning, 
to an objective and real world, which was always there, and went. 
on of itself, whether the individual mind regarded it or not. His 
deep inward feelings, his spiritual instincts, hitherto groping 
about blindly for something outside which might respond to 
them, were now at length satisfied. The Via Media was a 
theory lying hid in old volumes ; it never had moulded to its own 
principles a nation or a kingdom, let alone the tribes, and tongues, 
and peoples of a continent; but Rome was the Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches: she was Christianity as a world-wide 
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undeniable fact; unless Revelation were a myth, she had ever 
been its guardian. But Revelation was no myth, and Provi- 
dence did not fulfil its great design by taking mankind in 
a snare. Assuredly, they were true historians, accurate critics, 
and men of sound judgment, who maintained that no line 
could be drawn which would separate the latter from the 
middle or the early Christian centuries; and as we could not 
accept the New Testament without defending the Old, in like 
manner he that believed in Church or Sacraments must take them 
from the hands of St. Peter’s successor. Thus, beginning with 
conscience and the life of the spirit, which to him was the 
supreme reality, Newman wove the web all through to its last 
filaments, which Renan, by an inverse method, was undoing in 
those same momentous years until not a thread of it was left. 

What shall we conclude from so extraordinary a spectacle as 
this of two men, equally gifted and, so far as we can judge, equally 
sincere, arriving at such opposite goals? Newman has asked the 
question in a former and justly-celebrated instance, that of 
Montaigne and Pascal. And he answers thus :— 


‘** Shall we say that there is no such thing as truth and error, but that anything 
is true toa man which he troweth? And not rather, as the solution of a great 
mystery, that truth there is, and attainable it is, but that its rays stream in 
upon us through the medium of our moral as well as our intellectual being ; 
and that, in consequence, that perception of its first principles which is natural 
to us is enfeebled, obstructed, perverted, by allurements of sense and the 
supremacy of self, and, on the other hand, quickened by aspirations after the 
supernatural ; so that, at length, two characters of mind are brought out into 
shape, and two standards and systems of thought—each logical, when analyzed, 
yet contradictory of each other, and only not antagonistic because they have no 
common ground on which they can conflict?” * 


But, though no common ground, there may be a definite issue ; 
and unless I have read my authors to little purpose, it emerges 
from all they have written touching the nature and course of 
things, their origin, and the term to which they are moving 
forward. Newman believes in a present Deity, Renan in a future; 
to the English saint God is the Eternal Self-Consciousness, who 
was before all worlds, and guides them according to the word of 
His wisdom, by a plan fore-ordained, every part of which He 
holds in perspective and contemplates ere it is realized. That 
which comes out of the seed is only the full development of what 
was stored up within it; and so in the ripe age of Christianity we 
have a clue to its Founder's intention. For an intention He must 
have had, as well as foresight of the consequences inevitably 
following in a world like ours upon beginnings so disposed and 
ordered. He is hidden in Himself; clouds and darkness are round 


* Essay on Assent, p. 312. 
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about Him ; none ever felt more piercingly how thick are the cur- 
tains of His pavilion than did this mystic and philosopher ; but a 
deliberate plan is something which can be understood even though 
its author be invisible; it has a language, a grammar, of its own 
which saves it from the charge of being mere haphazard or a suc- 
cession of strokes at random. And though we cannot decipher 
all its syllables, or write them out fair and without broken lines, 
still, if as a whole our reading corresponds with the highest and 
deepest wants of human nature, if it satisfies conscience, and lays 
down our drty, and makes communion with the Unseen possible, 
and opens to us a boundless prospect, yet does not flatter our 
passions or our pride, Newman would argue that we have all the 
proof we can reasonably demand, of its being the very interpreta- 
tion which we were meant to achieve. 

With Renan all these things must be read backward, as in some 
unhallowed juggling spell. There is no key to existence but the 
ancient Eastern one of universal delusion, if that can be termed 
delusion which has come about by accident; for design, conscious- 
ness, foresight, are words without sense when we would talk of 
the Eternal Process. God is in the making. Our infinite Cosmos 
puts forth innumerable feelers into the void; and, by experiments 
repeated through millenniums, it has come at last to be the 
unfinished yet promising enterprise which we behold. Some day, 
if luck attends it, the world will develop a triumphant ethical law ; 
instead of brute matter blindly striving, and often annihilating 
what is most precious, it will have eyes and conscience ; it will be 
just as well as almighty. But now “the real is a vast outrage on 
the ideal,” and the noblest of all religions was itself due to prophe- 
cies misinterpreted, legends framed by dreaming enthusiasts, 
miracles expanded from simple occurrences seen through a mist of 
emotion, and hallucinations possessing the one human spirit which, 
without sacrilege or more than a pious metaphor, was worthy 
to be called Divine. Ali the gods are mortal, indeed; and the 
fairest of them will pass away; “tout ici-bas n'est que réve et 
symbole.” 

As they began, so did these two men finish their thought—one 
with his L’ Eau de Jouvence, and science turned to Pagan mythology, 
the other with his Dream of Gerontius, the vision of judgment. 
Prospero has no one to judge him; he is lawless and free, subject 
only to the formulas of the chemist, which he can elude if they 
press upon him too heavily. Gerontius belongs to a different race ; 
he is of the sky and not mere sensuous flesh; he is Ariel in his 
lightness and purity, free, not from law, but from earthly passion— 
a winged nature, soaring upward like the fire to its eternal sphere. 
With Renan we feel ourselves falling into a darkness which thickens 
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as we descend. With Newman our spirit springs aloft, we breathe 
an air tense and invigorating ; we cannot think but that this should 
be the clime and atmosphere of highest human progress. Why go 
back to Athens or the Renaissance, famous above all else for their 
worship of a beauty which had in it too little of the moral element ? 
If our instincts can be ranged upon any scale of objective worth— 
and we all believe that there is such a scale—then the instinct which 
has stirred Gerontius, “the old man eloquent,” to dream of a Divine 
Presence and of judgment to come, is infinitely higher than that 
which sees the conclusion of our days as an euthanasia, a 
tranquil suicide, and nothing beyond. Comparison itself is, in such 
disputes, the keenest criticism; and who, when his mind is clear 
and self-possessed, would not rather be this Ariel than that 
Prospero ? 

Thinking over these things, I have sometimes likened Cardinal 
Newman, in his “ gracious senescence ”—if I may borrow an exqui- 
site word from Mr. Lowell,—to that Cephalus who is introduced at 
the beginning of Plato’s Republic, and who, “ looking very much 
advanced in years, is seated on a cushioned chair, with a garland on 
his head, for he has been offering sacrifice in the court” to the im- 
mortals. Nor can I suggest the conclusion which, from his many 
teachings, is to be gathered more appositely than by quoting that 
other Dream of Gerontius which I find attributed to Cephalus in 
the dialogue. It is Greek prose, lightsome and simple as New- 
man’s own; and the moral which it holds out to us is not yet 
laid to heart ; but far more likely to bea true one I| consider it 
than all Ernest Renan’s “conjectural science” and serious frivolity. 
Cephalus, then, speaks to the logician, Socrates, in this wise :* — 


‘** Let me tell you, Socrates, that when a man thinks himself to be near death, 
fears and cares enter into his mind which he never had before ; the tales of a 
world below, and of the punishment which is exacted there of deeds done here, 
were once a laughing matter to him ; but now he is tormented with the thought 
that they may be true; either from the weakness of age, or because he is now 
drawing nearer to that other place, he has a clearer view of these things ; sus- 
picions and alarms crowd thickly upon him, and he begins to reflect and consider 
what wrong he has done to others. And when he finds that the sum of his 
transgressions is great, he will many a time, like a child,'start up in his sleep for 
fear, and he is fille.l with dark forebodings. But to him who is conscious of no 
sin, sweet hope, as Pindar charmingly says, is the kind nurse of his age. ‘ Hope,’ 
he says, ‘cherishes tie soul of him who lives in justice and holiness, and is the 
nurse of his age, and the companion of his journey—hope, which is mightiest to 
sway the restless soul of man.’ ” 


But hope in the life to come is the Christian Religion. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 


* Republic, Bk. 1., Jowett’s translation. 


IRELAND AND BIMETALLISM,* 


IRELAND is as deeply interested as any European country in the 
attempt which the American Administration is making to bring 
about a settlement of the currency question on a bimetallic basis, but 
unfortunately Irishmen have always been prone to overlook economic 
advantage in the absorbing excitement of the party struggle. 
O‘Connell’s gratitude to the Whigs made him an ardent advocate 
of the repeal of the Corn Laws, and (partly under the pressure of 
the famine) Ireland gave the weight of her support to the policy 
of Free Trade, which did not, to put it mildly, benefit her to the 
saine extent as England and Scotland. The overtaxation of 
Ireland revealed by the recent report of the Royal Commission on 
Financial Relations was never effectively realized by the mass 
of the Irish people. A few Irish members who had mastered the 
financial details complained from time to time in the House of 
Commons. But the advocacy of financial justice never weighed 
with the Irish elector, as against the advocacy of Church Dis- 
establishment, Land Reform, or Home Rule. Irishmen knew 
that their country was going to rack and ruin, but they put the 
ruin down in one item to the account of England and the “ English 
garrison” without making out the details of the bill. So is it also 
with the evils of gold monometallism. Some years ago Archbishop 
Walsh, who is a master of clear thought and lucid exposition, 
showed how the appreciation of gold had injuriously affected the 
Irish farmer. The pamphlet was so plain and conclusive that, 
translated into German, it has had a powerful effect in South 
Germany. But the Irish people scarcely listened to the Arch- 
bishop ; the Freeman’s Journal brushed him aside with some of 
the least subtle fallacies of the “ gold bugs,” and, when the question 
came up in the Session of 1893, the majority of the Irish Party 
used the pressure of the Party pledge to make their members 


* The interest recently excited in Ireland by discussions on the currency ques- 
tion is one of the most significant signs of the times, which should greatly stimulate 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet in its negotiations with Senator Wolcott. This able 
argument by Mr. Knox—a leading Nationalist M.P.—should be taken to heart by 
every landlord, tenant, manufacturer, and merchant in Ireland, as well as by the 
same classes in Great Britain.—[Ep1Tor, N.R.] 
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vote in a body against the bimetallists. Some attention has more 
recently been paid to the matter in Dublin, owing largely to the 
influence of Mr. Field, M.P., but the farmers, who are the most in- 
terested, remain apathetic. I cannot help wishing that Mr. Bryan 
or some other of the American silver-men would attempt to show 
Ireland how blind she is to her own welfare. That she should sup- 
port Senator Wolcott and his colleagues on the Commission now 
visiting France, in every possible way is clear, from a study of her 
present economic conditions. 

The primary industry of Ireland is agriculture. The farmer is 
more affected by the fall in prices than any other producer. His 
fixed capital bears a larger proportion to his turnover than does 
that of the manufacturer, and an enormously larger proportion 
than does that of the retail trader. Thus, if the Irish farmer had 
been free from debt, and owner of his own land, he would still 
inevitably have suffered by the steady depreciation in the gold 
value of commodities. Like other producers, he was not free from 
debt. The Ulster farmer has been accustomed to borrow part of 
what was required to buy the tenant-right (i.e, the saleable fixed 
capital) of the farm. In the most prosperous counties of the North 
this tenant-right is, so far as farms of fifty acres and upwards are 
concerned, of steadily decreasing value. Inall parts of Ireland the 
tenant has had to make the improvements as well as stock the farm. 
Sometimes he has borrowed from the Government, sometimes from 
the banks, sometimes from the shopkeeper who “does a little 
banking business.” He is a very lucky man if the present value 
of his improvements is equal to the amount which he has expended. 

This was very well illustrated in the enquiry which the Morley 
Committee made into the administration of the Land Acts. It 
has been the custom of the Commissioners (a custom stereotyped 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act) to estimate the present fair rent of 
the farm on the supposition that the landlord had made all the 
improvements, and then to deduct 5 per cent. on the cost of those 
improvements made by the tenant which increased the letting 
value. But suppose, said the advocates of the tenant, the improve- 
ment is worth more than 5 per cent. on its cost! Then, said 
the advocates of the landlord, the increase is due to the inherent 
capacity of the land. A fierce and almost metaphysical fight raged 
round this point of inherent capacity. But it turned out when the 
Sub-Commissioners were examined that none of them recalled 
cases where the increased letting value of an improvement exceeded 
5 per cent. on the cost. In most cases the increase was far 
less. What did this mean? [Irish land is not without “ inherent 
capacity.” Irish farmers, though not, perhaps, scientific agri- 
culturists, did not carry out their improvements in extravagant 
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fashion. Agricultural improvements are seldom very permanent. 
In order to make a fair allowance for depreciation, a prudent 
business man applying himself to the work of improving land 
would like to see a gross annual increase in letting value of 6 or 
7 per cent. on the cost. This was a return which the Irish 
farmer had never been able to get, and which he would scarcely 
ever have been able to get even if the law had been as favourable to 
him as the most extreme among his advocates demanded. The 
reason was very simple, but neither landlord nor tenant thought of 
it. Permanent improvements on the land have decreased in value, 
measured in gold, just as commodities have decreased in value, 
mainly because gold has increased in value. 

The Irish tenant is further burdened with rent. These rents 
are fixed for a term of fifteen years. It is not denied by anyone 
that the rents fixed ten or more years ago are now too high. But 
much controversy rages as to the rents which are now being fixed. 
The landlords complain that the rents are being reduced ridi- 
culously. The tenants say they are not being reduced enough. 
As a matter of fact, one might say they are not being reduced at 
all. This is one of the many apparent paradoxes due to our habit 
of thinking in gold. But it is nevertheless true. The rents now being 
fixed are in gold figures about 40 per cent. lower than that which 
prevailed in the seventies, before there were any Land Courts. 
One has only to turn to the index numbers to discover that £60 
will buy as much now as £100 would then. Thus the value of the 
new rent in commodities is as great as the old. But the method 
of reduction is not satisfactory to either party. The new rent is 
fixed for fifteen years. Within that period gold will probably have 
further appreciated by at least 10 per cent., notwithstanding the 
increased output of the mines. Thus every year the rent, remain- 
ing nominally the same, will become really heavier. Nor is the 
landlord really in the same position as he was before 1880. If 
he spent his whole rent in buying commodities he would not 
be affected. But he is almost always burdened with fixed charges 
payable in gold, and these absorb an increasing proportion of the 
rent. The balance over and above fixed charges, which is the 
income he has to live on, is daily getting nearer to vanishing point. 
If the landlord asks for a reduction of the fixed charges, he is told 
that most of them are payable to English mortgagees and insurance 
companies, who must receive the gold of ever increasing value for 
which they bargained. If he asks for bimetallism (as some few 
do) he is told that England cannot consent because she is a creditor 
nation. So the poor landlord follows the line of least resistance, 
and takes to abusing the Sub-Commissioners. 

An attempt has been made to get rid of what are called the 
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difficulties of dual ownership, by turning the tenant into a free- 
holder paying to the State an annual instalment of purchase 
money. The use of State credit in this way gives to the 
tenant a valuable immediate relief. The purchasing tenants 
bought, on the average, at less than seventeen years’ purchase, 
or on a 6 per cent. basis. The annuity payable for forty-nine 
years in repayment of the advance of the purchase money was 
calculated on a 3 per cent. basis and therefore amounted to 32 
per cent. less than the rent. But the constant fall in the price 
of commodities has made the annuities already rather difficult 
of collection, and it has been found necessary to invent a 
scheme by which the annuity will be so reduced at the end 
of each of the first three decades of the term of repayment that 
at the end of thirty years it will be less than 50 per cent., on 
the average, of the old rent. But this device has two dis- 
advantages. The term of repayment becomes necessarily longer. 
None of the purchasers under the Ashbourne Acts will have 
paid off their debts to the State before 1965 at the earliest, 
and this to the ordinary man would seem an endless period of 
indebtedness. And if nothing is done to arrest the appreciation 
of gold, the Irish tenant-purchaser will find it yearly more 
difficult to pay even the reduced instalments. 

Thus it is, I venture to think, tolerably plain that the system 
of gold monometallism has had much to do with the sufferings of 
those who depend on Irish land, whether as landlords or tenants, 
and with the social disorganization which those sufferings have 
brought about. Nor is it easy to see how, with a steadily appreci- 
ating currency, ore than temporary relief can be secured. 

A not dissimilar process has helped to increase the burden 
of our taxation. Mere gold figures are very delusive as a 
gauge of that burden. It is sometimes said that Irish taxation 
has increased but little since the budgets of Mr. Giadstone 
and Mr. Disraeli, in the fifties. This is not true even as a 
matter of figures. But it is much more absurd when we look 
through the figures at the facts. Measured by commodities, 
which are the only real test, £600,000 of taxation now is as 
heavy a burden as £1,000,000 was in 1873. Our Imperial 
taxation now amounts to £8,000,000 a year. This burden is 
equivalent to a burden of over £13,000,000 measured by the 
prices of 1873. It takes as much oats and cattle to pay the 
£8,000,000 now as it would have taken to pay £13,000,000 then. 
But though our tribute is thus annually increasing, most Irish- 
men are blind to the chief cause of its increase. 

It may be said that this increase has affected all parts of the United 
Kingdom equally. But this is scarcely so. In England the greater 
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part of the taxation is raised by direct taxes, which are, in almost 
every case, fixed in relation to gold figures. Thus the income tax 
is not fixed in proportion to commodities, but in proportion to gold 
income. So with the death duties, and with most of the other 
stamp duties. In Ireland over 75 per cent. of the revenue is raised 
by indirect taxation. The indirect taxes of the United Kingdom are 
not ud valorem duties, but specific duties. In other words, the ex- 
chequer receives a fixed sum in gold as duty irrespective of the gold 
value of the commodity. Thus the indirect taxes, though nomin- 
ally the same, are becoming heavier every year if we measure them 
by the gold value of the commodities taxed. Tobacco, tea, and 
spirits are all much cheaper than they were twenty-five years ago. 
If the duty had been (say) 20 per cent. on the value of the tea, 300 
per cent. on the value of the tobacco, and 250 per cent. on the 
value of the spirits, the yield would have steadily decreased. But 
ad valorem duties have always been supposed in England to be con- 
trary to the principles of Free Trade. I have never quite under- 
stood why, and it may be noted that the American Tariff-reform 
parties—the Democrats in the United States and the Liberals in 
Canada—prefer ad valorem to specific duties. It is a little incon- 
sistent of English Radicals, while advocating graduation upwards 
in direct taxation, to advocate graduation downwards in indirect 
taxation, making the working-man pay a heavier duty in propor- 
tion to value on his rougher tobacco than the middle classes do on 
their birdseye and flakes. But this is a big subject. It is enough 
for the present purpose to note that, owing to the appreciation of 
gold, the duties on commodities are becoming yearly larger in pro- 
portion to the value of the commodities. 

Thus the currency has much to do both with the land difficulty 
and the financial difficulty. It also affects the Irish manufacturing 
industries. After agriculture, the linen manufacture is the most 
important Irish industry. It is not, I think, generally known to 
how large an extent the linen trade is carried on with the United 
States of America. The total value of the export of plain linen piece 
goods was in 1895 £3,488,000. Of this the United States took 
£1,956,000 worth. No other country, except the West Indies, took 
one-tenth as much. The total export of printed linen piece goods 
and damasks was £399,000. Of this the United States took £236,000. 
The United States also took £591,000 worth of “linen manufac- 
tures, unenumerated,’ which include handkerchiefs, collars, «c., 
out of a total export of £1,006,000. Thus the export of linen 
goods to the United States largely exceeds that to all the rest of 
the world put together. This proportion compares strikingly with 
that of the other textile exports. Java, for instance, takes more 
cotton piece goods than the United States; and even in woollens 
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America, though an important, is not an all-important customer. 
The linens exported to the States account for nearly one-ninth of 
the total export of produce and manufactures of the United King- 
dom which they receive. The linen trade is more dependent on 
the United States than any other trade carried on in the United 
Kingdom. Any increase in the tariff therefore affects Belfast more 
than it affects Manchester or even Bradford. The largeness of the 
trade with America is principally due to the fact that America, for cli- 
matic reasons, cannot compete with Belfast in the finer linen goods, 
and requires those goods, owing to the high standard of comfort 
prevailing there; but no climatic advantages can secure the trade 
against prohibitive tariffs. Under the McKinley Bill the linen ex- 
ports declined enormously. 

It must now be clear to everybody that without bimetallism any 
considerable reduction in the tariff is impossible. The American 
people desire that prices should be maintained lest their industrial 
systein should be disorganized. The gold-men can only offer 
increased duties as their device for keeping up prices to compete 
with the democratic plan of free coinage. What is more, the 
bitterness which the silver-men feel against England as the centre 
of gold monometallism makes many who would otherwise be in 
favour of lower duties vote for increased duties on the produce of 
the United Kingdom as a punishment for England. As it happens 
this punishment falls more heavily, proportionately, on Ireland 
than on England ; but the Americans are not likely to make any 
distinction between the Irish and the English, so long as Ireland 
seems, without the excuse of apparent self-interest, to follow in the 
wake of England on questions of currency. 

I need hardly point out how the shipbuilding industry, which is 
the other support of Belfast, must gain from anything which in- 
creased the trade between America and England. The White Star 
line and Harland and Wolff have grown hand in hand. If the 
tariff in America is lowered, the Atlantic shipping trade must pro- 
portionately gain, and the Belfast yards must be the better off for 
orders. Thus no part of the United Kingdom is more interested 
than Belfast in securing an agreement with the United States and 
the Continental countries for the establishment of a stable par of 
exchange between gold and silver. 

The interests of agricultural Ireland are almost identical with 
those which made the Western States support Mr. Bryan. The 
interests of manufacturing Ireland are more in the power of the 
American bimetallists than those of manufacturing England. Will 
the two Irelands, which have so much to say on other subjects, 
agree in remaining dumb on this ? 

E. F. V. Knox. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, May 15th, 1897. 
‘THE rejection by the Senate, by a vote of 43 to 26, of the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty of arbitration was not unexpected to persons who 
had closely followed the progress of events, and had been antici- 
pated in my previous letters. It is simply the concrete expression 
of what very many intelligent observers know to be the truth, and 
because it is an unpleasant truth, a great many of us who are inter- 
ested in maintaining the most friendly relations between the United 
States and Great Britain gloss over and minimise. It is the expres- 
sion of the animosity which the majority of Americans feel against 
England and everythicg English. I am perfectly aware that this 
sounds like a harsh criticism, and it may even be questioned by 
those persons who, during the last few years, have done their best 
to promote closer and more friendly and sympathetic relations 
between the two great English-speaking peoples of the world. But 
nevertheless the fact remains. The average American, the average 
American public man, and the average American public newspaper, 
are in all honesty anti-English. ‘They are at all times only too 
willing to extend the right-hand of fellowship to Russia or Ger- 
many or France and to meet half-way any overtures which may be 
made by those countries, but the moment England suggests some- 
thing America looks upon it askance and with the eye of suspicion, 
and continually thinks of the arriére pensée. This sentiment was 
most strikingly and forcibly shown the moment the arbitration 
treaty had been signed by Secretary of State Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. It was at once regarded as the case of the Greeks 
bearing gifts. The perfectly simple and straightforward language 
of the treaty was supposed to conceal hidden pitfalls and snares 
which would work to the undoing of the United States. I1t was 
not enough that exception should be taken by the Senate to some 
of the administrative details of the convention, but the very spirit 
of it was opposed on the ground that it was giving England some 
undue advantage which she would ultimately take, and it would 
only be discovered by the United States to her sorrow when she 
was led captive at the triumphal car of British diplomacy. To 
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have heard the comments expressed at various times one would 
imagine that the ratification of this treaty in some mysterious way 
cast a magic spell over the Republic which devitalized it and de- 
prived it not only of its power, but of its intelligence. The treaty 
was a magician’s wand by means of which Great Britain was to gain 
the most wonderful results and America was to be deprived of all 
future ability to resist. 

It might be said that the vote on the treaty does not justify the 
above deductions, for the reason that a majority of the votes cast 
were in favour of ratification, and that only owing to the provision 
of the federal constitution requiring two-thirds necessary to ratify, 
a minority was enabled to thwart the will of the majority. While 
seemingly this is so, I feel justified in asserting that there was not 
a sincere majority in favour of the ratification of the treaty, and 
that several senators who voted in its favour voted, not because 
they indorsed the terms of the document or were anxious to 
cultivate closer and more amiable relations with the United 
Kingdom, but because they were forced into giving it their support 
by the action of some of their constituents. It would be invidious 
_ and hardly necessary at this time to name some of those senators 
who were found voting in the affirmative, and yet who at heart 
were not honestly in favour of the treaty being ratified. Had these 
men voted as their inclinations led them, and had they felt them- 
selves strong enough to ignore the demands of some of their 
constituents, the vote against ratification would have been larger 
than it was. As it is, these men who were counted as supporters 
of the treaty and who voted in favour of its ratification, are just as 
well satisfied with the outcome as are Morgan and Mills and the 
other fire-eaters who, if they were permitted to have their way, 
would withdraw the United States ambassador from the Court of 
St. James’s and furnish Sir Julian Pauncefote his passports with 
scant ceremony. 

One may naturally ask why there should be this tremendous 
antagonism to England. I am frank enough to say that I do not 
know. It has long been an interesting study to me, and I have 
endeavoured in a variety of ways to understand why the average 
American has such an intense and deep-seated prejudice against 
the British nation and Great Britain’s policy. But the rational 
explanation is not easily forthcoming. You talk to an American 
who, because of your long residence in this country, may not know 
of your nationality, as you have lost a good deal of the distinguish- 
ing accent, and he will declaim in the freest and even most violent 
terms against England. Suggest to him that you are English, and 
that his remarks are somewhat out of taste, and he will apologize 
for hurting your feelings, but at the same time continue that he 
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has nothing to retract or no qualification to make, but he will add 
that, while personally liking Englishmen, he is prejudiced against 
the nation. Press him for a bill of particulars and he will tell you 
that England’s foreign policy has always been extremely brutal, 
and that she has extended her empire at the expense of weaker 
nations. You may admit this to be a fact; you may acknowledge 
that the march of civilization has made it necessary that unclothed 
savages should be taught the only stern lesson which they under- 
stand, and that in the process of exchanging the trackless jungle 
for the bed of a railroad and all that follows in its march, the 
thatched huts of natives have been destroyed, and sometimes their 
lives sacrificed. But you point out to him that wherever the British 
flag has been planted, civilization has advanced, and the mental and 
moral and physical condition of the lower race has been advanced 
precisely as in spreading the boundaries of the Republic westward 
the Indians had to be met and conquered, and practically extermin- 
ated by the American. The average American is not pleased to be 
reminded of the fate of the American Indian. It is well that he 
should feel some shame in that chapter of his history. I have no 
sentimental sympathy for the noble red-skin, who was frequently | 
dirty, always treacherous, and who readily acquired the vices of 
modern civilization by getting drunk at the slightest provocation 
and gambling at every opportunity, but who never showed the 
slightest aptitude for being raised in the scale of civilization. It 
was necessary that the Indian should go, just as in the same way 
the Huns had to bow before the tide of the advancing western 
civilization of Europe; but the treachery, the cruelty, and the 
savagery of the aborigines of the plains was more than met by the 
treachery, and brutality, and broken promises of the white man. 
It is, perhaps, safe to say that no Indian outbreak ever occurred 
except it was provoked by the settlers, and when in later years the 
Government looked upon the Indians as wards to be taken care of, 
and made lavish appropriations for their maintenance, it was the 
Indian agents—the paid and sworn officers of the Government— 
who were, nine times out of ten, responsible for the outbreaks and 
massacres, because money which had been appropriated for the 
support of the Indians had been diverted into the pockets of the 
agents, and the Government wards were starving and practically 
destitute. 

It might be assumed that this objection to England’s foreign 
policy savours strongly of hypocrisy. There was a time when I 
used to so imagine, but I do not believe it now. I think the 
average American, knowing very little about the genius which 
has made the British Empire and the motives which have often 
compelled England to make war on weaker races, honestly believes 
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that for a century or more England has simply played the réle of 
a bully. ‘I'hat is the attitude in which she is continuously being 
placed by American newspapers. If it is necessary to send a 
punitive expedition into the heart of Africa, or if it is necessary to 
march against the Mahdi, almost every editor feels himself entitled 
to represent England playing her accustomed rdle of hurling her 
mailed legions against a handful of naked savages. On the one 
hand we see pictured all the might and wealth of the British 
Empire decimating natives simply so as to obtain possession of a 
few square miles of land or a strategical point, the sole motive 
being greed and love of conquest. On the other we have painted 
the picture of these simple natives, armed with their rudimentary 
implements of war, fighting in support of their homes and loved 
ones, fighting not because they want to, but because they are 
animated by the highest and noblest motives which can govern 
man. It is in truth a touching picture, and as the average Ameri- 
can very naturally derives most of his knowledge of affairs from 
his daily newspaper, it is not to be wondered at that this carefully 
fostered sentiment should prevail. Again, to some extent, jealousy 
of England is one of the great factors in keeping this prejudice 
alive. Descended from the same common stock and speaking the 
same common tongue, America can feel jealous of England where 
there would be no necessity for displaying that feeling against any 
other people. But it is England that governs the world, not the 
United States; it is England that makes the prices of certain 
commodities, not the United States, in which those commodities 
are produced; it is England whose flag sweeps every sea, not the 
United States, who has to pay tribute to British ships and British 
seamen. One may marvel that a people as resourceful, as proud, 
as determined as the Americans, a people whose development and 
growth have been the admiration of the world, should be influenced 
by such petty motives; and yet I am firmly convinced that I am not 
misrepresenting their character when [ say that jealousy of 
England has a good deal to do with the prejudice so constantly 
manifested. 

Still another influence was powerful. An analysis of the vote 
will show that while all the silver men voted against the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, with the exception of three Republicans every 
man who cast his vote against the treaty was a strong advocate of 
bimetallism. Bimetallism, of course, had nothing directly to do 
with the treaty, but it had this much to do indirectly, that a great 
many senators were firmly convinced that the ratification of the 
treaty meant a further continuance of England’s policy of adhering 
to the single gold standard, and that in some way, some mysterious 
way which no one ever explained or felt necessary to explain, the 
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ratification of the treaty meant the continued adherence of the 
United States to its present monetary system and the postpone- 
ment toa still more distant date of international bimetallism. ‘The 
views of these men were logically presented in The Washington 
Times, a pronounced silver organ, the day after the rejection of 
the treaty, in these words :— 

“The concealed purpose referred to was nothing else than that 
of binding the United States to the single gold standard, and 
establishing our liability to pay the entire national debt in gold 
coin by international agreement. . . . But the danger to the 
country involved in the conspiracy has occasioned anxious days 
and nights to many who have feared all the time that the power of 
gold and influence might possibly triumph, and that this curse 
might ultimately be placed upon the people. The rejection of 
British arbitration is the first real victory won by the masses over 
the syndicated money power.” 


In this connection I cannot do better than quote from a re- 
markable interview which Chauncey M. Depew, the well-known 
president of the New York Central Railroad, recently gave to 
a reporter. The fact that Mr. Depew should utter these senti- 
ments is all the more remarkable, because at the present time 
important financial negotiations are pending in London by which 
Mr. Depew’s company hopes to borrow several millions to refund 
the bonds of the New York Central at a lower rate of interest, and 
also because Mr. Depew has always been well received in England. 
This is what Mr. Depew said :— 

“There is a strong feeling of antagonism to the English among 
the people of America. It is the opposite of the feeling of the 
Englishman for the people of the United States. There is a 
sentimental feeling among Englishmen which few Americans 
appreciate.” 

“Tsn’t it commercial ? ” 

“No, it is purely sentimental. It is the feeling that blood is 
thicker than water—that, speaking the same language, coming 
from the same stock, we are the brothers of the English people and 
their natural allies.”’ 

“There is no doubt,” Mr. Depew said, “‘ our people have a feel- 
ing of antagonism toward the Englishmen. It comes mainly from 
our never having had a war with any other country and the teaching 
of the’school books about the wars we have had with England. 
Now, the Englishman does not understand that at all; he has no 
such sentiment towards us. He thinks that we feel towards him 
as he feels towards us. He doesn’t understand us. I had occasion 
to open his eyes at a banquet in London, which, by the way, was 
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never reported fully in this country. Our Ambassador, Mr. Bayard, 
had always cultivated the false idea of the Englishman that our 
feeling for him was as brotherly as his feeling for us. He made 
a speech at this dinner in which he followed that line of thought. 
But when I spoke I told them the facts. They cried: “Oh, no!” 
but I told them it was true. I told them the people of the United 
States were proud of their English lineage, but that they had no 
sympathy with Great Britain; that certain incidents of history 
which were to be found in the school books had provoked a hostile 
feeling, and it was developed in the youth of the United States at 
school. They would not believe it, and very few of them, if any, 
understand it now. They think that not only the kinship of the 
two peoples, but the similarity of the governments should bring us 
in sympathy. You know that with the exception of the monarch, 
the government of Great Britain is very like our own; in fact, the 
House of Commons is a far more democratic body than our House 
of Representatives. ‘The Commons can declare war and can take 
away titles and property without asking the consent or approval of 
anyone.” 


It comes as a fitting complement that at the time when the 
Senate rejects the treaty of arbitration that body should commence 
to discuss a l'ariff Bill, with its rates made so high that every British 
manufacturer must feel the effect of the increased duties. The 
Tariff Bill, as it passed the House, and as it now stands amended 
before the Senate, amended by a committee of that body, 
is a measure none the less injurious and detrimental to British 
interests than was the Bill which has passed the House. While 
striking a blow at the foreign manufacturer, it is doubtful if it will 
produce the permanent prosperity which the friends of the Presi- 
dent and the Republican Party were so lavish in promising during 
the last campaign. Men thought that the rates imposed in the 
McKinley Bill were so outrageously high that it would be impos- 
sible for any Party to ever offer the country again a Bill cast on the 
same lines, but the pending measure is almost an exact duplicate of 
the Bill which made McKinley famous, and for a time, at least, 
drove his political star below the horizon. With a pretence to 
reduce duties, the rates have been in most cases increased, and the 
excessive protection given to the home manufacturer will have to 
be paid for out of the pockets of the people. The Republicans, of 
course, claim and believe that the higher the rate of protection, 
and the more the country is taxed to support manufacturers, the 
greater will be the degree of prosperity, although they appear to 
have forgotten that the enactment of the McKinley tariff law was 
injurious, not only to manufacturers, but to the entire country, and 
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that even now the effects of that experiment have not been entirely 
effaced. Pending the passage of the new law, all business is em- 
barrassed and unsettled, and the “ good times,” so freely promised, 
have not manifested themselves. The Republicans are banking 
heavily on the passage of the Bill to stimulate domestic production, 
and increase the prices of all home-made goods, because foreign 
competition will be cut off. Doubtless this will be the effect for a 
while, and prices of everything will advance six months hence as 
they advanced at the time of the passage of the McKinley law. If 
the natural sequence follows there will be over-production and 
artificial stimulation for a while, with a corresponding increase in 
the prices of all commodities, but not a relative increase of wages. 
The effect will be a short-lived boom, until the market becomes 
over-stocked, when, to dispose of goods, manufacturers will have 
to commence cutting prices, and with prices falling they will reduce 
wages. Then will follow strikes and lock-outs, enforced shut-downs, 
and a general depression. The Republican Party, however, canrot 
be taught by the lesson of experience, and, in fact, as their party 
rests on Protection, and without Protection it would cease to exist, 
they are forced sometimes even against their will to hang to the 
old fetich of Protection, and elevate it in the sanctuary to be 
worshipped. 

The new Tariff Bill, however, is significant in two things. The 
Republicans of the Senate have found themselves forced to increase 
the internal revenue tax on beer and to place an import duty on 
tea. This, I believe, marks a new era in the fiscal policy of the 
United States. It means that the Republicans have at last come 
to the conclusion that sufficient revenue cannot be raised solely from 
imports, and that the old Republican theory of increasing duties so 
as to increase income has at last been discovered to be a mistake, 
and that there is a limit beyond which the tariff cannot be raised. 
McKinley, seven years ago, was forced against his own conviction 
and some of his preconceived prejudices to arrive at that conclusion. 
It was his belief that a deficit could always be met by making the 
consumer pay a higher tax, but it did not take him very long to 
discover that when rates were raised beyond a certain figure they 
made imports prohibitive, and therefore operated as a check. At 
the present time the Republicans have raised duties as high as they 
considered advisable, and yet they feel uncertain as to whether the 
Bill will produce sufficient revenue to meet the growing expendi- 
tures of the country. ‘l'o put themselves on the safe side, they 
have placed an extra 44 cents a barrel on beer, and 10 cents a 
pound on tea. It is believed among public men that in future more 
money will be raised from internal revenue taxation and less from 
imports, and that the next time the Democrats are placed in power 
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they will reduce rates even lower than those prevailing in the 


Wilson Bill, and trust to internal revenue taxation to meet the 
deficit. 


As might very naturally be expected, the Republicans in framing 
their Tariff Bill have taken good care of the trusts. While the 
Republicans in the last campaign devoted the best part of their 
time to denouncing the Democrats as Socialists, in their tariff 
policy the Republicans have shown themselves to be the leading 
promoters of Socialism in its worst form. ‘The Republican policy 
of Protection isan encouragement to trusts of every form and kind, 
and if the trust magnates continue in the next few years to exer- 
cise the tremendous influence which they have during the past and 
control legislation as fully as they always have, the time cannot be 
long distant when the Government, for the protection of the great 
masses of the people and the country itself, will have to step in 
and regulate the trusts in such a way that they shall no longer 
prove the menace which they now are. 

Possibly the greatest of all trusts in this country is the sugar 
trust. That great corporation has the entire sugar business in its 
grasp, and can regulate the price of that commodity in any way it. 
may see fit. It has always been most tenderly dealt with by Con- 
gress whenever a Tariff Bill was made up, and this year it finds 
itself in as good a position as ever. The sugar schedule of the 
House Bill gave the trust all that it could possibly want, but the 
Bill as amended by the Senate increases its protection so enor- 
mously that even Republicans who believe in Protection have been 
forced to make an outcry, and to demand that the excessive rate 
shall be cut down. In this connection the stories afloat concerning 
the influences at work which tended to give the sugar trust exactly 
what it demanded are scandalous in the extreme. The sugar trust 
has its shares listed on the Stock Exchange, and is one of the 
favourite vehicles for Wall Street speculation. Controlled by a few 
men, the general public never knows whether the price of the 
stock is to be put up or down; but, like all gamblers, they are 
willing to take their chances and wager their money on the 
speculation of doubling their capital. When the public expects 
sugar to go up and is beguiled into going “long” of the stock 
on the strength of rose-coloured reports and other alluring 
rumours, the men in control suddenly drive it down a few 
points, and while they make a profit of millions, the general 
public, their guileless dupes, pay the piper. A knowledge in 
advance of the action of the Senate Finance Committee, or rather 
of the few men who were remodelling the House Bill, would have 
been worth millions to anyone in possession of that information and 
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who could have acted on it. That a few men had this information 
before the Bill was made public is absolutely certain, and that in 
that small coterie were a few senators cannot be open to 
doubt. These favoured individuals knew that the schedule would 
be in favour of the trust, and that immediately on its publication 
sugar stock would jump several points. Exactly what was predicted 
happened, and the men who were fortunate enough to “ be long” 
at the bottom figure were able to add substantial fortunes to their 
bank accounts. In the newspapers, certain senators have been 
openly charged with trading on their knowledge derived in an official 
capacity, and have been sternly criticized for it, but such things af- 
fect them lightly. It is, of course, almost impossible to legally prove 
that these men speculated, but the moral certainty exists and tends 
to discredit the Party which, in its hypocritical pretentions of 
purity, was so free in denouncing its opponents as Socialists and 
Anarchists, and could not find words bad enough to talk of their 
dishonesty in wanting to pay their debts in silver dollars. It is 
such things as this which give strength to the Bryan movement, 
and which continue to keep alive the feeling of resentment against 
the Republican Party, the Party which has always favoured trusts 
and monopolies, and carefully guarded their interests in all 
legislation. 


A trust which has the dubious honour of ranking on an equality 
with the sugar trust is the Standard Oil, perhaps, in some respects, 
even a greater and more remorseless monopoly than the controller 
of saccharine matter. The Standard Oil is controlled by half-a- 
dozen men, who manage the enormous business to suit themselves, 
and never make any report to the public. As these few men own 
nine-tenths of the stock of the corporation, there is no need of 
letting the public into their secrets. All that the world knows is 
that every three months the Standard Oil has declared its regular 
dividend of 3 per cent., with an extra dividend running all the way 
from 7 to 50 per cent.,and every poor man who buys oil for the 
lamp by which he reads and eats has the proud satisfaction of 
knowing that he has contributed to those enormous dividends. 
A recent newspaper article in discussing the trust said : 


“ The fact that the trust has divided among its few owners nearly $40,000,000 
within fifteen months, accounts for the extraordinary rise in price. These profits 
would seem incredible if they were not a matter of actual record. The wealth of 
Monte Cristo was a trifle compared with the riches derived from this gigantic and 
mysterious trust, virtually controlled by a quintet of men who meet daily in the 
grey granite building in lower Broadway, in whose offices the voices even of the 
employés are as hushed as if they were speaking in the vestry of a church.” 


The Standard Oil now controls nearly every oil well in the 
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country. By the means of agreements with railroads, by which 
the oil of the trust was transported to the commercial centres at a 
lower rate of freight than that paid by its competitors, it was 
enabled to crush out nearly all competition, and as it grew more 
powerful it became more unscrupulous in its war against its rivals. 
Cases which have come before the courts have frequently revealed 
to the public some of the remarkable methods employed by this 
gigantic octopus to crush within its all-reaching grasp the men who 
might prove dangerous in the oil business. Rival refineries have 
been blown up, employees have been corrupted and turned into 
spies on their employers, and no means too unscrupulous have been 
neglected to place in the hands of the great trust weapons which 
could be turned against the men on whom they were waging war. 
In States in which its wells were located, and through which rail- 
roads ran from which favours were to be obtained, the trust took a 
very active interest in political matters. It is said that in one of 
the secret rooms of the great building in the lower part of Broad- 
way, in the City of New York, there are complete records of the 
political standing and complexion, with the name of every leader 
of a party or a faction, his private reputation, his business stand- 
ing, and his ambition. When it becomes necessary for the trust to 
seek legislation or to influence it, it knows exactly how to go about 


the work, the men to approach, and the methods to be employed. 
One of the remarkable things about the trust is the philanthropy 
and munificence of its owners. John D. Rockefeller, its real head, 
has given millions to churches and educational institutions, and the 
liberality shown by the great trust led a man once to get off the 
clever aphorism that “ the Standard Oil Company is explosive at one 
end and evangelical at the other.” 


By the time this article appears in print Senator Wolcott, of Colo- 
rado, ex- Vice-President Stevenson,and General Paine, of Boston, will 
have arrived in Paris, and doubtless commenced their work as 
special envoys accredited by the United States to Europe to pave the 
way for an International Bimetallic Conference. The three envoys 
who sailed from New York a week ago were greatly encouraged at the 
outlook, and led to believe that their mission would not be a failure. 
Senator Wolcott, who has absolutely refused to say anything for pub- 
lication since his return from Europe a couple of months ago, fully 
expects that something very tangible will be the result of the ap- 
pointment of his fellow Commissioners and himself. He has given 
most earnest thought and consideration to the entire subject since 
his return, and has seen nothing in the future to disappoint him, 
but, on the contrary, believes that the representations which will be 
made to Europe will be such as will convince both financiers and 
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statesmen that the part of wisdom should determine them to listen 
to the propositions which the United States is ready to make. What 
greatly encourages Mr. Wolcott is the fact that whereas a few years 
ago it would have been impossible to have found any men of stand- 
ing or reputation in England who were willing to announce them- 
selves as bimetallists, or any influential journal giving the move- 
ment its support, now there are hundreds of leading business men 
and statesmen who are as much interested in the cause of Bimetal- 
lism as he is himself; and the European Press, which formerly 
sneered at bimetallism, is now willing to admit that there may be 
at least something in it. The influence wielded by The National 
Review, and the help it has been to the cause is most fully 
appreciated by the Colorado senator. He believes that the intelligent 
discussion of bimetallism which has been going on through the 
pages of The National Review has done much to influence public 
opinion, and to make European financiers willing to discuss it in a 
broader and more tolerant spirit than would have been the case even 
five years ago. For this reason Mr. Wolcott sails from here full of 
hope, and believing that propositions which he may have to advance 
will not be regarded as purely academic or even chimerical. He will 
be able to assure the European Governments that the Administration 
is perfectly sincere in its efforts to promote international bimetal- 


lism, and that in the person of President McKinley they will find a 
loyal and sincere sympathizer and supporter. 
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LONDON AS A JUBILEE CITY. 


Were the Sovereign of this country, whose exceptional reign we are 
celebrating this month, possessed by any of that spirit of undue 
pride which had such unpleasant consequences for Nebuchadnezzar, 
she could hardly at least indulge it on the same pretext. _Nebuchad- 
nezzar “ walked in the palace of the kingdom of Babylon, and the 
king’spake and said, ‘Is not this great Babylon, that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom by the might of my power, and for 
the glory of my majesty?’” Putting aside the question of the 
personal influence of the Sovereign on public improvements, which 
is not quite the same as it was when the Book of Daniel was 
written, the results of what has been done, under whatever influence, 
may be compared, and the comparison is not to the advantage of the 
largest, in area, of modern cities. Nebuchadnezzar obviously had 
something in his surroundings to tempt him to pride; “it appears 
so by the story,” at all events; but one can hardly fancy the most 
orgulous of monarchs becoming puffed up by the contemplation of 
Buckingham Palace, nor yet of the huge alley of Victoria Street, 
nor the desert spaces of the Mall, or even of the coup d’wil of 
Trafalgar Square. Arnold, it is true, thought London “ sublime 
with a sublimity beyond that of the sea or the mountains,” but 
Arnold was a Hebraist to the backbone; he saw not with the 
esthetic vision; the sublime of London to him was the sublime of 
an immense aggregation of human beings, with their enormous com- 
bined or conflicting power for good or for evil. He was right so far ; 
with cities as with men, “there is a natural body and there is a 
spiritual body ”; the spiritual body of London has progressed 
during this long reign ; there has been much social and moral im- 
provement ; but the outward and visible London has fallen under 
neglect ; we have been in earnest, too, no doubt, as to sanitary 
legislation, but State and Municipal authorities have not the same 
ardour in regard to improvements in the stateliness and beauty of 
the city : 
**Ma io fard dell’ altro altro governo,” 

London is not without its elements of picturesqueness and beauty. 

We possess what is internally, at least, one of the finest medizeval 
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cathedrals in England—for Westminster Abbey is architecturally, 
if not officially, a cathedral; and one portion of it, Henry VII.’s 
chapel, is architecturally unique in its own style. We have 
what is, though not the largest, the most beautiful of cathedrals of 
the Renaissance epoch ; and we have the finest Government Palace 
in the world. This is something, at all events, to go upon. More- 
over, London possesses many corners, aS we may call them, of very 
picturesque character, where we find grouped together, here and 
there, some of the quiet old brick buildings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with a few trees to give a touch of contrast and colour. The 
irregularity also, both in line and in architectural treatment, of 
some of our principal streets, has its own effectiveness, as Mr. 
Herbert Marshall has shown us in many of his water-colour draw- 
ings of what may be called London scenery ; though it may be ob- 
served that he rather relies on special atmospheric effects, even on 
those arising out of fog or smoke, to aid the pictorial charm of his 
drawings. The shortcoming of London, as a capital city, is that it 
is almost entirely devoid of the qualities of spaciousness and state- 
liness. It is not so much like a capital city as like a very large and 
overgrown provincial town. The few hours’ run to Paris forces 
upon our attention the contrast between a mere town and a capital 
city in the true sense of the word. For in Paris we find, in the 
first place, a far greater number of buildings on a large scale and 
with an expression of palatial dignity. The National Gallery and 
Somerset House are the best things we have to oppose to the rich 
stateliness of the Louvre. The Paris Opera House has its faults ; 
but compare it with the cold commonplace of Covent Garden 
Theatre. ‘The Marble Arch, a pretty design of its class, is all we 
have to set in opposition to the stately pile of the Are de 1|’Etoile, 
with its grandiose, if not altogether refined, sculptural decoration. 
But the contrast is even more remarkable when we compare the 
general aspect and laying out of the two cities. In Paris we have, 
in all the best streets of the city, broad roads, ample footways, tall 
and stately stone houses (an element of effect chiefly rendered pos- 
sible by the prevalence of the system of building houses in flats), 
and rows of trees everywhere, forming a delightful combination 
with the buildings. Moreover, the city is laid out with a view to 
stateliness of effect in the alignment of the streets and the placing 
of the buildings in relation to them and to each other. Great part 
of the effect cf the Etoile arch arises from its position at the 
meeting-point of a number of streets specially set out in relation 
to it, and from each of which it forms an effective termination of 
the vista. ‘This question of alignment is never overlooked in Paris 
in considering the setting out of new streets and the placing of 
new buildings, or the planning of the streets in relation to old 
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buildings. In London, one may say, it is never even thought of. 
Two typical examples may be mentioned. The Albert Hall and the 
Albert Memorial are buildings which distinctly appear to be in 
architectural relation with each other in regard to position, or to 
have been intended to be so. Yet they were so clumsily set out 
that the Memorial is a few feet out of axis with the Hall; quite out 
enough for the mistake to be seen, yet near enough to look as if they 
had been meant to be on the same axis, and were only out of line by 
a piece of unpardonable bungling. Within the last two or three 
years we formed a new street nearly opposite the Horse Guards 
and labelled it ‘ Horse Guards Avenue,” but no attempt was 
made to lay it out on the axis of the building to which it leads up 
and after which it is called, a piece of carelessness and indifference 
which would be out of the question in Paris. The reason why such 
points are of importance is that stateliness is the proper element of 
a capital city ; that is what makes the difference between a capital 
and a mere ordinary town. And in London we are almost abso- 
lutely without the quality of stateliness. 

The worst of the matter is, that we have distinctly gone backward 
in this respect since the earlier part of the century. Old Buckingham 
Palace, for instance, though a smaller and less pretentious house 
than the present one, was designed and placed with much more 
attempt at architectural effect. It consisted of a central portion 
with wings of lower elevation, connected with the centre by a colon- 
nade forming a quadrant of a circle on each side. Its centre was 
axial with the centre line of the Mall as then existing. The present 
building is central with nothing. The old palace was altered by 
Nash some time before 1827 (as there is a view of it with his altera- 
tions in the Crace collection, under that date), and a dome placed over 
the central portion, and opposite its centre was the Marble Arch, 
which many people are not aware was thus originally designed as a 
state entrance to the courtyard of the Royal Palace, and a very suit- 
able and effective one. In 1837 Blore removed the dome, for what 
reason is not apparent, and at the same time made an elaborate 
design for laying out the courtyard in front of the palace with 
ornamental ponds, parterres, and fountains, which, however, was 
never carried out. ‘T'welve or thirteen years later it seems to have 
been decided that the palace must be enlarged and a new facade 
made to it, and the present characterless building was produced 
by Blore, and Nash’s Marble Arch, which had a meaning and a 
function where it was first erected, was taken down and rebuilt in a 
situation where it has no meaning whatever ; it closes and opens no 
vista ; it is central with nothing; it is not even a corner entrance 
to Hyde Park, for it is not used as such; it merely stands there 
aimlessly, 
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In the second decade of the century we made one great effort at 
a new line of road on a grand scale, and laid out with a view to 
effect, viz., Regent Street. This was also the work of Nash, who, 
whatever we may think of the details and general style of his 
architecture, must claim the credit of having some adequate ideas 
as to the laying out of cities, and who at that time found oppor- 
tunity, too, for carrying them out with the approval of the Govern- 
ment. His idea of a great street, of ample width in relation to the 
traffic of those days, uniting the northern and southern portions 
of West London, was a really fine one, more especially the inter- 
position of the Quadrant (which occupies the site of a former 
congeries of narrow streets at all angles) as a connection between 
the north and south portions of Regent Street; even with Nash’s 
fade classic details in cement, the Quadrant still has a fine effect, 
and must have had a still better one when it possessed the roofed 
colonnades to the footway.* ‘The lower end of Regent Street, it 
may be observed, started on a line axial with Carlton House, the 
colonnade screen of which, on the present site of Carlton House 
Terrace, closed the vista down the street. Altogether this was a 
most creditable attempt for the period, but we have done what we 
could to spoil it. Besides the Quadrant, the line of street was in- 
terrupted at two points by what are still called Piccadilly Circus 


and Oxford Circus ; but they have ceased architecturally to be 


“ circuses.” 


Piccadilly Circus is cut up into no shape at all, and 
in Oxford Circus the effect of the regular circular line has been 
entirely lost by the alterations made in the buildings without any 
reference to the main design. Regent Street, too, contained till a 
few months ago one really fine building (Hanover Chapel) by a very 
eminent English architect, with a stately colonnaded front and an 
interior of very original and effective design. So, by way of 
improving Regent Street, we have pulled down the only piece of 
architecture in it. 

At the time the old Houses of Parliament were burned down 
we were very nearly missing a great opportunity, for the fiat 
had actually gone forth that they were to be rebuilt in a 
mere business and official manner by the then Office of Works. 
Fortunately, more ambitious councils prevailed; it was recognized 
that this was a great opportunity, and we have the present Houses 
of Parliament, a building of which any nation might be proud, and 
which in its general conception of plan and design is unques- 
tionably the finest building for a legislative palace in the world. 


* The removal of the colonnades was thought necessary, partly, perhaps, 
because they interfered with the light to the shops, but ostensibly because they were 
said to have become a haunt of immoral personages. Unfortunately their removal 
does not seem to have had the moralizing effect anticipated, 
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And its finest feature, the Victoria Tower, an immense erection 
built wholly for stateliness and to give dignity to the royal 
entrance, is an object which in Jubilee year we may appropriately 
contemplate with satisfaction. For once in our modern history we 
did a grand thing in the way of a public building. Let us make 
the most of it, for we have never done anything to compare with 
it since. But the ambition to do something great with our public 
buildings, something beyond the merely utilitarian, did keep on sim- 
mering for a little while after. In 1857 we at all events invited 
the whole world to compete in producing the best design for War 
Offices and Foreign Offices. The result was little better than a 
fiasco ; the War Offices were abandoned and the Foreign Offices 
given to a leading Gothic architect, with the injunction to abandon 
his design and carry out one in a classic style, invitd Minervd. As 
might be expected under the circumstances, the building is not a 
great one, but it is a record of the fact that we once tried to do some- 
thing great with a Government office. We have never tried since. 
What we have come to may be seen in the mean building now in 
course of erection for the Admiralty Offices of the first naval power 
in the world—a melancholy and humiliating spectacle. 

In its street lines London is one of the rambling order of cities. 
There are two or three main routes running east and west which 
give a kind of backbone to the plan; and there is, as already ob- 
served, Regent Street, the one attempt at something like an im- 
pressive city thoroughfare; but, in general, the streets take the 
lines into which circumstances have bent them. We have had one 
or two opportunities to do something better than this, at important 
points in the plan of London, but they have been shilly-shallied 
with till the opportunity is either spoiled or destroyed. Many years 
ago the Government might, at a very reasonable cost, have pur- 
chased the whole block of property north of Great George Street, 
as a site for a grand block of public offices in convenient contiguity 
to the Houses of Parliament. ‘They could similarly have acquired 
the south side of Great George Street, widened the street, erected 
fine buildings on each side of it, and thus have effected something 
like a State approach from the Palace of the Sovereign to the Palace 
of Legislature. It might still be done, but it would now cost twice 
as much.* ‘Then there is the northern portion of Whitehall, which 
has long been an absurdity—a mere bottle-neck top to a wide and 
important street forming the chief approach to the Houses of 
Parliament, and which, moreover, is out of centre with Trafalgar 


* This was part of Sir Charles Barry’s great scheme for the improvement of the 
Westminster district and the concentration of the Government offices, to which I 
only allude here in passing, because I have recently referred to it at some length 
elsewhere, 
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Square, into which it debouches. Years ago the Government had 
the option of acquiring, on easy terms, the greater portion of the 
property westward of this part of the street, the line of which could 
then have been set back so as not only to give the street the 
necessary width, but to make its axial line central with Trafalgar 
Square, with only a very slight and hardly perceptible divergence 
of line. This was a public improvement which, one may say, was 
crying out to be done, but the opportunity was let slip; and though 
it now seems rather likely that it will be forced upon the Govern- 
ment by a more active and enlightened public opinion, it will be 
again at a greatly enhanced cost. Years ago, too, it was urged 
in several quarters, by those who took an interest in public im- 
provements, that the Mall should be carried through and opened 
into Charing Cross, bringing the vista of the long avenue of trees 
into connection with one of the most crowded corners of London; 
but it is still being talked about and nothing done. 

This same procrastination and delay meets us on all sides. For 
years we have been promised a new street by way of St. Martin’s 
Lane and the Seven Dials neighbourhood, not only to furnish an 
adequate thoroughfare for one of our main lines of north and south 
traffic, but to afford the opportunity of cutting through and re- 
building in a decent manner a neighbourhood which isa disgrace to 
London. This improvement has been so long deferred that people 
have at last got tired even of talking about it, and it seems to be 
practically shelved. For years we have heard of the projected new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, and plan after plan has been 
brought forward for it, but we seem no nearer getting it. For 
years we have been told that the block of mean property between 
Holywell Street and the Strand was to be removed; that it 
throttled the Strand traffic, and that its removal would be an 
immense public improvement, as it undoubtedly would; but it has 
never been done. On the other hand, many persons seem ready and 
eager enough to “‘ improve ” the Strand by pulling down St. Mary’s 
Church, the one object of beauty in the street—the one thing which 
gives the Strand some picturesque character. And while we have 
carried out an important new bridge east of London Bridge (of 
which a word more presently), we have forgotten the slight matter 
of making a proper approach to it. All these things show with 
what entire want of system and decision London improvements are 
planned, one can hardly say carried out, for at present we seem to 
have got to the point that nothing is carried out at all, with the 
exception of purely engineering works. These, such as the Black- 
wall Tunnel, are prosecuted with considerable energy ; but anything 
which concerns the heauty and amenity of London may wait till the 
Greek Kalends. 
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Here, again, we cannot but remark how badly our indecision and 
inaction contrasts with what was done a generation ago. About 
thirty years ago London did manage to carry out, almost simul- 
taneously, two great public improvements—Holborn Viaduct and 
the Thames Embankment ; the latter unquestionably the greatest 
public improvement of the century. Why are we not strong 
enough to carry out such works now, instead of merely discussing 
them and then adjourning them sine die? A proposal, it is true, 
has been brought forward by the London County Council to con- 
tinue the embankment past Chelsea, but it is quashed for the 
present at the instance of some sentimental people who are 
anxious to smell the Thames mud at low tide a little longer, and 
who, if they had been alive or at years of discretion at the time the 
existing Embankment was proposed, would doubtless have attempted 
to stop its execution, as an interference with the picturesqueness of 
London. 

The Embankment and the Holborn Viaduct are improvements 
which we can regard without any wrriére pensée, except as to the 
dreadful statues and griffins on the bridge over Farringdon Street 
in the one case, and the poor architectural details of the Embank- 
ment in the other case. They are in the main not only practical 
improvements, but additions to the dignity of London as a city. 
In some other instances we have not been so fortunate. Victoria 
Street was a great improvement as a route, and as involving the 
clearing away of a labyrinth of mean streets, but it is utterly 
spoiled in appearance by the street being too narrow, and the 
buildings being allowed to be carried too high in proportion 
to its width. The dignity of city streets depends to a great 
extent on the proportion of the height of the buildings to the 
width of the street. As a general rule they should never be 
higher than the width of the street, and for a first-class street 
even this restriction is imadequate. When they are higher 
than the width of the street it becomes only an alley on a 
great scale, which is all that Victoria Street is; the dullest and 
most sombre modern street in London, when it might have been 
quite otherwise. Hqually, in another way, we blundered about the 
Constitution Hill arch, and the site adjoining it. It is a question 
whether the removal of the arch from its old position was an im- 
provement at all; there was, however, something to be said for it; 
but when it was moved, and the open space formed, something de- 
finite should have been done with the site, and with the arch in rela- 
tion to it. As it is, it is an irregular open space, with no design 
and no treatment at all, and the arch butting on to one corner of it, 
in a merely accidental manner. That certainly was not the way to 
do it, and the whole plan and laying out of that corner of London 
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is a mere estate agent’s plan, with no trace of architectural feeling 
about it. Then go down Constitution Hill to the Mall, and what 
do we see ?—long arid spaces between the drives, looking like a 
dreary desert, which ought to be planted and laid out with turf and 
flowers and made beautiful, as they easily might be. Go round 
into Trafalgar Square, and we see the proverbially “ finest site in 
Europe ” occupied by a dull building with a wretched cupola, the 
architectural mask to the galleries which contain our national pic- 
tures. Go inside the building, and we find the entrance and stair- 
case the most extraordinary jumble, carried out under our official 
Department of Works, with an upper vestibule so planned that we 
cannot cross from one side of the building to the other without 
going down one flight of steps and up another.* Or, while we are 
speaking of national collections, let us turn our eyes to South 
Kensington, and contemplate the still more discreditable sight 
which awaits us there ; a world-renowned Museum, rich with the 
spoils of ancient and Renaissance art, collected together at great 
though not disproportionate expense, housed behind a temporary 
front of mean brick walls, waiting for a worthy architectural treat- 
ment which has been promised for years, for which there was a 
great competition, when an admirable design was selected, which 
cannot be carried out because the Government, we are told, cannot 
spare the money. It might surely be worth consideration whether 
it really pays a country to allow, for mere motives of financial 
economy, the continuance of what is almost a national disgrace, or 
must appear so to those foreign visitors who may come from a 
country in which there is any regard for art. 

Among other matters in which we have gone back rather than 
forward is that of our bridges, an important class of work in the 
case of a city which lies on each side of a river. Bridges are not 
merely utilitarian structures, or ought not to be; indeed, they can- 
not be, for if a bridge is not an ornament to a city it will certainly 
be a blemish to it, however adequate it may be as a mere engineer- 
ing structure for traffic. Now, in the early part of this century we 
could build grand and dignified bridges. London Bridge and 
Waterloo Bridge would be difficult to surpass for monumental 
grandeur ; indeed, Waterloo Bridge is a little too monumental in a 


* All this could be altered, a fine internal effect made, and a fine and dignified 
facade produced, without interfering with the main structure of the present front, 
or with the portico (the best point in it), A suggested sketch for it by the author 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy two or three years ago. 

+ This parsimony in regard to the South Kensington Museum appears all the 
more irrational when we contrast it with the expenditure on the Imperial Institute, 
an institution which the promoters of it are now at their wits’ end to find a use 
for. The money expended on that building would have more than sufficed to 
complete South Kensington Museum in a manner worthy of its importance. 
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sense, for it was carried across the river in an unbroken horizontal 
line, in order to have a more stately effect, regardless of the low 
level of the shore on the Surrey side, and the steep gradient up 
from Waterloo Station is an artificial ascent formed to get up to 
the level of Rennie’s uncompromising bridge; but perhaps the 
effect is worth the gradient. But how is it that we can produce 
no such simple and grand monumental bridges now? Blackfriars 
Bridge is a sham in constructional design and coarse and gimcrack 
in decoration. The engineer of the County Council wants to put 
one as like it as possible in place of Vauxhall Bridge, a structure 
with some very good elements of design; and the Tower Bridge, 
in an esthetic sense, is the worst of all, worse than many 
people are aware of; for even those who can see that its towers 
are a pretentious piece of bad mediwvalism are not probably 
alive to the fact that they are a gigantic sham, not carry- 
ing anything, but carried by a steel construction to which 
they are merely a screen.* A more wretched piece of architectural 
falsehood and vulgarity was never perpetrated, and the comparison 
with London Bridge is not consoling in regard to the progress of 
our taste and perception in building during the present reign. It 
is worthy, however, of a generation which could allow a plot of 
land immediately facing the Abbey, the greatest historic building 
of the country, to be occupied by such a tawdry booth as the West- 
minster Aquarium. 

On one improvement in the general aspect of parts of London we 
may fairly congratulate ourselves, viz., the better class of architec- 
ture of our street houses. When we consider that a generation 
ago we were content, or even gratified, with the prim cement 
commonplaces of Cromwell Road and its neighbourhood, the style 
of brick houses which are being built in various new quarters of 
London indicates a notable advance in our street architecture. 
Not that one need be enamoured of brick; it is better than cement, 
but on the other hand stone is better than brick; the improve- 
ment, nevertheless, is a real and marked one. ‘There seems, more- 
over, to be a kind of awakening, even in the old streets, both in 
residential and business neighbourhoods, to the desirability of 
giving picturesqueness and character to a street front; the attempts 
are not all equally successful, it is true, but still they are made, and 
that is something. 

Among minor points in which London as a Jubilee city is very 


* The reader will perhaps realize better the state of the case when he learns that 
the walls of these pretended masonry towers have no solid foundation at all ; 
they are carried on cross braces of the steel construction ; and a few weeks before 
the bridge was opened, when the roadway was not put down, I looked under the 
side walls of the towers, which were, so to speak, hanging in empty air. 
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deficient is that of street scavenging. The amount of refuse in the 
shape of papers, &c., that is allowed to lie about in the streets is a 
public nuisance and a great defacement of the city, and a more 
systematic cleansing ought to be taken in hand. 

Two other remarks on the broader aspect of the subject may be 
added. One is that, slowly as our schemes of street improvement 
proceed, those which do get carried out would be of more ultimate 
value if they formed part of a large scheme laid out in advance, 
and towards which each improvement would form a permanent 
contribution. For want of this, points are often thrown away, 
things done which either require to be undone or must be re- 
garded as mistakes which it is too late to remedy. If some com- 
prehensive scheme for the general improvement of London were 
drawn out and adopted, there would then be a greater interest felt 
in separate improvements, and a greater value attached to them, 
as it would be felt that each one of them would be an assured step 
towards a definite end, and not a mere isolated bit of tinkering. 

Lastly, one cannot help being struck, amid all the schemes 
which have been suggested in the newspapers for celebrating the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, with the entire absence of any sugges- 
tion for an artistic monument of the Queen’s Reign. The sole ap- 
proach to it has been the suggestion that South Kensington Museum 
might be completed as a memorial of the reign, a suggestion which 
met with little support. We hear nothing but proposals for open 
spaces, for founding hospitals, and other such useful schemes, but 
the idea of making any attempt to commemorate the reign by a 
noble monument of art never seems to enter anyone’s mind. If 
the French had the good fortune to have had a sovereign (supposing 
they had still a monarchy) who had reigned so long and was re- 
garded with such general loyalty, long before this they would 
have had all the leading artists in the kingdom at work on a great 
competition for the finest monument that could be produced to 
commemorate the occasion in a worthy and a glorious manner. 
But our dull heads rise to nothing more exhilarating than founding 
hospital wards. We are, alas! a practical people. 


H. Hearucore StTatHamM. 
(Editor of *‘ The Builder.’ 
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ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


My first acquaintance with the late Archbishop was in the autumn 
of 1867, when I spent a Sunday at Wellington College as the guest 
of one of his younger colleagues. At that time he was in the 
heyday of his own schvol work. Early difticulties had been to a 
great extent overcome, and the school was taking generally the 
shape which he had imagined for it. The heath-clad wilderness 
had been replenished and subdued. He had himself moved out of 
his somewhat narrow quarters in the college building into the new 
and charming “ Master’s Lodge.” He had attained toa VI. th Form 
after his own heart. Its scholar of the greatest promise at the 
moment was one known since to letters as the brilliant, if some- 
times paradoxical, writerof Huripides,the Rationalist,and there were 
other members of it destined to win distinction in arms, in the 
Indian Civil Service, and in education. I had known him before 
through correspondence, and at second-hand in the way that an 
Oxford tutor knows many headmasters, from pupils of his own who 
take work at a school, or boys from the school who come to the 
University; but the first personal contact was an event. His 
appearance was striking—“ beautiful” Charles Kingsley called it 
in those days—* What is Benson’s character?” “ Beautiful, like 
his face.” It was a face of command, with great play of feature, 
eager, but quiet, and giving the sense of a fund both of humour 
and of determination. In receiving a visitor he was quite at his 
best, gracious, cordial, even atiectionate. Then, and in all changes 
of position, he had the characteristics which make anyone interest- 
ing who is engaged in important work, keen and fresh interest of 
his own in it, and an eye for its picturesque and ideal aspects. 

The story of the selection of the first Master of Wellington, as it 
is told in official documents, is that the Governors, after an adver- 
tisement, set some selected candidates to write their views on the 
proper constitution of a school, and that “ after attentively con- 
sidering the papers sent in,” they decided that “ although they dis- 
played considerable knowledge of the subject, they did not lead 
to the belief that any of the candidates possessed pre-eminent 
qualitications for the post.” A more judicious and more private 
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inethod was therefore adopted, and after consultation with Dr. 
Temple the post was offered to Mr. Benson, at that time tutor in 
the School House at Rugby. The school was to open in 1859. It 
is so much a matter of habit to use the machinery of civilization 
without thinking of the amount of human energy and intelligence 
which it has cost to adapt it to its ends, that those whose ex- 
perience has lain wholly in schools that seem to go of themselves 
may easily fail to realize the heavy calls upon one who undertakes 
to build a new school from its foundations. He starts with a chaos 
—a crowd of boys from home or other schools, a mass of units with 
no cohesion, with no traditions, nothing to one another, like the fish 
in the net of the Parable, “ of every kind,” with no natural leaders, 
no esprit de corps, nothing as yet to lift any above the level of their 
individual temperaments. Out of these he is to create a living, 
conscious, self-respecting, and in a large measure self-governing 
comunity, one of the sisterhood of English Public Schools, like the 
others, and yet, as it must be if it is to be really like them,* 
different from all, reproducing the old type, but with a spirit andchar- 
acter of its own, one suited to its circumstances and one that will 
endure. It is a task which hasbeen performed several timesin the last 
generation, but in every case it is a proof of high gifts. It means 
the power to rule, to win, to inspire, to imagine an ideal, and one 
which will fire the imagination of others ; the patience to work it 
out in wearisome detail and in spite of difficulties and disappoint- 
ments; the skill to choose, as well as the name to attract, capable 
and like-minded associates, and the even rarer art to work through 
and in them; the force to make even rough lads feel the con- 
straining influence of justice, wisdom, and enthusiasm. 

There were, perhaps, though it is easy to exaggerate, some 
special difliculties in the peculiar conditions of Wellington College, 
which was meant not merely to be another Public School, but an 
Eleemosynary Foundation, the part of a Wykeham or a Henry VI. 
being divided between the subscribers to a national memorial of 
the Great Duke and a Board of Governors consisting of the leading 
public men of the time.+ It was on the one hand to be an orphan- 
age for the sons of officers,t on the other hand to be an orphanage 
on a monumental scale, and with the dignified and large asso- 

* « Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 
—OVID. 

t The only survivors at the present time of the first Board are the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and its Hon. Secretary, now the Vice-President, the most constant friend 
that a school ever had, the Hon, Sir W. P. Talbot, K.C.B. 


+ Eighty such orphans were from the first boarded and educated at a nominal 


charge, and the number was subsequently raised to ninety. These answer to the 
King’s Scholars at Eton. 
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ciations of one of our historic Foundation Schools. The twofold 
purpose required adjustments which were not all clearly foreseen. 
Financial questions, which would have been quickly solved before- 
hand in the heart of a medixval Founder, were less tractable when 
the public had been taken into the confidence of the Founders 
with respect to their hopes and purposes before the means of 
realizing them were completely measured. Some misunderstand- 
ings which arose thus were so persistent, that at a later period it 
required a Royal Commission to clear them up. The buildings, 
stately and characteristic, were designed with inadequate know- 
ledge of the requirements of a school, and needed completion in 
several important points. In the matter of administration, also, 
there were questions which were only solved by time. It was not 
clearly understood, for instance, at first, that a resident Bursar was 
nearly as necessary as a resident Master. Such difficulties, of 
course, added to the first Master’s labour, but they were not such 
as to lessen his brightness and buoyancy, or to touch in any 
serious point the vital part of his work. On the other hand, it 
must have been very interesting and stimulating to a young master 
to work in close co-operation with such men as the Prince Consort 
(too soon lost!) and Lord Derby; and the shadow of a great 
name and the consciousness of a national purpose must have done 
something to give a young school the sense of a future if it had 
not got that of a past. It has been said in one or two of the 
notices which appeared after the Archbishop’s death, that his rule 
of the school was by fear. Discipline is the first necessity of a 
young society, but if the words be taken as describing his tem- 
perament or the general character of his government, they are 
entirely misleading. He had a quick eye for individual character, 
an understanding of boys’ difficulties, a strong sense of the humor- 
ous side of much of their troublesomeness, a ready sympathy with 
aspiration and effort, however unsuccessful. He certainly com- 
manded loyalty and affection from many. But he ruled onthe 
Public School system—as much as possible through his VI.th Form. 
On training and impressing them he spared no pains. He taught 
them almost entirely himself, and he did not, as is too often done, 
leave them without guidance in their ruling. The terminal ad- 
mission of Prefects was a formal business with a short religious 
service (borrowed from Rugby), and those who heard his little ad- 
dresses on these occasions, speak of them with enthusiasm as more 
effective even than his sermons in Chapel, sermons themselves (if 
we may judge from the voluine published under the title of Boy Life) 
among the best of school-sermons. His knowledge of boys was very 
great, and so was his power of putting high principles of action into 
pithy phrases which they would understand, and feel, and remember. 
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He ruled through his “Prefects” and he ruled through 
his “Tutors.” The relation of a tutor in charge of a “dormitory” 
(a gallery of living as well as sleeping rooms) to his boys was, in 
his arrangement, as nearly as it could be made, that of a house- 
master in another school to his boarding-house, but in no school, 
perhaps, was the theory that the tutor stood in loco parentis so 
fully carried out as at Wellington. He was the parents’ represen- 
tative not only to the boy, but to the authorities in the school. 
No boy was to be punished seriously without the tutor knowing 
the charge and having the opportunity of saying anything that 
could be said for him. He was counsel for the accused in the 
question both of his guilt and of his sentence. This threw more 
strongly on the Master the responsibility of the necessary but less 
amiable function ; but it made for justice as well as mercy, and it 
made the bond of feeling between pupil and tutor a singularly 
happy and wholesome one. 

With his young assistant masters also Benson was a disciplinarian. 
Amusing stories were told of his attempts to check the (in those days 
more governable) foible of smoking. But he attached them generally 
to himself, and they believed in him. He had a tolerance for 
natural infirmity. “——— is rather conceited,” someone complained to 
him. “You do not know,” was theanswer, “how a little self-conceit 
helps you through dull and irksome duties.” He left behind him, 
as his successor knows best, a statt of able men, united (not by any 
means because they were all of one colour), and with an unusually 
high and human ideal of their work. 

We were taught as boys to laugh at the fool of Greek fable who 
brought a brick as a specimen of the house which was for sale. 
But perhaps he was not such a fool as he was painted. In any 
case a spiritual building can only be judged by the character of the 
living stones of which it is put together. Tried by this test, Ben- 
son’s Wellington work has approved itself to the world in modest, 
gallant, duty-loving officers in every regiment in the Service ; * in 
able and faithful Civil servants; in schoolmasters and tutors at the 
Universities full of noble enthusiasms, intellectual and social ; in 
clergymen, few in nu:nber, but of the right sort,f with something of 
the militant spirit that befits the “sons of heroes.” 


* Where the general spirit is in question to particularize would give a false im- 
pression ; but Wellingtonians would like me, at this moment, to indicate, on the 
** Ex uno disce omnes” principle, the colonel in command of the brave fellows who 
stood steady between decks on the shipwrecked Warren Hastings. 

+ It is worth recording that, out of a number of clergymen smaller from 
natural causes than from almost any public school of the size, the Wellington of 
Dr. Benson gave the first ‘ missioner,” not only to the Wellington College Mis- 
sion in South London, but also to the School Missions of Winchester and Charter- 
house, 
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No one could see Benson at Wellington without feeling that he 
loved his position. He loved, as he loved all through his life, the 
work of organizing even to minute detail. He loved and idealized 
the place, the country freedom, the lustrous air, the scent of heather 
and firwoods, the scraps of historic association, the Roman camp 
and the neighbouring Swinley and Windsor Forest. He pas- 
sionately loved teaching—his Greek Testament lessons, the careful 
reading of Thucydides, Latin verses, “the prettiest and sweetest 
things in the world,” as, once in after days, he called them. He 
loved the school chapel, every brick and stone and timber of 
which he had seen laid and carved; the painted windows of 
which he had planned in subject and design so that they should 
be filled in on one harmonious scheme as years went on, and 
gifts and memorials made it possible. He loved its services, 
its short, bright daily services, with the hymns of his own appoint- 
ment (used in after years in the private chapel at Addington 
and Lambeth); the ritual, so carefully thought out and so quiet, a 
prevision of the Lambeth judgment ; the looking over of the boys, 
and their orderly filing out past his stall, what an officer once called 
“the best bit of drill he ever saw.” 

There is no reason to think that he had grown weary of these 
things, or to imagine unavowed causes for his breaking off his work 
as aschoolmaster. In 1873 he was still only forty-three, and he was 
in the fifteenth year of his mastership, the traditional date, which, 
if it does not tell every headmaster that it is time to go, makes him 
begin to ask himself how much longer it will be good for himself 
and the school that he should stay. He was in full vigour, and 
thirsting still for active and satisfying work. Perhaps his occupa- 
tion with the Life of St. Cyprian, which we know to have been 
undertaken while he was at Wellington, had revealed to him his 
own taste for Church organization. He had already begun to write 
on the revival of cathedrals. In any case he had been brought 
(through the present Bishop John Wordsworth of Salisbury, who 
was his colleague for a short time) into contact with a personality 
which very strongly attracted and influenced him in the great and 
scholarly Bishop Christopher Wordsworth of Lincoln. The Bishop, 
full himself of schemes of development in cathedral and diocese, 
invited Dr. Benson, at the end of 1872, to accept the vacant Chan- 
cellorship of the Cathedral, which, it was understood, would, in his 
hands, be an office of residence, and would involve the resuscita- 
tion, under his charge, of the “Scholz Cancellarii,” or Theological 
College for the diocese. 

The life at Lincoln was in years a very short one, from the 
summer of 1873 to the end of 1876; but like his life as a whole it 
was a very full one. It left its mark upon himself and upon the 
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cathedral, diocese, and city of Lincoln. It may be doubted whether 
any scene of his working life dwelt afterwards in his mind as the 
object of warmer personal affection than “ dearest, dearest Lincoln,” 
as he called it, half-playfully, but in earnest, “its angels and its 
men !” 

This was partly a natural response to the warm affection which he 
must have been conscious of having evoked in a place not usually 
too quick to show its emotions. “He took Lincoln by storm,” 
wrote one who witnessed his life there. His genial vigour and 
enthusiasm were like a breath of fresh air, and the enthusiasm was 
so manifestly inspired by a love of and belief in things old that it 
raised no alarm in the most timid. In the quiet of the minster 
yard and in the foundries, among Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
there was equally the sense that an inspiring presence was among 
them. The life itself had many incidents which were delightful to 
him. He was able to carry on the beloved work of teaching, though 
under new conditions. He found, especially in Bishop Wordsworth, 
close and continuous companionship which satisfied all the 
sides of his nature. He loved architecture, and he was in one of 
the noblest of cathedrals ; historic associations, and he was in a 
place full of them. The minster services gave him the atmosphere 
of stately devotion which was most congenial to him. But the pre- 
eminent characteristic of his post at Lincoln, and that which most 
endeared it to him, was that in it he was conscious of having found 
for the first time his true métier, the work that stimulated and satis- 
fied not some, but all of his special gifts and interests. He was 
meant by nature to be, to use a phrase of which he was fond in rela- 
tion to others—a few of his own time but most of them of the past— 
a“ great Churchman.” A dignitary who watches with a love at once 
filial and parental over “ every stone” of one of our great Minsters 
is in the habit of distinguishing his own attitude towards a 
Cathedral from that of the society which protects our ancient 
buildings by the words “They look upon it as a monument ; I look 
at it as a running concern.” It was this sense that the Church 
in all the fulness of her historic machinery, in polity, doctrine, 
ritual, was a “running concern,” which attracted the future Arch- 
bishop {to his work at Lincoln. He had a strong historic sense, 
but it was not the antiquarian, or the picturesque, or the personal, 
or the philosophical aspect of Church history that had supreme 
interest to him. He was persuaded that the old machinery had a 
vital relation to the needs of the day. That, we know, was what had 
struck him most forcibly in his studies in Cyprian. “He appeared 
to beamong us. I have tried to sketch what I saw. It is only thus 
that the past can be read into the-present.”* =Theffirst point in 


* Cyprian :)His Life, his: Times, his Work,‘Preface. 
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the ecclesiastical system to which his practical interest was turned 
was the cathedral, and in a cathedral of the old foundation he 
seemed to find scope for all his energies and means of realizing his 
dreams. He had great power of work, and he taxed it here as 
elsewhere to the utmost. The Chancellor was by the old constitu- 
tion, at once the Theologian and the Education-minister of the 
cathedral and diocese ; and here was his first field. With the 
help of Bishop Wordsworth’s boundless munificence he revived 
and organized the “Chancellor's School” for theological students. 
He gathered large audiences to his lectures in the Chapter House. 
He took an active part in all educational schemes in the city. He 
went down the hill and opened a night school. Stories are told of 
the experiences of his first night, when he found the street blocked 
by a crowd of 500 would-be scholars of all ages, whoin with his 
Wellington experience and such assistance as he could get he 
sorted and drafted into class-rooms and set to work. Efforts, less 
common then than now, to bring the Church closer to the people 
and to popularize the cathedral owed much to his hand, initiating 
or moulding. Such was a diocesan society for organizing parochial 
missions, called characteristically, if a little pedantically, “ Novate 
Novale.”* Men still in Lincoln speak with affectionate gratitude of 
what they owe to addresses of his own during a mission in the 
city in which he took a prominent part. Such, again, were the 
early week-day services which he started in the minster in what from 
a similar use in ancient times was traditionally called the “Morning 
Chapel” and the Sunday afternoon sermons in the nave to which 
he attracted large congregations. And he threw himself into the 
whole life of the community. The social division of “ above hill ” 
and “below hill” which Bulwer describes so graphically in A 
Strange Story, was perhaps dying already, but it had no meaning 
at the Chancery. He especially delighted in movements which 
brought him into contact with the leaders of labour in the city, 
such as the establishment of some successful co-operative societies, 
and the provision on a considerable scale of garden allotments. 
From Lincoln he was called to his second great creative work, 
the making of a new diocese. There again, although he loved to 
feel that it was in a sense the work of restoration (for the Bishopric 
of Cornwall had only been merged in that of Devon in Edward the 
Confessor’s reign), yet, practically, he had to begin, as at Wellington, 
from the beginning. He found a church if not “scattered on the 
hills as sheep without a shepherd,” yet at the extremity of an over- 
grown diocese, difficult of access, a people with a history and 
character and pride of their own, amongst whom spiritual religion, 


* The Vulgate rendering in Jeremiah IV., 3, ‘‘ Break up your fallow ground.” 
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in default of sympathetic leading in times gone by, had to a great 
extent taken a line apart from, if not hostile to the Church. After 
less than six years he left a diocesan organization equal, though not 
in wealth, in completenes and in spirit and efficiency to any in 
England ; a fine cathedral planned, and in part built; a church 
proud of its ancient history, and of its renewed life, full of 
evangelistic spirit, confident of its future. And he had found his 
way also to the hearts of very many of its estranged members, with 
whose piety and fervour he had such genuine sympathy. For his 
reconstructive work in Cornwall—besides that deep sense of 
personal religion which shone from him, and which commended 
him to earnest men—he had two gifts which had been of great value 
also in his work at Wellington. One was his infectious and 
inspiring buoyancy and hopefulness; his power of seeing every- 
thing near him at its best, as he meant it should be. The other, 
not unconnected with this, was an imaginative and poetical cast 
of mind, which gave a touch of romance to all his work, to the 
scenery and history of the country, and made links for him with 
the sensitive and imaginative temperament of his Cornish people. 

It always strikes me that this vein of the poet was in part 
accountable for a characteristic of the Archbishop’s literary style 
which was often criticized, and which, in an interesting Prefatory 
Note to his posthumous work on Cyprian, is described by his son, Mr. 
A. C. Benson, as “too great care to avoid the obvious.” He had 
not the fluency and directness of an orator; his writing always 
gives the idea of effort. But it has two qualities that remind us of 
a poet, not only this “ avoiding of the obvious,” but something also 
of the choiceness and unexpectedness of phrase, the quaint and pic- 
turesque, often archaic, turns of thought and expression which are 
the special means by which a poet avoids it. He wrote some fine 
hymns. It is a pity he did not write more. Every collection 
now has his noble hymn for the Rogation Days, “O Throned! O 
Crowned!” a hymn full of the brightness and hope of the young 
life round him when he wrote it, of the richness and beauty of 
God’s world. An even finer, if less known one, although, like many 
of our greatest English hymns, it is a translation or adaptation, is 
the hymn which was sung with such appropriateness in several 
places at memorial services on the day of his funeral, “ The 
splendours of thy glory, Lord.” 

His life after he was removed from Truro to Lambeth is a 
chapter in the history of the Church of England beyond the scope 
of this paper. But one great act stands out in it which we can 
hardly speak of him and omit—the supreme using of an oppor- 
tunity. Neither the opportunity nor the using of it can be severed 
from his personal characterand position. He had inherited from Arch- 
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bishop Tait the desire, the duty, if it were in any way possible, to 
unravel what seemed the hopeless tangle into which questions of 
ritual had come. The judgments of the supreme tribunal had been 
gravely discredited by criticism on their historical side. They were 
not wholly consistent with one another. The courts themselves did 
net command the perfect respect either of the clergy or the 
lawyers. It had proved impossible to alter the rubrics ; impossible 
to alter the court so as to give satisfaction to opposite claims. The 
measure passed for the purpose of making procedure easier had 
broken down in vital points, and had aggravated the difficulties 
which it was meant to remove. Excellent clergymen were being 
sent to prison for conscience’ sake, and when they were there it 
was difficult to get them out again. 

In the prosecution for the first time of a bishop, for which the 
statute law had made no provision, an opening was given for 
a fresh approach to the question. The Archbishop was advised 
that he had the right, and if the right the obligation, of juris- 
diction. 

It was a great opportunity if it could be taken, for here was 
a court of which no one could deny the spiritual character. But 
if the opportunity was to be effectually used it was essential that the 
judgment of this spiritual court, while it commended itself to the 
clergy by its temper and independence, should also be such that 
its grounds should be approved as solid by the secular court if that 
were appealed to, for if it failed in this last condition, the strain 
between Church and State would only be aggravated. Besides his 
courage, which struck Dean Church* so much, and his admirable 
confidence in reason and common-sense, the Archbishop had two 
special qualifications for rendering this service to peace in the 
Church. In the first place he was, by taste and habit of long- 
standing, a Ritualist, not in its modern and, so to say, slang sense, 
but in its proper English sense of a serious student of the history 
and meaning of ritual. None of the questions were new to him, 
none was trivial, and yet he could hold the proportions of things. 
He could defend a practice as ancient and seemly and yet clear 
it from doctrinal significance which had been wrongly imported 
into it. In the second place, he stood in fact and in public 
estimation unusually clear of party. It is interesting to note how 
the successive steps of his rapid promotion from office to office had 
been due to divines and statesmen the most widely different from 
one another in position and opinions. Temple sent him to 
Wellington, Wordsworth brought him to Lincoln. Lord Beacons- 
field made him Bishop of Truro, Mr. Gladstone Archbishop of 


* Dean Church’s Life and Letters, p. 348, 
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Canterbury. Omne tulit punctum. It would be as difficult to 
assign him a place in the common division of Church parties as it 
would be to place his two friends, the fellow-disciples with him 
of a great master, Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott. He had in 
practical questions the same qualification for the work of recon- 
struction and reassurance which they have had in the sphere of 
religious learning and thought—the evident habit of treating every 
question on its merits. 

No picture of Benson would be complete that did not show 
something—one who can do it best will do it in the forthcoming 
biography, it is too sacred ground for more than a word here 
—of the background of his working life, the home so happy in 
spite of two grievous inroads upon it (one of them touch- 
ingly alluded to in the dedication of his Cyprian), the treasure 
from his Rugby days in the wise‘and noble-hearted partner of all 
his cares and joys, the brilliance and happy vivacity and fine 
enthusiasms of the little circle of which they were the centre. One 
thinks of him there in his most human aspect—his fatherliness— 
his playfulness ; his delightful hospitality ; his pleasure in nature ; 
his manner with children; his fondness for animals, from his horses 
and favourite dog to the squirrels and rabbits, welcome, in spite of 
their destructiveness, on the lawn at Wellington, and the swans 
that knew him so well on the lake at Addington. 

Felix opportunitate mortis !—the words were used in several 
notices of the death in Hawarden Church last September. There 
are senses in which they were very inappropriate. In a Roman’s 
mouth they belonged to the pessimism of a decadent society ; death 
was timely because it took one away from evil tocome. They have 
been used in later times with a suggestion of satire, as the correla- 
tive of Tacitus’s epigram on Galba—‘ whom every voice would 
have pronounced fit for the purple if he had not worn it ”—death 
was timely that took a man away before he had exposed himself. 
In a sense, no doubt, any man who knows himself may feel that to 
quit a high office without having hurt what he meant to help is a 
proof of high grace; but if anyone needs less than another such an 
epitaph on him from others it is one who held the highest office in 
the Church for fourteen anxious years and left it more at peace 
within itself and doing its work better than when he was called to 
preside over it. But yet the words are applicable to him in some 
noble and true senses. They may speak of the circumstances of 
the death itself, the place, and moment, and antecedents—“ beauti- 
ful and sublime,” the poet-Archbishop of Armagh called it; “a 
soldier’s death,” were the words of the aged statesman to whom at 
the time of his death he was paying a long-promised and expected 
yisit. They may speak also of the completeness of the life, of its 
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wonderful fulness—not long according to our modern standards of 
longevity, but long enough for three great tasks at least. “ Always 
tired now,” was his description of himself the last time that the 
present writer saw him, and yet he worked on as if he could never 
tire, cheerful and buoyant to the end. What could his best friend 
wish more for him ? 


E. C. WickHam. 


A COLONIAL CHRONICLE, 


It is said to be a disadvantage to a Colonial 
Mei LAURIER'S Premier to pay a political visit to the Mother 
Country, as he is supposed to lose touch with his 
distant constituency, and instances are cited of men who have 
returned from their travels with diminished authority. If there 
is any Colonial statesman, however, who may come to London with 
a light heart we should imagine it to be Mr. Laurier, the Premier 
of Canada. Our readers, perhaps, hardly realize the very remark- 
able position our eminent French fellow-subject holds in the esteem 
and confidence of all sections of Canadians. The strength he and his 
Party have developed since the General Election of last year, when 
the Liberals obtained a majority and power after being in opposi- 
tion for eighteen years, is enough to make a British Premier’s 
mouth water. We should, indeed, imagine it to be unprecedented. 
In the first place, instead of the usual run of bye-elections 
against the existing Dominion Government such as_ were 
to be expected, there has been a flowing tide of Ministerial 
successes. According to The Globe (Toronto) there have been 
twenty-four bye-elections since July, of which twenty-two have 
been won by Ministerialists (Liberals) and only two by the Opposi- 
tion (Conservatives)—the Government having actually gained 
seven seats while the Opposition have gained none. So much for 
Mr. Laurier’s prestige with the Dominion or Federal electorate 
which returns the Canadian Parliament. Some of the Provinces 
which constitute the Dominion have also been having their 
General Elections, and a similar Liberal wave has swept over 
them. Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, have all spoken in 
the same sense. Manitoba was regarded as a certainty for the 
Liberals, but Nova Scotia—Sir Charles Tupper’s Province—was 
considered dubious, owing to the withdrawal of the local Liberal 
leader, Mr. Fielding, from Provincial to Dominion politics. The 
result, however, was a tremendous Liberal victory, giving a majority 
of thirty in a Legislature of thirty-eight. 
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In Quebec, the great French and Roman Catholic 
QueBec, Etc. Province, the Conservatives were confident of 
prolonging their reign, which had already lasted 
five years. ‘The contest was a very bitter one, and all the scandals 
of the Mercier (Liberal) régime were raked up by one Party, while 
the Conservative “policy of easy prodigality” was trenchantly 
impeached by the other. But as we are told that the name of 
Laurier was used in doubtful districts in much the same way as 
that of Gladstone was employed in the British elections of 1880, 
and with much the same results—for a Conservative majority of 
twenty-five was converted into a Liberal majority of thirty-three— 
it is perhaps fair to assume that the verdict is rather one of 
general confidence in Mr. Laurier and his Federal Cabinet than 
a desire to initiate any fresh local departure. The great Protes- 
tant Province of Ontario continues to support its Liberal Ad- 
ministration, so the Liberal Party now predominates in the 
Provincial and Dominion Legislatures, and the Liberal Premier 
comes to England under the happiest political auspices, and 
fortified with peculiar authority. Mr. Laurier is one of the 
most striking and attractive figures in political life. He is an 
orator in two languages, and of his probity men cannot speak 
too highly. At the dinner held in London last Dominion day, 
Principal Grant quoted Sir John Macdonald’s generous tribute to 
an opponent: “I can trust Laurier without the slightest fear. 
He is incapable of breaking his word, even if he wished to.” 
We do not believe there has ever been a more picturesque incident 
in the history of the British Empire than the attainment of the 
premier Colonial Premiership by a Frenchman amid the enthusias- 
tic approval of his English and French fellow-citizens. The large- 
ness and sagacity of his statesmanship may be judged by his resolute 
resistance to clerical encroachment by priests of his own nation- 
ality, and his earnest desire to improve the commercial relations 
within the Empire. He will not find the “Liberal” Party in 
England in a very flourishing condition, but unless we are much 
mistaken he will find himself in surprising accord on most public 
questions with Lord Salisbury’s followers. The meeting between 
the leaders of two such firmly planted parties as the Canadian 
Liberals and the British Conservatives cannot but be advantageous 
to both countries. 


The great event in Canada during the past month 
was, of course, the introduction of the Tariff Bill, 
which has appealed vividly to the whole Empire 
on account of the preference it gives to British goods in Canadian 
markets. It was introduced on April 22nd (St. George’s Day) by 
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Mr. Fielding, who retired from the Premiership of Nova Scotia 
after the General Election to join Mr. Laurier’s Cabinet as Finance 
Minister. His speech was a masterly and lucid performance, 
reviewing the whole history of the National Policy of high protec- 
tion, which was initiated by Sir John Macdonald in 1878, and is 
pronounced by the present Government to be a failure. Mr. 
Fielding estimates that in the ten years from 1881-1891 Canada lost 
a population of immigrants and native-born of over a million. 
During this period flourishing towns decreased while the Maritime 
Provinces have stagnated, and the Dominion could not stand 
such another census as the last. The consumption of spirits in 
1895-6 was the lowest per capita since confederation, and the 
deficit for the current year may reach £200,000. The Liberal 
policy has always been to impose duties for revenue only, to allow 
free play to individual competition, to abstain from artificially 
fostering trusts and combines which become great engines of cor- 
ruption, and to extend trade relations with other countries, 
particularly Great Britain and the United States. At the same 
time they are obliged, as practical politicians, to recognize such 
facts as that a revolutionary change in the tariff would cause a 
dangerous disturbance in Canada just now, and likewise that all 
efforts to make reciprocal arrangements with the United States are 
impossible while Dingleyism is in the ascendant. So Canada is 
compelled to look elsewhere. Hence the new tariff consists of two 
tarifis—(1) A general tariff not differing very materially from that 
now in force; (2) A special tariff applicable to the goods of 
countries favouring Canadian goods, “and as a matter of course, 
not by the express words of the resolution, but by the condition 
of affairs which exist, that preferential tariff gives preference 
above all others to the products of Great Britain.” 


We feel sure that the extremely eloquent perora- 

Sememainan tion with which Mr. Fielding concluded his his- 

toric speech, will be read with warm appreciation 

throughout the Empire. The report is taken from The Toronto 
Globe of April 24th, 


A Famous 


‘** And last, but not least, we give to the people the benefits of preferential trade 
with the mother country. This question of preferential trade has been mentioned 
in the House. In times past leading public men have advocated preferential trade, 
but always annexing to their saggestions a demand for England’s action, with 
which it was well known England would not comply. All the advocates of 
preferential trade, at all events, all who have taken an active part in that move- 
ment, have assumed that as the first step England must consent to put a duty on 
corn. We know that England does not view that project with favour. We know 
that no more unpopular project can be offered the English people than to ask them 
to put a duty on breadstufis. It may be that as time rolls on, and at an early day, 
they may change their views. It may be that they may see it to be in their 
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interests to make this distinction, and they may offer some preferential rate to the 
grain of Canada. They can be induced to do that by fair argument. I have no 
doubt it will be a good thing for Canada. But why should we wait for England 
to take action? England has dealt generously with us in the past. England has 
given us a larger degree of liberty perhaps than is possessed by any other country 
on the face of the earth, She has given us liberty to tax her wares even when she 
admits our goods free, and we have taxed them to an enormous degree. Why 
should we wait for England to do more? Somebody must make a move in this 
matter, and we propose that Canada shall lead the way. My hon. friend, the 
leader of the Opposition, says that our project of freer trade with England is a 
delusive one. It is so delusive that when I place these resolutions on the table 
of this House to-night, they go into effect; and I speak with pride, in the 
name of the Liberal Party, and the hon. gentlemen around me will share that 
pride, when I say that to-morrow morning in every custom house from ocean 
to ocean the doors will open on terms of preferential trade with the mother 
country. | cannot doubt that this tariff will commend itself to this House and 
country, and when this policy shall have passed its various stages, when it shall 
have passed into law, the members of the Parliament of Canada may feel that in 
this glorious year of Jubilee they have made a noble contribution to that splendid 
Parliamentary record which Tennyson had in his mind when he pictured the 
reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria as a time, 
** When statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew to take vecasion by the hand, 
And make the bounds of freedom wider yet.” 


It is necessary to distinguish between the two 


Tue Two 


pe act tariffs. With a threatened deticit of from 


£100,000 to £200,000 the first or general tariff 
(which applies at present to all countries except Great Britain and 
New South Wales, which have enjoyed the benefits of the second 
or friendly tariff ever since Mr. Fielding made his speech and 
placed the necessary resolutions on the table of the Parliament at 
Ottawa on April 22nd) lowers duties on ironwork, woollens, 
cottons, and corn. These reductions are expected to augment the 
deficit. But the additional duties imposed on tobacco, spirits, and 
cigarettes are expected to provide the required surplus. Such 
and other purely revenue-producing articles are very naturally 
excepted from the operation of the reciprocal tariff, which is framed 
as follows: A schedule of goods is drawn up on which the duties 
are to be reduced by one-eighth, provided the country from which 
they are imported can show that it admits the products of Canada 
“on terms which, on the whole, are as favourable to Canada as the 
terms of the reciprocal tariff.” Great Britain, as a reward for freely 
opening her ports to Canadian goods, has already been accorded 
the benetit of this reduction of 124 per cent., and as a further 
reduction of a like amount takes place after the 30th June next 
year, the preference to be ultimately given amounts to 25 per cent. 
It is apparently the Controller of the Canadian customs who is to 
decide in the first place as to what countries are entitled to the 
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abatement, and he has already declined applications preferred by 
Germany and Belgium, who claim to be put on the same footing 
as Great Britain in Canada by virtue of their most-favoured- 
nation clauses with Great Britain. The following passage between 
Mr. Laurier and Mr. Foster (the late Finance Minister) shows the 
respective positions taken up by the Government and Opposition, 
and it is evident that the former have not chosen their ground 
without deliberation :—* Mr. Foster asked the Premier if he con- 
sidered that if the resolutions were passed the same treatment as 
was given to Great Britain would have to be accorded to Belgium, 
Germany, and the other countries that had the most-favoured- 
nation clauses with Great Britain.—Mr. Laurier: If you want my 
answer now, I say decidedly that it does not apply either to 
Belgium or Germany.—Mr. Foster then contended that this posi- 
tion was entirely wrong, and that because of Great Britain’s 
treaties the same treatment would have to be accorded to these 


nations, or Canada would signalize the Jubilee year by repudiating 
these Imperial treaties.” 


“For the first time in our Colonial history a 

THe BRITISH British Colony has of its own free gift conferred a 
substantial advantage upon British industry, and 

we cannot fail to recognize the special significance and grace 
which the act acquires from the circumstance that it has been ac- 
complished under the inspiration and guidance of the first French 
Canadian Premier of the Dominion. Apart from the material 
value of the concession that has been made, we gain an example 
to be remembered with cordial gratitude and pride of the con- 
fidence with which our Imperial fellow-subjects of foreign blood 
er‘er into the liberal spirit of British institutions.” This passage, 
from the foremost living writer on Colonial subjects,* expresses 
in felicitous terms the sentiment with which the Canadian pro- 
posals have been received in Great Britain. Whatever may be the 
ultimate outcome of Mr. Fielding’s Budget the action of the 
Liberal Party in Canada in taking a step which has, at any rate for 
a time, given British produce an advantage over all other produce 
in a great Colonial market, is one of the most significant and satis- 
factory events of our time. It finally shatters the utterly absurd 
delusion that Canadian Liberalism is lukewarm towards the 
mother country, and it calls emphatic attention to the possi- 
bilities of inter-Imperial trade. The practical benefit of a rebate 
of 124 per cent. for the year beginning July Ist, 1897, which 
becomes a rebate of 25 per cent. on July Ist, 1898, will in any case 
be enjoyed by British goods, whether other countries eventually 


* The writer of the weekly article on ‘‘ The Colonies” in The Times. 
VOL. XXIX. ; 42 
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make good their claims to it or not. Last year the value of duti- 
able goods imported from Great Britain into Canada amounted to 
£4,500,000 (largely textiles), upon which an average of 35 per 
cent. was levied, and the rebate now in operation may be expected 
to result in a considerable shifting of Canadian custom to the 
markets of the mother country. The Canadian Conservatives 
attack the Liberal proposals on the ground that the general turijf 
in keeping the duties very much as they were under Conservative 
Administration is a violation of the “ free trade” election pledges 
of the Laurier Party. They also affirm that the special tariff 
must necessarily be extended under Imperial treaties to countries 
in favoured-nation relations with the British Empire, and that all 
chance of obtaining better terms for Colonial goods in the home 
market is being gratuitously thrown away—as something is being 
given for nothing. Mr. Laurier, in effect, replies: “ We will favour 
those who favour us; show us our friends, and we will deal with 
them. Great Britain is, at any rate, one of them, so we begin with 
her—it is open to other nations to follow her generous example, and 
we are prepared to meet them in a like spirit, but our policy is not 
hostile to any Power.” 


The most. important aspect of the new Canadian 
s a. » movement is its relation towards the Belgian and 
Treaties. German Treaties of 1862 and 1865—those “ un- 
lucky” treaties as Lord Salisbury has termed 

them—which have hitherto been held to restrict all Colonial 
efforts to favour the produce of the Mother Country. Article XV. 
of the Belgian Treaty (1862) runs as follows :—* Articles the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Belgium shall not be subject in the 
British colonies to other or higher duties than those which are or 
may be imposed upon similar articles of British origin.” The 
first six articles of the German Treaty (1865) confer mutual 
privileges upon the high-contracting parties. Article V. contains 
the following clause :—“ Any favour, privilege, or reduction in the 
tariff of duties of importation or exportation which either of the 
contracting parties may concede to any third Power shall be 
extended immediately and unconditionally to the other.” This 
would hardly seem to touch the Canadian plan, but Article VII. 
of the same unfortunate Treaty runs as follows :—“ The stipulations 
of the preceding Articles I. to VI. shall also be applied to the 
colonies and foreign possessions of Her Britannic Majesty. In 
those colonies and possessions the produce of the States of the 
Zollverein shall not be subject to any higher or other import 
duties than the produce of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland or of any country of the like kind; nor shall the 
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exportation from those colonies or possessions to the Zollverein be 
subject to any higher or other duties than the exportation to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” This wretched 
and incongruous Treaty, in the negotiation of which Canada had 
no voice (for it was drawn up before she was confederated, and in 
those haleyon Gladstonian and Manchester days when colonies 
were regarded by British statesmen as “incumbrances”), pro- 
fesses in the earlier clauses to treat the British Empire as a unit, 
and subsequently to distinguish between Great Britain and our 
Colonies, and, as “The Colonies” very forcibly points out, “ places 
the British Colonies and possessions under the necessity of regard- 
ing their own supreme head as a third Power. Thus while the 
colonies and possessions have no treaty-making powers of their 
own they are, in the same international instrument, placed in the 
anomalous position of forming at once a part and not a part of the 
British entity.” The Canadian Government maintain that their 
policy constitutes no violation of these treaties, but we gather that 
should the Imperial authorities hold otherwise, they will be asked 
to repeal the obnoxious clauses, and so an international issue of 
much moment will be raised. Unless all the ordinary signs of the 
times are misleading, there is a widespread desire in Great Britain 
to take every practical step to place inter-I[mperial trade on a 
more favoured basis than foreign trade, and the general benefits 
derivable from the obstructive treaties must be made more 
patent than they have hitherto been if they are to be preserved. 
The onus is entirely upon those who uphold them and not upon 
those who attack them. They were framed without consulting 
the Colonies, they have lasted for more than a generation, they 
are repealable at twelve months’ notice, and they are a perpetual 
source of friction between Great Britain and the Colonies. 
Canada’s policy is to favowr her friends. If we cannot rise to 
this height let us at any rate remove a galling restraint upon 
the action of our friends. 


_ If the Imperial Government does not see its way 

Pd ————— to denounce the German and Belgium Treaties, 
several nations having most-favoured-nation 

clauses with us will at once enjoy the benefits of the special tariff, 
and the Liberal Party will have accomplished a further redemption 
of its election pledges. There will be no prejudice on the part of 
Great Britain at this extension of favours, seeing that the bulk of 
us are “ sea-green and incorruptible” free traders, but considerable 
force will then accrue to the contention of the Canadian Opposition 
that the prospects of preferential trading with the mother country 
have not been advanced. Moreover, as the United States declined 
42* 
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to make its most-favoured-nation clause applicable to British 
Colonies, Mr. Laurier would find himself committed to a move- 
ment of discrimination against the United States, which would be 
neither in accordance with the traditions of his Party nor in 
accordance with the speeches its leaders have lately delivered in 
the Canadian Parliament. We hope he will go “ bald headed ” for 
the German and Belgium Treaties and make himself as unpleasant 
as he knows how to the Imperial Government, unless some 
serious defence of these disastrous documents can be adduced. 
Several cogent arguments will suggest themselves to a statesman 
whose action has already resulted in an advantageous abatement 
on British trade; but it would be premature to assume that the 
Foreign Office will be unsympathetic. 


As there is some misconception both in Great 
Britain and the United States as to Canada’s 
attitude towards the latter country as expressed 
in the new tariff, we quote the following opinion of The Toronto 
Globe, which may be taken as representing the best Liberal senti- 
ment in the Dominion :—* The fact is that the Liberal policy was 
then, and is now, to do the best possible for Canada and Canadians. 
They believed, and still believe, that a mutual exchange of goods 
between these contiguous American countries would be advan- 
tageous, but it should be mutual. Our neighbours at present 
seem to have no desire for such an arrangement, and it has 
accordingly been determined to leave matters in stutu quo so far 
as they are concerned. There is no hostility implied thereby. 
Their products will be admitted at the former duties, pending the 
time when in their own interest they see fit to abandon their 
Protectionist gods. There is at least a large minority of the people 
of the United States opposed to the ultra-Protectionist policy of 
the Republican administration. It may be an assistance to this 
section of opinion among our neighbours to have an object-lesson 
to point to in illustration of the fact that high tariffs are preju- 
dicial to the trade of a country rather than helpful to it.” There 
is, unquestionably, a very strong sentiment against the Dingley 
Bill in the United States, which will undoubtedly be stimulated 
by Canada’s present policy. 


CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


There has been very little stirring from Australia 

Tye FeperAl during the past month, beyond the expression of 
renewed confidence in Sir John Forrest’s Premier- 

ship by the electors of Western Australia, in the recent General 
Election. The Federal Convention has adjourned to meet in the 


autumn—the Australian spring—and the Premiers are well on 
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their journey towards the Jubilee celebrations—Sir Hugh Nelson 
of Queensland and Mr. Seddon of New Zealand have already 
reached England. Although the superficial indications suggest the 
realization of an Australian federation before the close of the 
year, the average Australian appears to be somewhat sceptical 
both as to the probability and desirability of such an issue. These 
communities cover such an immense area and are consequently so 
out of touch with one another that the mutual confidence necessary 
to construct and endow a central Government with authority is 
largely lacking. The difficulties of reconciling conflicting claims, 
of soothing local jealousies, of making satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments, and of distributing political power in an equitable and 
acceptable inanner, make the work of federating Australia one 
of the utmost delicacy. The ordinary citizen of whatever colony 
feels no urgent need to merge the existence of his community 
with that of others, and while positive that, ¢.g., Queensland will 
be less important after federation than she is now, is not clear that 
her diminished prestige will be compensated by practical advantages. 
It requires a peculiar temperament to be enthusiastic for the 
particular form of compromise called federation, and though some 
of the best men in Australia are enthusiastic in the cause, and 
its prospects are said to have greatly improved since the Adelaide 
Convention, it is still doubtful whether enough steam can be got 
up throughout the continent to override the vested political 
interests which tend to block the way. Canada, it should be 
remembered, was only confederated as a last resort and under the 
extreme pressure of a great and at that time not over friendly 
neighbour, while if any one feels impatient at the procrastination 
of the Australian colonies to do what to an outsider appears the 
obvious thing, he should read an account of the trials and 
anxieties of the fathers of the American Constitution as recorded 
in that remarkable book The Federalist. The fact is that a 
federation is the antithesis of a poet—it is not born but is very 
laboriously made under some overwhelming influence. There is 
no such influence to direct Australia, and unless the majority of her 
people are statesmen we should be prepared for further delay. 


There can be very little doubt but that she will ultimately 
federate. 


... One of the most interesting episodes of the past 
Mr. Way. ‘ : . . ° 

month was the arrival in England of the Right 

Honourable Samuel J. Way, the Chief Justice of South Australia, 
who comes to take his place as a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, on which the Colonies have long desired 
representation, for it is the final Court of Appeal of the Empire. 
Mr. Way—he has several times declined knighthood—has been 
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Chief Justice of South Australia for twenty-one years, and has 
acted as administrator about a dozen times during the absence 
of different governors. His appointment is an event of high 
importance, for he is the first Australian judge to sit on the 
Judicial Committee. He is apparently to travel backwards and 
forwards to and from his duties. It is stated in his colony that 
he is to be called upon to pay his own travelling expenses, and 
that though he joins an Imperial body the Imperial authorities 
have stipulated that they shall incur no expense, also that the Chief 
Justice loses half his salary, which goes to his loewim tenens in 
South Australia. There are few depths of meanness that have not 
been sounded by the British Treasury, a body with which Mr. 
Chamberlain is in perpetual warfare, and we should not be the 
least surprised to hear this gossip confirmed. The Treasury con- 
sists of a nest of Mr. Gladstone’s ex-Private Secretaries trained in 
the straitest sect of Little Englandism, and nothing is more 
congenial to them than pinching an Imperial undertaking. 


One of the very best books lately produced in 
cd Greater Britain is Sir Henry Wrixon’s account of 
a political tour, which he undertook on behalf of 
the Victorian Government.* It is a really admirable piece of 
work which will interest all political students who have access to 
it. The author being appointed to represent his colony at the 
Colonial Conference held in Canada in 1894, was likewise given 
a roving commission to report upon political conditions prevailing 
in Canada, England, and the United States. He made the Socialist 
movement his primary concern,and sought tolearn “from the workers 
themselves what they thought of it, and how it is presented by the 
literature of the bookstall to the man in the street.” He dis- 
charged his task with remarkable fidelity, fairness, and shrewd- 
ness, and makes a most instructive political cicerone. He says one 
very striking thing about Canada which should effectually destroy 
wny lingering influence Mr. Goldwin Sinith may have with British 
opinion :—* Except the voice of one powerful writer—Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and there are angry critics of his views—I could discover 
no organ of public thought that favoured union with the Republic 
as their destiny, while demonstrations of loyalty to the Queen, and 
pride in belonging to the Empire beset us everywhere. ‘God Save 
the Queen’ was sung with enthusiasm at all sorts of gatherings— 
social, official, business—and more freely and_ persistently than 
is the habit in the mother-land.” All he says about the United 
States is deeply interesting, and though he did not stay long 
* Socialism: Being Notes on a Political Tour. By Sir Henry Wrixon, Late 
Attorney-General of Victoria, and Commissioner of Enquiry from that Provinee. 
Macmillan & Co. Price 10s. 6d. 
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enough to master the Silver Question he realized the strength of the 
sentiment it inspires. Among the many good things in the book is 
the well-known story told of Lord Coleridge at Washington. “Walk- 
ing along the banks of the Potomac with a distinguished American 
friend, he (Lord Coleridge) alluded to the tradition that Washington 

could throw a dollar from bank to bank over the broad 
waters of the river, and asked his companion if this was true.” 
The latter replied, “ Well, my lord, it is not for ine to belittle the 
father of my country. Whether the hero shot a dollar across the 
Potomac I could not say, but I do know that he tossed a 
sovereign across the Atlantic.” 


If the month has been sterile in Australia it has 

Sourn Arrica. been a pregnant period for South Africa. The 
relations between the Imperial Government and 

the Transvaal are believed to be distinctly easier, and at the time of 
writing some auspicious announcement is expected. President 
Kruger has nade it plain by his repeated declarations, and still 
more by persuading the Volksraad to withdraw the Aliens’ Immi- 
gration Bill, that he has no desire to whittle away the London Con- 
vention, and the Imperial Government has relieved the President’s 
mind from any dread of aggressive action on our part. The wild 
rhetoric of the Rhodesian faction seems to have impregnated a 
number of people who ought to have known better, that Great 
Britain meditated the fatuous and wicked policy of picking a quarrel 
with the Transvaal in order to capture the Rand. That idea is 
now seen to be as groundless as it is childish. The strengthening of 
our garrisons in South Africa is a purely defensive measure of 
which we strongly approve, and which we are sure the moderate 
men of both races in South Africa approve. The Transvaal has 
greatly increased her fighting resources during the last year and a 
half. We don’t in the least complain of this precaution, which is 
directly due to the Raid, and while President Kruger is able to 
keep his Jingoes in order this armament may be regarded without 
anxiety; but should the extremists get the upper hand in the 
Transvaal even for a month they would undoubtedly take aggres- 
sive action. The Paramount Power in South Africa is con- 
sequently bound to take notice of the greatly increased 
strength of the Boers, and the Transvaal has no more right 
to resent the very modest reinforcements being despatched to 
Cape Colony, which is one of the most important strategic points 
in the Empire, than the French are entitled to resent an addition 
to our Mediterranean fleet. Our strength is still very greatly 
below the proper standard, and as power is one of the best 
guarantees of peace when in trustworthy hands, we are by no means 
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satisfied with the relative strength Jof Great Britain and the 
Transvaal, though we are convinced that the President’s intentions 
are honourable. 


The only evidence tendered before the South 
African Committee, of which it is convenient to 
take note at present, is the frank and most 
satisfactory declaration of Mr. Chamberlain, who at an early stage 
of the evidence of Dr. Rutherfoord Harris—a satellite of Mr. 
Rhodes—desired to go into the witness-chair in order to relate all 
his “foreknowledge” of the Raid. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris had 
recalled a conversation he had with Mr. Chamberlain in the 
autumn before the Raid, in regard to the handing over of a strip 
of territory to the Chartered Company, which has since been 
christened the “ jumping-off place for Dr. Jameson.” Dr. Harris— 
what an excellent thing it would be if these South African doctors 
would abandon intrigue for medicine—declared in evidence that in 
the course of this conversation he mentioned the unrest in J ohannes- 
burg, and then made “a guarded allusion” to the desirability ot 
there being a police force near the border, but that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had demurred to the turn of the conversation. On this Mr. 
Chamberlain at once took Dr. Harris’s place as a witness, and gave 
his version of the conversation, showing how peremptorily he had 
declined to hear any confidential information from Dr. Harris, and 
had said to the latter, “I have Sir Hercules Robinson in South 
Africa, I have entire contidence in him, and I am quite convinced 
he will keep me informed of everything I ought to know.” In 
other words, this highly characteristic Rhodesian etiort to make 
the Colonial Secretary an accessory before the fact was a 
fiasco. Mr. Chamberlain gave a candid and convincing history of 
the transfer of the territory to the Chartered Company, which he 
thought was required for railway purposes, but which they intended 
to use for a raid. Mr. Chamberlain’s concluding words completely 
dissipate the grotesque gossip that he was privy to the Raid: “ 1 do 
not think that | have anything to add except that I desire to say, 
in the most explicit manner, that 1 did not then have, and that | 
never had, any knowledge or—until, I think it was, a day before 
the Raid took place—the slightest suspicion of anything in the 
nature of a hostile or armed invasion of Johannesburg.” Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words are irrefutably contirmed by his action, for 
he did his utmost to ruin the Raid directly be heard of its start. 


Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S STATEMENT. 


There have been some valuable and enlightening 
debates in the Cape House of Assembly, of which, 
at a distance of 6,000 miles and several weeks, it 
ought to be possible to take a fairly dispassionate view, though they 


THE CAPE 
PARLIAMENT. 
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deal with questions on which we all feel very keenly. They have, 
however, materially helped to clear the air; and any attentive reader 
of the various speeches delivered, which seem to be fairly reported 
in The Cape Times and The Cape Argus, should be able to gather 
the general drift of sentiment among our Dutch and British fellow- 
subjects in the premier colony of South Africa. The ball was 
opened by a peace-at-any-price motion, introduced by the Presi- 
dent of the Afrikander Bond (Mr. du Toit), which, so long as it 
slavishly followed Mr. Rhodes, used to be depicted as a body of un- 
impeachable loyalty; but since Mr. Rhodes has been disclosed as 
the promoter of plots against a neighbouring Dutch Republic, the 
Bond has fallen away from him, which is very wicked and un- 
reasonable on its part, and its “loyalty” is violently impugned 
by all good Rhodesians. Mr. Du Toit’s original motion was to 
run as follows :—“ That, considering the serious state of public 
affairs in South Africa, this House desires to express its opinion 
that the paramount interest of the peoples of South Africa con- 
sists in the maintenance of peace among the European races within 
its borders, and trusts that every effort in furtherance of peace 
will be made by the different Governments concerned.” To this 
Mr. Rose Innes, the leader of the Opposition, who is perhaps the 
most respected man in Cape politics on account of his high 
character and moderate views, moved the following an:endment : 
“ That this House is deeply impressed with the gravity of the pre- 
sent condition of affairs in South Africa, and, earnestly desiring to 
secure peace and to establish mutual confidence in and between 
the various states and colonies, is of opinion that that end can best 
be attained by a strict observance of the terms of the Convention 
of London by both parties thereto, by the consideration and redress 
of legitimate grievances on the part of the Government of the South 
African Republic, and by the continuance of a policy of moderation 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government.” Thereupon the Bond 
amended its original motion, which was eventually introduced in 
this expanded and somewhat hazy forin :— 


** That this House, being of opinion that the occurrence of hostilities between 
the European communities of South Africa would, for many years to come, prove 
disastrous to the best interests of the country, and earnestly desiring to secure peace 
and establish mutual confidence in and between the various South African States 
and Colonies, wishes to express the conviction that these objects can be best at- 
tained by the faithful and reciprocal observance of:all obligations under treaties, 
conventions, or agreements ; that means could be devised to attain an amicable 
settlement of any differences which may arise in the interpretation of such obli- 
gations ; and that by the adoption of a policy of moderation and of mutual con- 
ciliation and fairness in the discussion of and dealing with all differences, the 
tranquillity of South Africa would be further assured.” 


Aiter a lengthy debate, Mr. Du Toit’s motion, with the addition 
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of a rider, deprecating the interference of uny foreign Power in 
disputes between the Imperial Government and the Transvaal, was 
carried by forty-one votes to thirty-two. The majority included 
the members of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Ministry and the minority 
included Mr. Rhodes, so the division cannot be said to have been 
taken on purely racial lines, and all the absurd rumours about a 
Dutch attack on British supremacy are killed by Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s support of the Bond motion. Perhaps Sir Gordon Sprigg 
felt that it did not much matter which of two almost similar 
motions was carried. 


_ Mr. Rose Innes voted in the minority, but he con- 

MR. Rosé INNES’ tributed to the debate one of the very best speeches 
that has been delivered on South African affairs, 

and it is a great pity that it has not been reproduced in the British 
papers. We have followed his labours during the anxious 
months since the Raid with close attention, and believe there 
is no Englishman in South Africa to whom the community is 
more indebted, and that he should now hold the _ balance 
of power in the Cape Parliament—for there has been a re- 
arrangement of parties since these debates—is the most satis- 
factory feature in the political situation at the Cape. In speaking 
to his amendment, Mr. Innes dwelt on the gravity of the situation 
in South Africa, which required moderate, statesmanlike, but clear 
and unambiguous handling. There was probably no member of the 
House who did not desire peace, but there were undoubtedly men 
in the country who did not wish for it—* the extreme Englishmen 
on the one hand who talked of war as a means of clearing the air, 
as if, forsooth, it were a sort of political thunderstorm; then on the 
other hand there was the member of the extreme Afrikander war 
party in the Transvaal, who was hostile to everything English, and 
whose desire was to sweep out everything English.” But mere 
“pious aspirations” did not constitute a policy, and as citizens of 
the premier colony in South Africa they must express “their 
opinion firmly and temperately,” and, if possible, unanimously, so 
that it might have the greatest weight with President Kruger and 
Her Majesty’s Government. He regarded the London Convention 
as the most solid basis of peace, and therefore his amendment 
called for its strict observance by both parties thereto. “It was a 
document that gave the Transvaal certain privileges and great 
liberties, while it conferred rights and responsibilities upon Great 
Britain. The former obtained the right of regulating all internal 
attairs, and President Kruger showed that he attached the greatest 
importance to the convention and never attempted to question it. 
The amendment also laid down as a condition of peace the con- 
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sideration and redress of bona fide grievances by the Transvaal 
Government. This was an expression of their views, directed not 
to the British Government, but to Pretoria :— 


‘* This colony said that there were certain grievances of a large section of the 
population of the Transvaal which they are labouring under, and have been 
labouring under for a long time, and it was desirable in the inverests of peace in 
South Africa to inform the Transvaal Government that it would conduce to the 
interests of peace if those grievances were, as far as possible, redressed, Could 
this be said to be interference with the affairs of a neighbour? If a neighbour’s 
house were on fire, or was in danger of eatching alight, they would not knock at 
the door and send up their card ; they would do their best to awaken hii in the 
best manner possible. The amendment did not show any spirit of hostility what- 
ever ; it simply stated that so long as these grievances remain unconsidered and 
not redressed, they would be a most serious menace to peace in South Africa, 
Did any member of that House deny that these grievances existed? He was 
curious to hear what position would be taken up by the members who said there 
were no grievances, The House would remember that last year he moved in the 
saine direction, and that he then produced two proclamations issued by the 
Government of the Transvaal in which they promised the Uitlanders that their 
grievances would be considered, And there was a minute on record of the 
Executive Council stating that, pending the arrival of Lord Rosmead, if those 
people obeyed the law and abstained from hostilities their grievances would be 
earnestly considered, These promises were made by the Executive Council and 
by the head of the Transvaal Government.” 


Mr. Rose Innes does not think that President 
Tue IMPERIAL Kruger can be expected to deal with the 
Uitlander grievances at “one fell swoop.” But 
as the larger population, owning more than half the land, 
paying almost all the taxes, without representation, or power 
of holding a public meeting, and liable to be sent across the 
border without an appeal to law,* the Uitlanders occupy a 
position incompatible with a permanent subsidence of the un- 
rest in South Africa. The Afrikander Bond which had always 
had very great weight with President Kruger would assume a 
grave responsibility if it refrained from exercising its influence 
on behalf of the steady removal of legitimate grievances. Mr. 
Rose Innes devoted the last part of his speech to the policy 
to be pursued by her Majesty’s Government, and we hope his 
wise and responsible words will sink into the minds of those 
who have been urging Her Majesty’s Government to plunge into 
reckless and wicked folly :-— 


‘* They trusted that the Government would continue to pursue that policy of 
moderation, and by that he meant that they could not shut their eyes to the fact 
that a great deal of pressure, especially of late, had been brought to bear upon the 
Imperial Government, but they did not want to see the English Government 
influenced by such pressure ; they wanted to see in the future, as in the past, the 


Under the Aliens’ Lmmigration Act which has since been repealed by the 
Transvaal Volksraad. 
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Imperial Government pursue a policy of moderation, while firm on the Convention. 
He thought everyone was jealous of the honour and the reputation of England, 
and England would not interfere unless she could morally and legally justify her 
conduct, not only in the eyes of the English people, but also of the people of South 
Africa and of the whole world. He would like the English Government to be im- 
bued with that feeling, and determined to take no action unless morally and legally 
justified. He used the word continuance of the policy of moderation because he 
was convinced that the English Government had pursued a moderate policy in the 
past, and throughout the generality of their dealings in South Africa. It was 
a fashion now to go back into history and rip up the British policy, but he was 
not going into that now. He was not going to say that Great Britain had not 
made mistakes, but he did say that the great body of the English people would 
endeavour to do right. He must say that it had occurred to him, why should 
England’s history be ripped up, and why should the mistakes of Great Britain be 
dragged forth, while no credit should be given to her virtues? After the lament- 
able events of the war England frankly and freely gave back the Transvaal, but 
nothing was put on the credit side of the ledger even for that. Again he said that 
the Government had pursued a policy of moderation, and they hoped it would con- 
tinue that moderate policy in the future.” 

In this passage the Speaker expresses the views of the over- 
whelming majority of the British nation and accurately indicates 


the true and actual lines of the Imperial policy. 


The suggestion has been made that some form of 
arbitration should be applied to breaches of the 
London Convention, about which bona fide doubts may arise and 
lawyers may differ. The Transvaal complains with much force that 
it is hardly fair that the British Government should invariably 
arrogate to itself the functions of a judge in a matter in which 
it is an interested party. Mr. Rose Innes had something sensible 
to say on this point. “So far as arbitration was concerned, he 
could quite imagine that a point might arise when both parties 
might very properly and very willingly submit to arbitration ; in 
fact, they had arbitrated upon the Convention already, and there 
was nothing dreadful in the word. But supposing it was found 
that there was a treaty with Germany, could that be referred to 
arbitration? There were some things that could be referred to 
arbitration ; there were other things which could not. He would 
say, leave it to the good sense of Great Britain.” The truth is that 
“arbitration” is very much at a discount just now, seeing that 
even the United States has withdrawn her confidence from her 
own ofispring. Moreover, the British Government will not under 
any circumstances consent to submit South African questions to 
the decision of any foreign power or influence, any more than 
the Americans will refer their Monroe Doctrine to a foreign 
jurist, but we have no desire to ride rough-shod over the 
Transvaal, or to be perpetually enforcing our view of some 
technical breach by ultimatums. If the Chief Justice of the 
Orange Free State had not disclosed himself as a rabid Anglophobist, 
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it might have been possible to form a local tribunal to which 
doubtful breaches of the Convention could be submitted, consisting, 
e.g., of the Chief Justice of Natal, the Chief Justice of the Free 
State, and the Chief Justice of Cape Colony. Far the best tribunal 
would be the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which is 
absolutely independent of the Imperial Government. If the 
Transvaal Government sees its way to make any reasonable sug- 
gestions without importing foreign influences, we feel sure they 
will be carefully considered by the Imperial Government. There 
is admittedly a party in the Transvaal anxious to whittle away the 
London Convention, and to destroy British supremacy in South 
Africa, just as there is a small and noisy party in Great Britain 
which wants to grab the Transvaal. The British Jingoes have 
been completely repelled by the Imperial authorities, and we 
believe and trust that President Kruger has trampled on his 
extremists. We do not imagine that there will be any difficulty in 
devising machinery for the interpretation of doubtful points in the 
London Convention as soon as Great Britain and the Transvaal 
become convinced of their mutual loyalty to that treaty. It is an 
ill-drawn document, and it might ultimately be rewritten in less 
ambiguous terms, but for the present it is a convenient peg on 
which to hang the peace of South Africa. 


The general line taken in support of the 
BRrnat” Shenoy, Afrikander Bond motion as against Mr. Rose 

Innes’ amendment was that the time is inoppor- 
tune for raising the grievances, seeing how grievously the Trans- 
vaal has been wronged by the Raid, that the latter was the cause 
of the unrest in South Africa, and that the grievances have been 
unduly magnified. Several speakers feared that the adoption of 
the amendment might be construed in England as an invitation to 
pursue “a policy of vigour” against the Transvaal which the Dutch 
clearly deprecate. Mr. Merriman, who is always worth reading, 
made a very able speech in support of this view, and with a single 
extract from it we must reluctantly leave this remarkable debate. 
Mr. Merriman is notoriously anti-Rhodesian, and consequently is 
represented by the faithful as anti-British. This aspersion lends 
great interest to his peroration which we give in full :— 


‘**England was a great and mighty power, so powerful that the mere contem- 
plation of it made a man tremble. And yet a certain section of them wanted to 
make the power of England depend upon the coercion of a little petty State like 
the Transvaal. Loud cries of ‘‘ No, no” greeted this assertion, but Mr. Merriman 
reiterated the statement and went on to quote Majuba and Doornkop, neither of 
which, he declared, were a disgrace to England. The disgrace to England in the 
one case was the taking away of freedom from these people ; and in the other case 
of Doornkop, it was the treachery that surrounded that event. Until they in that 
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country saw things in this light they should never see things set right. The fact 
was this was the wrong way of dealing with these matters. The proper way was 
to create a body of publie feeling of both parties in this colony. That body of 
public opinion existed before 1895, but it was destroyed after that. He said in 
1894 what he said now, that these people should be left to themselves, and there- 
fore he could not vote for the amendment. He thought in South Africa they were 
inclined to look at these things through a microscope to magnify them, They 
were more English than the English themselves. England was destined for 
many long years to be paramount in South Africa because it was the Power that 
protected their coasts. It was just one hundred years ago since England stood 
forward and secured the peace of Europe in the teeth of Napoleon with his windy 
speeches, about giving equal votes to every man in Europe. It would ill become 
England, who brought freedom to Europe, to take away the freedom of a State 
like the Transvaal. England may have seemed a strange protector of freedom— 
England, with her press gang, her restricted representation, her press laws, may 
have seemed a strange protector of freedom, But the fact remained, and history 
proved that it was owing to England that the freedom of Western Europe was 
secured, And although the Transvaal in certain aspects might seem a somewhat 
grotesque free State, the Transvaal and the other Republic were a barrier to what 
he might call the incursion of a spurious Imperialism—a capitalism which was de- 
stroying their liberty. This was the Ceesarism of capital which sought to sweep 
their country’s liberties away. He looked ‘forward to the day when England 
would be glad to have a loyal population here, Dutch and English, to fight the 
hattle of freedom once more, They could not do that by setting one race above 
the other. That was a fatal proposition. It was because he believed that the 
motion of his honourable friend said to Mr. Chamberlain ‘ Hold back !’ that he 
supported it.” 
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SOME READABLE BOOKS. 


Beutevine that a monthly table of selected books may be of aid to the 
readers of The National Review, we have drawn up the appended list 
which comprises a few recently published volumes of interest. 

In Court and Kampong.—By Ilugh Clifford (Grant Richards, 
London. Price 7s. 6d.). This is a curiously attractive and vivid picture 
of life in the Malay Peninsula, The author may fairly claim that he has 
striven to appreciate the native point of view, and to judge the natives by 
their own standard rather than by those of a white man in their midst, 
and as he is an artist he has produced a very picturesque book. 

Revenge.—By Robert Barr (Chatto & Windus, London. Price 6s.). 
The title gives the keynote of this book which consists of a series of 
graphic and even blood-curdling stories that make first-rate railway 
reading. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question.—By ‘I. E. 
HTolland, Professor of International Law at Oxford (Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, London. Price 7s. 6d.). This admirably 
edited collection of Treaties and other documents governing the Eastern 
Question is indispensable to everyone with a sincere desire to understand 
the peculiar relations of Turkey to the Powers. It should be impossible 
to write on the Eastern Question without acquaintance with this book, but 
several journalists succeed in dispensing with it. 

Socialism: Notes on a Political Tour.—By Sir Henry Wrixon 
(Maemillan & Co. Price 7s. 6d.). This is one of the most interesting 
political books of the year, by the late Attorney-General of Victoria, who 
received a roving commission from his Government to ‘look up ” Socialism 
in Canada, Great Britain, and the United States. Being an experienced, 
fair-minded, and well-read observer he has written a book of real value 
without a dull page. 

Fads of an Old Physician.—by George 8. Keith (A. & C. Black, 
London. Price 2s, 6d.). This is a sequel to that very successful book, 
Plea for a Simpler Life, and preaches the gospel of “ Starvation ” in genial 
and sympathetic terms. The author defends his various “ fads” with con- 
siderable skill, and is always worth reading. 

A Woman’s Part in a Revolution.— By Mrs. John Hays Hammond 
(Longmans & Co. Price 2s. 6d.). Mrs, Hammond’s diary of the disastrous 
days following Dr, Jameson’s “‘ rescue of women and children ” in Johannes- 
burg is the one genuinely entertaining book we have had from South 
Africa, The author is an American lady with a keen sense of the in- 
congruous, and a most engaging frankness. Her picture of society in the 
“ gold reef city ” quite reconciles one to living elsewhere. 

The First Battle.—By William Jennings Bryan (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., London, Price 10s. 6d.). This record of the great political 
campaign in the United States last year now appears under the auspices 
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of a London publisher. We much regret that it should not also have 
had an English editor, as it lacks an elementary sketch of the American 
political situation, and of the extraordinary growth of the silver move- 
ment, in the absence of which, Mr. Bryan’s profoundly interesting and 
searching speeches are difficult for the ordinary English reader to follow. 
Mr. Bryan has a power of lucid and telling language which make him one 
of the greatest speakers in the world, and we cannot help feeling that part 
of the fury he excites in some quarters is due to his easy mastery of a 
subject so difficult as to baffle the ordinary brain. 

Life of Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G.—By Charles E. Lyne (T. 
Fisher Unwin, London. Price 16s.). This life of the Grand Old Man 
of Australia, written by an experienced and sympathetic hand, will be 
read with the greatest interest by the ever widening circle of Englishmen, 
who take as keen interest in Colonial as in Home affairs. We regard it as 
a compliment that the author presupposes considerable knowledge of 
Australian political life on the part of his readers. The memoir, however, 
derives much of its attractiveness from the fact that its subject was by no 
means a mere politician, though he was “ever a fighter.” He was an 
orator of high order, a poet of no small merit, and a promiscuous lover of 
letters. He went from ‘ pauper to Premier.” 

The Confessions of ‘a Collector—By William Carew Hazlitt (Ward 
& Downey, London. Price 6s.). This is just the book for a tired man to 
pick up and refresh himself with the author’s pleasant and discursive 
gossip about things and people. At the same time he overwhelms the 
ordinary mortal with a sense of the vast importance of what one would be 
naturally inclined to regard as somewhat trivial, ¢.g., the contents of a 
cabinet. Collecting is evidently a most exhausting career. 

The English Constitution: A Commentary on its Nature 
and Growth.—By Jesse Macy, Professor of Political Science in Iowa 
College (Macmillan & Co., London, Price 10s. 6d.). We have read this 
book with the very deepest interest, and hope to be able to deal with it 
later on. The author’s principal object is to do for American readers 
what Mr, Walter Bagehot did for English readers, i.¢., to present a 
picture of the British Constitution at work to-day. To accomplish this 
he paid two lengthy visits to England, of which the first part of the 
volume is the fruit. We have only room to say here that it is one of the 
best treatises on our Constitution that has ever come from the pen of a 
foreigner. With some of his criticisms we differ in toto, as, ¢.g., when he 
calls the House of Lords “ the Sick Man” of the British Constitution. 

Bishop Thorold.—By C. H. Simpkinson (Isbister & Co., London. 
Price 6s,). This is a new and cheaper edition of one of the best church 
biographies we have had recently. Robust common-sense was the key- 
note of the Bishop of Winchester’s character and dominated all he did in 
what he called “a great but humbling office.” 

The Law of War.—By J. 8. Risley (A. D. Innes & Co. Price 
12s. 6d.). In view of the constant alarums and excursions in the midst 
of which we live, Mr. Risley hascompiled a most useful exposition of such 
rules as regulate the relations of States in war time, which he is entitled 
to call “simple and compendious,” 


